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PREFACE. 


The last District Gazetteer of Gaya by Mr. L. S. S. 
O’JIaliey, i.c.s., was published in ISOO. The book was 
reprinted in 1919 without any changes in the contents. 

O’Malley’s book had 19 chapters as follows; — 

Physical Aspects; History; Buddha and Bodh Gaya; The 
Gaya Pilgrimage; The Popular Religions; The 
People; Public Health; Agriculture; Natural 
Calamities; Irrigation; System of Rent Payment; 
Rents, Wages and Prices; Occupation, Manu- 
facture and Trade; Means of Communication; 
Land Revenue Administration; General Adminis- 
tration: Local Self-Government; Education; and 
Gazetteer (Directory). Some detailed statistics 
were published separately. 

The preface of Mr. O'Malley to both the editions of the 
book was as follows : — 

“ I desire to acknowledge my deep obligation to Mr. C. 
E. A. W, Oldham, i.c.s., Director of Agricul- 
ture, Bengal, and formerly Collector of Gaya, for 
the great assistance he has given in the prepara- 
tion of this volume. I am indebted to him for 
placing at my disposal a collection of papers 
relating to Gaya, for revising the proofs, and 
many valuable suggestions 

The present book is a completely re-written edition. I 
have, however, liberally quoted from O’Malley. O’Malley’s 
Gaya Gazetteer shows his deep scholarship and intimate know- 
ledge of local details. But the passage of time, particularly in 
the last two decades, has brought about such basic and pheno- 
menal changes in almost every sphere of life that a re-written 
Gazetteer from a slightly different angle of vision was 
necessary. 

The plan of contents followed in this book does not basically 
differ from the plan followed by O’Malley. It was thought 
more advisable to print the statistics as an appendix to the 
book and not separately. 



II 


A book like this coiiUl onl} be produced b} the 
re'jourccs and personal observation A miss of lite 
to be looked into Ihe National Librarv (Calc 
National Archives (New Dcllii) and Mnnnu Lai Libr 
had kindl) allowed me free access to man} rare book? 
ments in their possession M} contact with the 
Ga}a for about two decades in various official capai 
been particular!} useful 

I am obliged to the collaborators, officials and nc 
and particular!) to Dr S C Chatferji, r N i , 
Universit), Dr Sunil Chandra Ro) and Sn A-dn 
of the Department of Archxolog) , India and Pi 
Kashjap, m a of Ga)a College for certain chapters 
C Singh, Senior Deput) Magistrate, Gava has a 
the use of his excellent photos 

Under orders of the Gorernnient, Sn Bishundec 
Singh, wlio was once the District Afagistrate of G 
Dr Keshava Prasad Sinlia, vi l a , had looked into I 
and gave me valuable suggestions The drafts had i 
looked into b) the late Dr Anugraha Nara}an Sinha, 
for Finance Dr Anugraha Narav an Sinha came fn 
district I am. grateful for the ver) encouraging ren 
made to me about the drafts some weeks before he pas5 
I am also grateful to Sn Krishna Ballav Saha 
Minister for Revenue bad taken keen interest in the 
had given me valuable guidance 

The excellent source materials in the Old Englis 
pondence Volumes of the nineteenth centurj in the 
Room of Ga}a and elsewhere have been utilised for t 
The stud) of the Old Coriespondence Volumes in Gaj 
Room has been followed b) the publication of a «epar^ 
up as Ga}a Old Records That volume forms a siste 
to this Gazetteer and maj 6e useful as a ‘'onree materia 
^uture research workers 
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DISTRICT GAZETTEER OF GAYA. 


CHAPTER I 
PHYSICAL ASPECTS 
Loc^tiov. 

The distnct of Gaya lies between 24“ 17' and 25’ 19' north 
latitude and 84’ and 86’ east longitude and has a total area of 
4,766 square miles It is bounded on the north by the Patna district, 
on the east by Monghyr and Hazanbagh districts, on the south by 
Hazacibagb and Palamau districts and on the west by the ri\er Son 
The administratwe headquarters of the district is located at Gaya which 
IS the chief town of the district and is almost centrally located The 
total population of the district according to 1951 Census is 3,070,499 

Qaja formed parts of Babar and Ramgarh districts till 1865 
"When the Bihar subdivision was transferred to the Patna district in 
that year, a new district known as the district of Gaya with Gaya 
as its headquarters was created 

OniGr»i OF N\in: 

The name Gaya according to Bhagwat Parana owes its origin to 
a demon king Gayasur who dwelt m the town in the Treta Yuga Bui 
according to Vayu Parana Gaya was the name of a demon whose 
story has been descnbed m the chapter on. History 

Gaya is one of the holiest spots for the Hindus and hardly a day 
passes when there is no Hindu pdgnm to offer pxndas in the Gaya 
kshetro or dliam as ib is called Situated seven miles south of Gaya 
town IS Bodh Gaya, the roost holy place for the Buddhists Buddhists 
from different countries visit the spot almost daily It is at Bodh Gaya 
that Lord Buddha achieved virvan or enlightenment 

ToPOGiuPHi (PavsiCAi. Divisions) 

The district of Gaya is broadly divided into two distinct physical 
units The south is a region of broken undulatmg country mergmg 
into long ranges of hills, with a wide belt of brushwood jungle at their 
base iVIucb of this tract is high and barren and mcapable of much 
cultivation, the soil has poor cn^ and the population is sparse These 
high lands project into the alluvial plains to the north as spurs from 
the Chotanagpur plateau The greater part of the district, however, 
2 32 Rev 



consists of the flat alluMal plain mentionefl above which compnses the 
whole of Jahanabad subdivision and the northern portions of the 
headquarters, Aurangabad and Kawada subdivisions This wide 
alluvial plain of the north forms part of the Gangetic depression with 
alluvial deposits of immense depth and is broken here and there by groups 
and low ranges of hills or isolated peaks arising abruptly from the le\el 
country at their feet The> gridualU disappear the further north 
one goes, and the Jahanabad subdivision is almost entirelj a level plain 
The whole of this tract is drained by a number of rivers, which debouch 
from the southern hills and follow, more or less, m parallel cour«:es 
towards the Ganges or Ganga n\er During the rams they are subject 
to violent floods, and as the general slope of the country northwards 
is coznparativelv rapid, they flow swiftly when m floods but m dr% 
season thej dwindle into trickling streams or lines of pools m tlie midst 
of long expanses of sand The alluvial plain is protected from drought by 
a wonderful system of indigenous irrigation consisting of ahars 
(reservoirs) and pains (channels) It is, therefore, a region of great 
fertility when compared with the southern part of the district and is 
comparatively densely populated 

The northern portion, which is highlv cultivated and extensiveh 
irrigated, was in very earlv times a civilized country and the home of 
^rvan races, it was part of Magadh the nucleus of the first great empire 
m India and the centre of Buddhism for nianv centnnes, m later vears 
it was the arena of the conflicts of contending armies The south 
was for long the shelter of abonginal tribes and did not yield to the 
advance of civilization tiU a later period m the historv of the district 
It was comparatively untouched by Buddhism It is still thmiy peopled 
and has a small percentage of cultivated lands 

Geology 

The impact of the Himalayan compression caused a senes of 
through faults in the northern part of the Chotanagpur plateau and 
down warping in the southern The Gangetic alluvium now fills up 
this foredee between the Cholinagpor plateau and the Himalayan 
mountains The northern and central parts of the district are occupied 
bv this Gangetic alluvium, but older rocks rise above its level cbiefli 
m the south and east The hilly tract of Chotanagpur graduallv 
de-,cends to the plains of South Bihar and outliers are found in botn 
Gim and Patna districts The Gidliour Hills which he across the 
eouthem boundary of Gaya and Mooglnr are composed of Dharwars 
including micaceous and ferrugmoos schists so highlv metamorphosed 
b\ intnisiio coarse pegraatitic granites that they iield workable mica 
The Bajgir Hills in the north-eastern part of the district are mamh 
quartzite and slate and very barren because of the lack of forest 
conservanev 'Hie Vmdbva rocks spreading beneath the Son, but 
gradualh oierlaid by alluimin and volcanic rocks of the porcellanic 
group of the same formation, occur m a belt in the west of Gaya about 
Nabmagar 
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The older rocks of the eouth and east are composed for the most 
part of a foliated gneiss, consisting of a great variety of crystalhne 
rocks forming parallel bands and Imown in the geological nomenclature 
ot India as the Bengal gneiss, a subdivision ot the Archaean system 
•which contains the oldest rocks of the earth s crust Scattered at 
intervals amidst the Bengal gneiss, there are in the east of the district 
several outcrops of another very ancient senes, resembling that 
described in southern India under the name of Dharwar schists, and 
constituting another subdivision of the Archaean system Owing to 
the predommanca of massive beds of quartzite, these beds stand out as 
abiupt ndges, the principal being the long range stretching from near 
Bodh Gaya to Bajgir and the hills m the south east of the district 
The well bedded quartzites form the steeply inclined ndges and isolated 
hills the best example of which is the Brahmayom Hill m the vicinity 
of the town Not only are these rocks everywhere altered by 
‘ regional metamorphisra caused by the great pressure that has 
thrown them mto close set synclinal and antichnal folds as expressed 
by the elongated shape of the ndges and high dips of the strata with 
the mduceraent of slaty clevage, but they have further been affected 
to a great extent by ‘ Contact Mctamorpbism ‘ from the intrusion 
of great masses of granite and innumerable veins of coarse granitic 
pegmatite, by which the slates have been further transformed into 
crystalime schists In its more massive form the granite is relatively 
finegrained and very homogeneous, and it weathers into great rounded 
hummocks that have suggested the name of donegneiss , by which it 
18 sometimes known, though the term ‘ dome granite ’ would be more 
appropriate But it is the narrow sheets of the same intrusive group 
where they cut across the metamorphosed schists as excessively coarse 
granitic pegmatites that are of most practical importance on account 
of the mica which they conlam, the south east comer ot the district 
being situated m the middle of the rich mica bearing belt of Bihar The 
^]gir Hills, consisting of slaty schists and quartzites are less metamor- 
phosed, but contact effects are 'well seen m the Maher Hill, and in the 
detached spurs forming the south western continuation of the Eajgir 
range near Gaya, where idols and utensils are extensively wrought 
from the soft eerpentmouB rock of the converted schists 


The central and northern portions of the district, which are now 
Mcupied by the Gangetic allmmm, are dotted with remnants of 
arwar rocks and this leads us to think that this portion must have 
been a regm of Dbarwar Hills, formmg the cover of the bathoUthic 
^ denudation it was eroded Later the 

J Ganges was deposited on their eroded Eurface, but the 

of^all ^ * remained exposed and rose abruptly like islands above a sea 


Hill SiSTEir 


In the midst of alluvial 
Archaean rocks of small hill 


ocean are dotted here and there islets of 
ranges which are the outcrops of the 
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Chotanagpur plateau The most remarkable of these long low outlying 
ranges are the Ganjas Bhindas and Jethian ranges, which extend from 
near Bodh Ga}a north eastward for a distance of 40 miles with only 
two breaks and rises at the Hadia Hill to a height of 1,472 feet Tlie 
other ranges seldom exceed 1,000 feet and few of the isolated peaks 
are of any great height, the highest being the Maher Hill which ri=e3 
to a height of 1,006 feet Of the hills that are isolated and scattered 
the most noticeable are the Barabar Hills, the Ha«ra, Pabra and 
Cbirki Hills, the Brahmayoni Hill and a host of others 

The \iew from the Brahmajom Hills at Gaja presents a striking 
picture of a low land country dotted with hills On. a clear day in the 
rams one could see the rngged ravines and rocks overlooking Ga^a to 
a country green with crops and gro\es of palm trees, with hills ri&iug 
on all sides from the level plain The town of Gaja has a ring of 
hills round her, the Bamshila Hills (715 feet) on the north, Batan 
Hill (454 feet) on the west, and Brahmavoni Hill (703 feet) on the 
south To the north west of the town is the Pretshila Hill (873 feet) 
\bout fifteen miles to the north of the town can be seen the outline 
of the Barabar Hills (1 023 feet) and close by them the solitary peak of 
liauwadol Ixauwadol is a huge perched boulder and according to the 
legend it rocks even when a crow sits on it All these hills are bare 
of vegetation and have apparently suffered destruction at the hands 
of natural and human agencies The Barabar Hills, however, are 
covered with open scrub To tbe south east is, a long range of red 
rock stretching to the north>ea«t and sinkmg to tbe plain near Bodh 
Gava This range is not very high but further east tbe hills are higher 
reaching to a maximum of 1,606 feet in tbe Maher Hills To the west 
the landscape shows tbe unposmg contours of the Pahra Hill (1,192 feet) 
and beyond it one detached hill succeeding another as far we&t as 
Dwarpar Pahar {917 feet) and Eanidih Pahar (697 feet) 

Tbe hills on the southern border of the Gaya district are merely 
the northern scraps and outhers of the Palamau and Hazaribagh 
plateaus The lower plateau of Hazaribagh (over 1,000 feet) forms 
an undulating tableland with many high peaks, some of which are 
xiftflT so aU jwdfis idl j’pacIips Hip 

(step like descend) in the north above the plams of Gaya (Shergbati 
and Eajauh) The southern edge of the Gaya district which is cut up 
by a number of ndges and spurs projecting from the Chotanagpur 
plateau, attains an altitude of more than 1 800 feet in a few places, the 
Durva Sahi aud Mababar Hills m the Nawada subdivision being 
respectively 2,202 and 1832 feet above sea level, the former is the 
highest bill m the district Other notable hills m the south which are 
the outliers of tbe Chotanagpur plateau are Murgara Pahar 
(1 349 feet), Satgharwa Pahar (1,145 feet) Bazan Pahar (1,350 feet). 
Ijoharowa Pahar (1,114 feet), Songa Pahar (1000 feet), Harla Paha' 
(1,033 feet). Than Pahar (1,189 feet), Gidha Pahar (938 feet) and 
Charkahi Pahar (1,010 feet) m the Sadar subdivision, Snngirikbi 
(1,850 feet) in the Nawada subdivision and Pawai, Dugul and Pachar 
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Hills m the Aurangabad subdi\i8ion It is said that the old saints 
like Durvasa, Lomas, Gautam and Sringi lived on the hills m Nawada 
subdivision and it is after them that the hills are kooun as Dur\asathi, 
Lomasgiii, Gotmi and Sringmkhi 

The appearance of the different hills furnishes some striking 
contrasts The bills on the southern edge of the district are completeh 
covered with a soft clothing of vegetation, chiefly of sal, lend and 
other trees On the lulls scattered over the remainder of the distiict, 
the vegetation has gradually been cut down or lost owing to the 
erosion of the claj and the rocks and the boulders are in many cases 
left completelj bare The effect is almost equally picturesque as the 
hills stand out m rugged bareness They are strangely diflcrent in 
colour and form Some like the Barabar Hills are composed of giant 
black boulders piled one above the other leaving great caverns beneath, 
others, like klaher, are of red rock, much weathered, with rounded 
Bide and easj slopes, and others again, like the Jethian range, have 
steep rocky sides mounting to a knife like ridge at the summit 

Watcrpalls 


As the hills in the south slope dornj to the plains of Gaya m the 
form of step like arrangements several picturesque waterfalls are 
noticeable, the most beautiful of which are the falls of the ^lohana 
and the waterfall at Lakolat in the long ridge runmng from east to 
west ten miles south of Nawada In this connection it ma> be 
mentioned that while the higher plateau surface of Eaz^rlbagh extends 
over different types of rocks with varying resistance and the rivers are 
shallow and flat bottomed, the lower plateau is deeply dissected with 
rugged surface and the rivers pass through narrow gorges and defiles in 
raanv places The lower plateau and liillv country is heading towards 
maturity in i*s present cycle of erosion Here the rivers have steep 
gradients and many waterfalls The Mohana, draining the northern 
slope of Hazanbagh plateau, flows through a long and narrow gorge 
from below its confluence with Garbi about three miles north west 
from Itkhan It la neatly six miles long with a tall ot 100 feet at 
wme distance within the gorge The falls of the Mohana are just 
^yond the border of the district, but can easily be reached from 
Eabudag The first fall at Tamasin is situated at the head of a deep 
valley , where the nver plunges abruptly down a high steep face of black 
rock into a shady pool below and then dashes down a gloomy gorge of 
6 rangely contorted rock, the lower falls at Hanakhal present a scene 
of more placid beauty, as here the river, issumg through a picturesque 
g en glides down a sloping shde ot red rock into a still large spur 
surrounded bv high wooded bankn At Kakolat a hiU torrent from the 
a abar Hill (1,832 feetj) tumbles down a long senes of cascades, 
mried m thick woods and estendmg far up the side of the hill till it 
mvKes a final leap over a precipice some 90 feet high near the foot of 
uie crag, tnd then hurries down over a rock strewn bed to the phins 
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ErvER Systclc 

Since the high lands he m the Bouthem and low lands m tbe 
northern parts of the district, the n%ers take their ri®e in the highland 
of tlie Chotinagpur plateau and flow from south to north in alroo«* 
parallel courses On account of the seasonal character of rainfall 
tbe streams suftcr from a Kck of perennul supply of water m them 
and hence thej are turbulent and devastating during the rains but arc 
xeducetl to tvn> ntulets winding jn tortuous course over wide sandv 
beds soon after the ramj season la over The nvere of the distric 
are the Son, Eoonpoon, Adn, Aladar, Dhawa, Morbnr, Jamona, Phalgu 
Pamnr Dhadkar Tilaija Dhanarji and Sakri All these risers flow 
from south to north towards the Gangts hut it is the Son and Poonpoon 
alone that are able to reach the Ganges or Gangs, others are used up 
before joining the Ganges or Ganga m the network of pain or artificial 
water channels used for purposes of irrigation or their water is collected 
in a huge lake m the B-irh subdnision of tbe Patna district The«e 
rivers are very useful from the agricultural point of view during times 
of scarcity of ramfall Some of the rivers hke Poonpoon, Dhawa, 
Jamunn and Paimar use below the bills and have therefore deep 
clayey beds though in hilly portion of their courses tbeir beds are 
roeW and their banks steep During tbe rams these riiers are «o 
swollen and turbulent that the\ carrv down mth them enoimous 
quantity of fine sand and gravel which are deposited lower down 
Their beds arc thus raided and a large area of land used to be mundated 
with flood water on either side but much of the flood water is now 
diverted into small poms or ahars which are used for irrigation 
piuposes The sudden rise and fall of water level m these rivers u 
remarkable After heavy ram in tbe hills they become swollen torrents 
bat they fall as rapidly as they rise and become fordable agam wifhio 
a few hours Their beds are so sandy and tbe current is so rapid that 
within a few monOis sometimes within a few weeks after the rams 
stop they are almost dry and for the rest of the year they are reduce 1 
to tiny streams 

The Son 

The most important and principal nver of the district is tbe Son 
which rises near the sources of Narbada and Mahanadi m the elevated 
plateau of Central India near Afaikal Hills It traverses a course of 
nearly 32o miles through a hilly tract until it enters the Gangetic 
valley opposite Akbarpur m Sbahabad district It then runs almost 
straight to ihe north for about 100 miles through the plains of South 
Bihar until it finally joms tbe Ganges or Ganga a few miles north west 
of klaner which is about ^0 miles west of Patna 

The Son forms the western boundary of the district and nowhere 
enters the district although there is evidence to show that its previous 
course was a little to tbe east of its present course and that it joined 
the Ganges as far east as Futwa m Patna district The nver first 
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touches the district opposite Akbarpur about 400 feet ahoie sea level, 
and then passes Banin, Daudnagar and Anval and then leaves the 
distnct 

After entering its valley stage the river attains a great ividth and 
all through its journey along the western boundarj of the district the 
nver is nowhere less than two miles wide and in places the width 
extends to three miles Another peculiarity of the river is that on its 
eastern bank there is heaped up an enormous quantity of sand due to 
the prevadmg westerly winds during the hot weather season with the 
result that the eastern bank becomes a sort of natural embankment for 
many miles Another characteristic noticeable in the ni er is its meagre 
stream of water at ordinarj times as compared with the enormous 
breadth of its bed, its vast si 2 e and its paroxysmal violence during 
floods In April or May the river presents a wide stretch of drifting 
sand with an insignificant stream of water meandering from bank to 
bank But in tho rainy season, and speciallj after a storm has burst 
on the plateau of Central India, tho river presents a great contras* 
It drams a hill area of 2,300 square miles and the entire ramfall of 
this enormous catchment basm requires to find on outlet by this 
channel and after heaiy ram the riier rises with incredible rapidity 
The river frequently proies unable to carry oH the total flood discharge 
and the flood waters rush down so violently as to spill over its broad 
bed and occasionally cause disastrous inundations m the low lymg plains 
on either side These floods are, liowever, of short duration hardly 
lasting for more than three to four days and the river quickly sinks to 
its usual level 


The Son Teceiv*>s no tributary of any importance from the point 
wherfe it enters the distn-'t until it joms the Ganges or Ganga Several 
small nvers join the Son m its earlier hilly tract including the river 
Koel which comes from the south east and joms the Son in Palamau 
district \s mentioned before the Sod does not enter the district and 
after passing Barun Baudnagar and Arwal leaves the district At 
Barun there is a massive ma'sonry dam on the river which supplies a 
head for the Son and from where waters are distributed east to the 
Gaya and Patna districts and west to Shahabad The river can be 
crossed at many points durmg the dry season but ferry boats generally 
ply for eight months in the year Below Akbarpur tbe slope of the 
n\er becomes very gentle but the presence of rocks and rapids above 
arnn effectually stop nver traffic Navigation is earned on m the 
ower reaches of the nver but it is of little commercial importance 
because it is rendered dangerous by tbe violence of the floods during 
^ season and durmg tbe rest of the year navigation is not 
^ssible for any but small boats owing to the small depth of water 
aambMs and timber are floated down the nver bound into rafts 
speciallv when there is sufficient water m the river but it becomes a 
tedious process during the diy weather 

bas a historical mterest It is probably identical with 
the Erannobas described by Megasthenes as the third river of India 
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nfipr the Imliis and tlio Ganjp** nml Unl it U'sed to di^clnrge it*? ^vatcr 
into tlie litltr rner 'jlip wonl Lrannobt'i njtpoirs to bn n corruption 
oC Ibc Sanskrit ‘ Hl^un^abab« * or goWtnanntd, a name foruierlj 
t(i\en to the n\or find ajiparcntli drrntd, like tlio name Son (tlie rner 
of jrold), from tbc {’ohicn tolour of the Faiid it lirings doiwi m flood 
\a\icn it floaaed far to tlu ca'.t and joiiud tin Oan^ja mar 
Fiitna m Patna district, mid the nncient toaan of Patnhputn (modem 
Patna) was sitnalcd at its tonfliicnte 'Ihe old course of the rner iiia\ 
bIiU be tracid across the dialrict in a Mnd^ dtpns-ion fonnin" a number 
of //of? (lakes) in the raina season Prom Diudna^ar it flowed nortli 
cast us far as Son bbadra on the rmr IVioniifMin I rnm tins place it 
followed the pres«.nl course of the l*oonj»oon being joined b^ the 
Jlorlmr rner about four miles to the west of Talnnabad and then 
flowed to the north, finalJj joining the Ginga at Putwa 'ilie Son has 
gradually receded avestward and made fresh channels for itself Ir 
Rome old documents Kadi, a aillagc in the \nval lliana, is described 
as Kadi on the bank of the Son Tina Milage is ninr ten miles from 
the rner on the edge of one of the thaimeh Traces of old courso of 
the rner were noticed In ofliccra engaged m llie construction of the 
Patna Gaaa canal, one of which was used in h\ing out its line Old 
rner beds haae alw been found between Bankiptir and Pinapur It 
was also mentioned b\ ifr Twining, the then Collector of Slialnbail m 
180101 that m his time tbc nver hrolc through tbc eastern bank in 
bigli flood and flowing along wliat was rccognired os its old channel 
bad inundated the cantonment of Pioaporc 

The Poonpoon 

Another river is the P^npoon which flows to ftho east of the Son 
and almost parallel to it towards the Ganga This is the only rner 
flowing through the district which retains water throughout the jear 
The Poonpoon rises in the lower reaches of the liiglilands of Palamau 
district LeaMng the highlands the Poonpoon flows almost north 
after entering the Gaya district and passes Kabinagar, a little to the 
north of which placo the n\er takes a ghghtiv north easterlv course and 
continues flowing m north easterly direction until it crosses the 
boundary of Gaya district and enters the Patna district The river 
receives several small feeders on its right bank all coming from the 
south Thev are Bam Eekha, Barki Batane Adri, Madar and Bilaro 
These streams drv up m the hot weather and even when full the greater 
part of their water seldom reaches the Poonpoon because several artificial 
channels disperse their water over the fields The water of the 
Poonpoon is extensivelv used for imgation by the adjacent villages and 
it IS dammed at several places for this purpose the principal Bandhor 
dam being at Kussreh m the Jahanabad subdivision 

The Poonpoon has other tnbutanes al«o besides those mentioned 
above, but they do not jom her m Gaya district One of these is 
Morliar which rises in the Hazanbagh plateau and flows northward 
past the Milages of Raniganj and Bnamganj after which it takes a 
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north easterly tom until it reaches the town of Sherghati where the 
Grand Trunk Road is carried o\er it on two fine bridges spanning the 
two arms into which it here divides A httle to the north of Sherghati 
the two arms join into one for some distance when again it bifurcates 
The mam stream is known as the Morha»- and dhe other is known by 
the name of Sorhor nver fat commonly known as Burhi A little 
south of Tekan the two streams agam join into one, but after passing 
Tekan it is again dnided into two branches, one the ilorhar flowing 
m a northerly direction to the distnct of Patna, while the other, the 
Pardha, flows by Jahnnabad, and during tbe rainy season floods a 
large tract of country round that place Some high land to the north 
forces the excess of water to disperse itself over this part of the 
district and it only reaches the Poonpoon during high floods The next 
stream, the Jamuna, which rises wilhin tbe district flows from the 
south almost parallel to the Morhar between Gava and Tekan, then 
turns east passing the Patna 6a\a road at Makhdumpur and flows on 
be\Qiid Telita when it twists back and joms the Dardha at Jahanabad 

The Poonpoon is believed to be a sacred river for the Emdus and 
It IS the duty of the pilgrim on his way to the holy city of Gaya for 
performing sradh to shaie bis bead on its bank and bathe in its water 
Pilgrims offer also on its bank near tbe Poonpoon station on the 
Gas a Patna railwaj Ime 

The PhaJgu 

The Phalgu is another river which flows south to north through 
the heart of the district It is formed by the junction of tbe Nilajan and 
the Moliana some two miles below Bodb Gaja They are the two large 
bill streams which take their nse m the Hazaribagh plateau Both these 
rners are aery turbulent on their entering the plams of Gaya as they 
are subject to high floods The Mohana enters the district about 
20 miles to the south east from Gaya town The Nilajan enters it 
about 11 miles south from Gaya Tbe two streams which are about 
SOO yards wide unite near Jlankosi village, about 5 miles south of Gaj'a 
towt\ and then the united stream is known l>y the name of Phalgu which 
flows on to the north pas<?c5 the town of Gaya where it attains a breadth 
of over DOO yards The Phalgu here impinges on a high rocky bank on 
the «iteip side of winch are many qhats leading dowoi to tbe river bed, 
while above high water is the \i^hnupada temple with many minor 
shrines and the houses of the Gavawals It then runs m a north easterU 
diri-ction for about 17 miles and opposite the Barabar Hills it again 
duides into two branches one, the Phalgu, flowing m a northerly 
mrcction while the other, the Mohana m a noTlh-easterly direction 
Both tht'-e hranchos enter the Patna district after flowing for a few 
miios and here again they are divided into numerous branches and their 
water IS taken to several canals and pains for imgation purposes The 
nver Phalgu is thus hardly able to reach the Poonpoon, although one of 
Its hnne jos falls into the branch of the Pooniwon called Bhorja m Patna 
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Tho Phalgu like the confluent streams of tljc Mohana and Xilajaa 
IS subject to Ingh floods because of tbe destruction of forests m its catcb 
meut area During the rains the water Jcvel rises ^er> high and almo';; 
touches the roid and railna) bridges at Gaja, but at other seasons of 
the jeat it is ncarlj drj and dwindles to an insignificant stream 
wandering through a wide expanse of sand dotted here and there with 
stagnant pools Steps are being taken bowcNcr b> the State Govern 
inent of Bihar to minimise the danger from its floods by constructing 
dams and weirs on the rner A great part of its ivater is diverted for 
the purpo'^e of irrigation and is distributed among the fields bj a senes 
of imgalion channels, tbe most important of which is the Jamuawan 
pain opposite the Barabar Hills which has converted the whole area into 
rich paddy fields 

The ri\cr Bhalgu is respected the Hindus for its sanctits and the 
portion of its course flowing bv Ga^a is held sacred by tbe Hindus It 
IS tbe first holy site visited by tbe pilgnm and beie he makes his first 
offerings for the soul of his ancestors According to the Gava 
ilabatmja, the Phalgu is the embodunent of Lord Vishnu himeeU 
One tradition states that it formerly flowed with milk and another 
states that Sita offered pinda on its bank to Dasarath, tbe father of 
Hama 

To the east of the Phalgu the district is drained a number of 
parallel nvers of which the chief are the Dhadhar Tilaiya Dhanraju 
Khun and Sakn Tbe Dbadinr also rises m the Hazanbagh plateau 
enters tho plain in Gaja district and flows m a northerly direction until 
it reaches bfajliwe Hill from where it takes a nortb>easterIy direction 
and IS crossed “by Gaya \awada road and Gaya Kiul railway line kfter 
flowmg for a few miles it is joined by tbe TiJaiya nver from the south 
which has its source m the soathera lulls of Gaya district The united 
stream is known as the Punchaneb river and this also flows in a north 
easterly direction parallel to the Jathian Range and Rajgir HjlU After 
a few miles of its course the Punchaneb is joined by the combined 
streams of the Dhanraji ind Kluiri near Madhuban village on the border 
of Gaya and Patna districts Tbe Sakn river enters the Gava district 
near Gobradpur m the Nawada subdivision and flows west through a 
gap between two hills After crossmg the bills it takes a northerly 
direction and flows on until it leaves the Gaya distnct and enters the 
Patna dbstnet about two miles east of Gmak and joms Punchaneh lower 
down All theie rivers have many meanders in their cout'^s through 
the plains They have all broad sandv beds and their width vanes from 
384 feet to 1 050 feet They are extensively used for irrigation 

As all tbe rivers of tbe district are bill streams coming as thev do 
from the Palamau and Hazanbagh plateaus, they are bable to high 
floods during tbe rams It is with the mtention of checking their 
floods and utilismg their waters for irrigation that the State Govern 
ment of Bihar have several schemes of constructmg bonds or dams on 
the«e rivers Some of these schemes have already matenali'sed while 
work is in progress m othere 
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Temperature 

The district of Gaja enpys a continental monsoon type of climate 
to its great distance from the sea Summers are very hot and 
ivmters cool In summer the maximum temperature for a day has 
been noticed to rise as high as 118 5* (10th June, 1947) and 117* (12th 
June, 1931) and m irmter the minimum temperature recorded so far 
has been 38 9" (8th January, 1874) and 40’ (18th January, 1913) But 
such differences of temperature are exceptional and occur very rarely 
The average annual temperature rises to 105" m June and comes down 
to 17* in December, but the follouing table shows that the lowest mean 
temperature is 02 5" m December and highest mean is 96* m June in 
one particular year 


Tahh shotting maTimum, ntitimum and mean monthly temperature 


Months 

Jfax 

Mtn 

Mean 

Months 

Max 

Mm 

Mean 

January 

76 3* 

55 0* 

66 0* 

July 

91 0’ 

79 0’ 

85 0’ 

Debrunry 

81 3* 

5G 2* 

68 5* 

August 

89 0* 

74 0* 

81 6“ 

March 

93 0* 

61 0* 

77 0* 

September . 

89 0" 

70 0* 

82 5“ 

Apnl 

105 0’ 

76 4* 

90 5* 

October 

87 2* 

68 O' 

72 6“ 

Mfl} 

108 0' 

82 0* 

95 0* 

November 

70 3* 

62 7“ 

71 1“ 

Juno 

107 0* 

85 0* 

96 0* 

December 

, 76 6* 

49 5* 

62 5“ 


rrora the abo%c table it can also be deduced that the annual mean 
temperature is 92 3* and the annual range of temperature is 33 5’ 


Based on observations from 1831 to 1040 by the Government 
Meteorological Department of India the mean maximum and mean 
minimum monthlj temperatures are as follows — 


Montlis 

Max 

Mm 

Months 

Max 

Mm 

Januiix 

82 9’ 

45 1* 

1 

00 6* 

71 O' 

Tibniarj 

90 0“ 

488* 

[ \ugust 

Oo 1* 

716' 

Match 

102 0“ 

57 2’ 

Siptember 

95 8* 

73 8’ 

4pnl 

100 0’ 

07 0- 

1 October 

91 r 

63 5‘ 

Maj 

112 1* 

71 o' 

. Nov ember 

68 G“ 

52 5' 

June 

no 8“ 

712* 

* Doccmlier 

81 8“ 

4G 1' 


The above table indicates th&t Gava ha** great extremes of tempem 
tore Jilcan temperature vanes from Cl* m January to 02 6* m Juno 
The trnipetature nses gencnllj to 105* m summer but 110* is not 
0 iiiunl 
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Did jcir c'\n be diMtltd into well mirkcd spiPons— cold wcither 
6cti®on lasting from November to tbo middle of ^forcli, bot wcatber 
Eea*^!! from inid March to nnd-Junc and nmj Beacon from mid-dimc 
to October Ginoralh October la not a rainj month but sometimes 
monsoon conlmvus till tins month and the last spell of rain {halhia) 
does come during tins month although its failure is not uncommon 

In the cold weather the d^^s are bright and wann and the sun is 
not too bot The maximum temperiture during the da\ rarclv 
exceeds 16° As soon as the sun has set, the temperature falls and a 
fire is a comfort The minimum temperature during tins season 
rarch goes belou 49* The district enjoss n long cold weather winch 
commences cari\ in Is’ovemlicr and ends with the close of ^farch when 
hot weather sets in with strong west winds winch lasts tip to the end of 
:Ma\ 


In the hot season Gava is aer\ unpleasant The mtonsne lieat of 
Gaia seems to ho due partly to the sands of the Phalgu and partlr 
to the and and hare rocks of the surrounding hills There is a severe 
drj heat Temperature ri«es to more than 110* ns the summer season 
advances until the middle of June when the monsoon hursts from the 
Baj of Bengal and the temperature is brought dorni below 100* 
Nights are sometimes aerv uncomfortable and hot winds generallv 
known as loo, continue blowing from mid dav to a little before mid 
mglit Dust storms are also common ^Vllen the loo gives place to 
an east wind by tbe middle of June the air is moist and enervating and 
the heat is extreme 


Humidify 


During summer the humidity is much lower than during other 
months owing to the hot and dry westerly winds pre\ ailing m this 
period and averages onl> 41 per cent With the approach of the monsoon 
season the air slowly becomes more charged with moisture and humidity 
remains steady at 80 to 8-i per cent throughout July and August In 
XiVkWEirAt^j. 'wAVi 'i\iu tiTii itiTn xA Vofe 
monsoon humidity is lower and it gradmlly falls and reaches a minimum 
of 70 per cent in November There is then a slight mcrease partly 
becau-se of the unsettled weather caused by the cold season disturbances 
The following table gives a picture of tbe average relative huimditv 
montbwise based on observations from 1881 to 1940 — 


Janmrv — 06 per cent 
February — 63 per cent 
"March — 36 per cent 
April — 25 per cent 
^lay — 39 per cent 
June — 56 per cent 


July- — 78 per cent 
August — SO per cent 
September — 78 per cent 
October — 71 per cent 
November— 67 per cent 
December — 70 per cent 


A 
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If, lio- 5 \e-\er, liumjaity cliart for one particular year is examined 
it gives a slightly different picture as is evident from the following table 
of humidity of Gaya for 1948 — 


January — ^7G per cent 
February — 59 5 per cent 
iVlarch — 55 per cent 
April — 38 5 per cent 
Hay — 54 per cent 
June — G2 a per cent 


it/eaii tHumidtiy 

j July — 78 per cent 

August — 87 0 per cent 
September — 84 per cent 
October — 61 5 per cent 
Isovembei — C5 per cent 
December — 41 per cent 




By far the most prevalent winds are from the east and west Trom 
the beginning of January to the end of March the west winds usuallv 
prevail, from thence to the middle of June the east and west winds are 
neatly balanced From that period to the end of July the east winds 
prevail From the end of July to the end of August the west winds 
prevail From thence to the end of October the east winds return and 
finally from that period to the beginning of January the east and west 
winds are nearly balanced But to be more precise and brief it can be 
said that the winds are westerly from October until May and a marked 
change takes place with the commencement of the monsoon which 
enters from the Bay of Bengal The flow of the moist winds from the 
Bay of Bengal is northwards over the plains of Bengal but afterwards 
they tom to the west owing to the harrier interposed by the Himalayan 
range After the passage of the cyclonic storms easterly and south 
easterly winds set m and continue with but little interruption until the 
middle of September when weaterly winds again become common 
The west winds are injurious to vegetation and if strong early in the 
season injure the crops of wheat and barley They dry up the juice 
of palms Easterly wind is more helpful for juice to the palms 

Ramfall 

The district receives more than 90 per cent of its total annual 
rainfall from the monsoon during the rainy season which lasts from the 
middle of June to October During the months from November to 
May, fine dry weather prevails, with an almost entire absence of clouds 
and rainfall and only a fraction of an inch of ram falls monthly The 
commencement of the rainy season is marked by the bursting of the 
monsoon, the time and date of which is rather uncertain In normal years 
the monsoon breaks in June and the heaviest rainfall occurs in July and 
August varying from 12 1 inches in the former to 11 8 inches m the 
latter month From the middle of September the monsoon cuirent 
begms to fall off m strength, and if westerly winds are stronger 
than usual, the storms coming inland from the Bay of Bengal recede 
eastwards and ramfall is consequently deficient The rainy season 
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corner to •»» toil rtit fall of halhta * ram, goncralU m Ot'ob.r 
which J® 'trv beneficial for llie nc< irop and prejnntion of land for 
rail sowing and the failure of tUw nin rt'mU'i in o jioor hatat^l of nee 
a id also rail 

liie follouuig table gi'ta on idea of dialrilnition of rainfall iionnaH 
monthwi^o for a number of placea «> llie district of Gaja 'Ihe figures 
indicate ninfall normals in extending over a period %arjing 

from 2 j to 70 joara — 


Station 

Jnn 

Feb 

Mat 

Ap 

2fa) Jun* Juh Aug 

Sap 

Oct 


Doc 

Annl 

AuriHigiibnd 

0"I 

0 70 

040 

0 27 

081 

8 82 13 28 14 49 

7,67 

221 

043 

0 22 

47 03 

OajrA 

0 72 

0 85 

0 40 

024 

0 93 

643 13 21 13 73 

7 60 

1 92 

049 

0 13 

46*3 


060 

OSl 

041 

0 30 

J2S 

682 1107 11 90 

675 

2 03 

035 

017 

41 01 

JohnnabaU 

0 04 

0“8 

030 

0 22 

1 09 

5SS 11 49 1281 

7 39 

1 93 

041 

017 

42 93 

Anrnl 

0C3 

OSS 

037 

0 IS 

0 8“ 

5^6 12 00 n 33 

7 49 

1 69 

0 37 

031 

42 03 

pAudnagar 

0 75 

0 80 

0 39 

0 IS 

0 78 

r42 13 23 14,20 

749 

I 01 

0,53 

0 22 

40 04 

Sbcrgliati 

0 74 

089 

ost 

0 10 

0*0 

5 61 10 07 12 52 

7 82 

S II 

049 

0 10 

4'‘,83 

wagat 

OSl 

1 07 

0 00 

0J3 

0 60 

5211 11 43 13 27 

0,39 

lot 

0 50 

016 

42 02 

lUfiganj 

071 

0 70 

0 44 

0 30 

063 

5 01 13211 16 00 

7*5 

1 93 

0 43 

019 

47 36 


Prom the above data it can be safely inferred that the district 
reccnes an average annual ramfaU of 4190 inches The Btationa 
selected m the above table are such that the' represent almost ever> 
corner of the district and they all go to slion that the rainfall is almost 
evenly distributed in every part of the district There is however, 
slightly greater rainfall noticeable in the southeni and south western 
sector of the district which is probably due to the hilly and forestel 
nature of the region Prom the above table vt is also clear that out of 
the 44 inches annual rainfall of the district nearly 40 inches fall during 
the rainy season i c from June to October Other months of the 
year have hardly an inch of xaiofaU January and February are cold 
weather months and they have nearly two inches of rainfall from the 
western cyclones which onginate in the Mediterranean Sea during this 
period This ram is beneficial for rabt crops provided it is sadden and 
IS immediately succeeded by sunshine but two or three days of cloudy 
Weather with drizzling ram entirely cause withering of the crop of 
wheat 

The above table gives an idea of average rainfall spread over a 
number of years which mdicates constancy but from a study of the 
following rainfall statistics of Gaya town it will appear that the rainfall 
IS uncertam and variable eiven in one season from year to year 
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Rainfall tn inches of Gaya recorded at Gaya Hospital. 

Moaths. 1946. 1947. 1948. 

ITovomber to February .. 2.92 0.76 2.86 1.65 

mrcbtoMay .. .. 0-86 2.92 0.68 0.53 

Juno to October .. .. 46.80 49.66 26.69 62.11 

There is great ■variation between, the monthly rainfall and iionnal 
rainfall of Gaya district as is apparent from the following statistics : 


March, 1951 



Monthly 

rifinfaU 

(inches). 

.. 0.42 

Normal 

rainfall 

(inches). 

0.47 

April, 1951 



.. 0.27 

0.26 

May, 1951 



. . 0.05 

0.87 

June, 1951 



. . 6.40 

5.46 

July, 1951 



10.61 

12.48 

August, 1951 



... 8.32 

13.60 

September, 1951 



. . 4.77 

7.68 

October, 1961 



... 1.09 

1.94 

November, 1951 



.. 0.01 

0 50 

December, 1951 



.. Nil 

0.20 

January, 1952 



. . 0,02 

0.74 

February, 1952 



.. 0.36 

0,96 


Botani, 


The alluvial country which forms the greatei portion of the district 
presents in its botanical features a great contrast to the hilly tracts to 
the south. In the former sugarcane, poppy, rice and a great variety of 
other food-crops are extensively grown, the area under cultivation is 
bare or dotted over with clumps of bamboos and mango orchards; while 
tV.t xViVagts -are ireqaent^cy tfctrixfornfted by groves cd paVrnyra tBoras-sns 
;/?ol>clh/ormjs) and date palm (Phoenw: sylvestris). Numerous more 
isolated examples of Tamarindus, Odtna, Saptndus and Monnga also 
occur, associated with which one frequently 6nds in village shrubberies 
Ghjcosmis, CleTodcndroii, Solantim, Jatropha, Trema, StrebUts and 
similar semi-spontaneous and more or less useful Bpeciea. In the nce- 
fields which cover the low-lymg lands, the usual weeds of such 
localities are found, such as /Itntrtonnia, Utncidono, Hygrophila and 
Sesbama. Elsewhere a dry scrub jungle is sometimes met with, of 
which tlie principal species are euphorbiaceous shrubs, Baiea and other 
l^urnmous trees, and various examples of Ficus, SchUichcTa, 
ivenolandio and GmeMna. The grasses clothing the drier parts are 
genemily of a coarse character, such as Andropogon contortus, 
^ictilatus, flnuolaltii, foveolatus and pertusus, Aristtda adscenscionis, 
J ragus raceniosus, Iscilema taxum, various Anthistrioe, and sabai grass 
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(Ischoenmn angiistifohun^) Ibroughout this tract the mango 
[Manijtfcra tuiit(n), rep'll (1 irrw rebyiosa) and hniuan (rifH? tndici} 
irc coiiitium, tltt other iirinu|inl trees being the Id (Acjlr 7«arj«t/ i) 
turn (Veha azadirachta), sms (Mimosa sirmn), sisu (Dalhrr<jia stssoo) 
jjck fruit tree (Irlkjcarptis iHtri/ri/ohd) and red cotton tree (Domlai 
malalxincum) 

In the hills n difTcrcnt cHss of \ogetntion is met uith rht 
Bolitarj ptil s and ranges, which bienk the surface of the level plniii m 
the hoirt of the difctnct, have been almost entirtlj denuded, but tlitv 
arc stdl clothed to pome extent with low thornj semh wood and masses 
of cactus, which make the ascent b> aiiv but frcfjuented paths a 
tedious process On some of the bills such ns the Barabar Hills then 
nro a number of flowering shrulw and creepers, and after the rams tlie 
rocks arc covered with giaccful festoons of spiraea I'nrther south th** 
cultivation js less cxtcosi'e, the groves of palms near the villages art 
larger, and the hush jungle is more plentiful it becomes a long belt 
of brushwood under the bills, ctretthing from cast to west, ard 
Studded III places with a nnmlcr of sfifclv trees, sole survivors of a 
former forest, wluch give it a park like apitamnco It rapidl> passes 
into a Bubmontano forest, extending up the ulopes that lead to the edge 
of the tableland of Chotanagpur, and resembling m manv of its features 
tbo forest clothing the foot lulls of the Ilimalajas This forest consists 
of stunted trees of no great height or girth and it vicldo no timbtr of 
anj size But it is the mam source from which the fuel supplv of the 
district 15 derived and it i3 also neb in jungle products from where the 
denizens of the jungle obtain a livelihood The / eud (Diospyroa melaiio 
(cylon) jields the cbon> of commerce, he is obtained from the palas 
Butea frottdosa), tasar silkworms feed on the ajuu (Terniinahi 
tomentosa) tree, and tbe long coarse <a6oi grass is made into a strong 
twine Perhaps, however, tbe most useful of all tbe trees which clothe 
the hills and the undulating slopes at their base is the Tna?*«o (Dassin 
latifolia) which yields food, wine oil and timber, and affords the lower 
classes a ready means of snbsistence in times of dearth 

The work of alTorestation has been taken up in the district of Ga>a 
by tbe Porest Department as there bad been a ratbless destruction ol 
the forest m the past few decades The Forest Department have also 
taken up the question of giving a forest belt and afforest the bare 
hills round tbe towm of Gaya 

Fauna 

The carnivora of the district compnse tiger leopard, bear, hjaena, 
wild dog, wolf and other smaller species The ungulata are represented 
by samfaoT (Certius iminolor), spotted dear (Cerous <ms) barkmn' deer 
nilgai (Boselaphus tragocamdus), antelope, gazelle, fourhomed 
antelope and wild pig 

Tigers (Fehs Ugris) inhabit the jungles of the southern ranges 
bordering on Hazaribagh and Palaman They are not very numerous, 
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but wander a great deal, one or two, however, used to be alwavs met 
with m certain. fa\oure(i localities, sach as Nawadih near Ivauvrakol 
Dubaur, Smgai, Dhanwa, Dbangaiii, Pinra near Sberghati and Dellio 
Ivaclianpur near Deo But they have now become scarce owing to the 
thinning of the jungles Leopards have also become almost extinct 
and ha%e gone over to the thickei jungles of Palamau and Hazaiibagh 

Hyaenas (Ht/oena striata) are very common, almost everv trap rock 
lull holding one oi more They do not as a lule do much damage, 
liMng cluetly on camon, but they occasionally carry off goats and dogs 
Bears (l/rsns jnehirsiis) are also common m all the jungly tracts along 
the hills and jungles, and many instances are known of their attacking 
woodcutters and mauling them terribly Wild pigs (Sus cristatus) 
swarm in some of the hills, such as Maher and the range running from 
Gimk to Mora Tal near Bodh Gaya, and are the cau'se of heavy damage 
to the raiyats' crops Tbev coroe down nightly m great numbers, and 
no efforts to scare them away have any effect The thick thorn hedges 
winch the rairjoU put round their crops afford no protection against 
their ravages, as the pigs go through these without hesitation and even 
firing off of guns only moves them from one patch to another They 
are literallv a scourge to the villages lying under these lull ranges, and 
during the time the rice crop is ripening each plot has to be guarded 
by night watchers In these two ranges they multiply esceedmgly 
owing to the fact that there are none of the larger carnivora, except ^ 
few leopards, to keep their number down The larger hills to the 
south have camparatively few wild pigs, owmg to the number of wild 
dogs and tiger 


Sanibars (Cervus untcolor) are not very plentiful, and are only found 
on the higher ranges along the southern boundary Their horns rim 
to a very fair size, an ordinary head being over 30 inches Spotted or 
cJuial deer {Cervus axis) are only found m certain localities, and are not 
'eiy numerous They ate steadily on the decrease, as they are largely 
shot by local shikaris over water m the hot season Barking deer 
(Ccrculus wiuutjac) are race, hut ate eccaeveuilly met with m the jungles 
of the southern hills Pour homed antelopes {Tetracerus quadncornis) 
are also rare They frequent the same localities as barking deer, and 
generally met with when beating for or stalkmg sainbar Nilgais 
t^osclaphaj Iragocamehis) are only common m a few localities such as 
ine big grass chars of the Son river, but two or three are found here and 
ere the foot bills of the southern range Antelopes or bhcL 

oiic/s taut elope cervicapra) were formerly very numerous, all the high 
^^nds holding big herds, but they are now fast disappear- 
Gazelles or ravine deer (Gazella heimetfi) were once fairh 
numerous along the broken ground at the foot of the southern hills 


Game Birds 

rrrev'^n^ dwtnet consist of jungle spur and pea fowl, 

and ina button, bustard and bush quail, 

ami sand grouse (PterocJuruj exustus and Ptencles fasciatus) Lesser 
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floricani are occnaionaljj seen, and one grt it bustard has been shot 
Tuo Aancties of gtesc arc found, the and barbtided, ani 

among ducks Ibe red-lieadcd and i\liite-c}cd jicxibird, pintail and 
gadwall arc most numerous \Vidg»ons are rare, but tlic hpotted bills 
breed m the c/iar5 of the Son mcr. Besides these, the following are 
found: the slio\ oiler, rudd} slieldnike, comnion blue-utnged teal, 
whistling tea!, cotton ttal, and |!it coinli duck, the hst three 
breeding hero Snipes of four v.inctns and goldm plovirs are met 
along the Son, and kuhns (Griij commuutK) and iknioistUo cranes 
(Anthropoides virgo) froipient the same locahtj One Siberian crane 
(Crtis ffHcojeraniM) ''an shot foiiio jears ago. ^fost of the usual 
^saders are met ^'lth 

Tho following aro the birds recorded m the distnct of Gaya . — 

Jungle Crow (Corciis niacrorhtjtichos), Ilouse Crow (Corcii? 
spfendens), Treepio (Crypstnna tagaivuJo), Gre\ Tit (Porws viajor). 
Jungle Babbler (Turdotdes somerciWei), Common Babbler (Turdoidesa 
oomlnto), Bcd*Ncnled Bulbul (Pycnoiiotiis cafer), lledAMnskered 
Bulbul (Ppcuoiiotilj ^ocostis), Collard Busbebat (5oricofa torquoia), 
Bcdatirt (P^ioeiiiciiriij ochrurus), Broun*backed Robin (Scuneolotdes 
fuheata), Dha)al (Copsyehus sauhrts), Gre\ Sbrike (Lantus 
ercuhtor). Wood Sbnke (Tephrodorms pondiccri'ana), Small Mmwet 
{Pericrocotus peregnnus), Whitc>bol}icd Miniret (P^nerocofM^ 

erythropyguis) , Largo Cuckoo Sbnke (Coracma Xocae^hollandiai 
inacet), Black Drongo (Dicrurus mocroccrciw), Tailor Bird (Orihoiomus 
gntonus), Ashy Wren-Warbler {Pnnio eoetalM), Golden Oriole (Onoluj 
onoltis), Black-bAded Onolo (Onolwjr xonthornu*), Grey-headed Myna 
(Stiiniiii i«fl/abanc«e), Black-hcaded Myna (Sturnus pagodaruni 
afghanorum), Common M^na (^ttirnos tnsUs), Bank Myna 

(Aertdotheres ginginianus), Picd Mjna (Slurnus contra), Baja 
(Ploceus pkihppiniis). Red Munia (PstnWa onjondaca), House Sparrow 
(Passer domesUcus), Swallow (Htrundo rusttca), Wire tailed Swallow 
(Htrundo smtthu), White Wagtail (Motacilla alba dukhuneiisis), Laige 
Pied Wagtail (Motacilla niadrospoten^is), Grev Wagtail (MotaciUa 
emered), Tree Pipit (Anthus hodysoni), Paddyfield Pipit (d?it?jws «ocne- 
scelandtae tu/wIus), Golden-backed Woodpecker (Dinoptum betighalense) , 
Crimson-breasted Barbet (il/ejafaima haemecephala), Papiha (Cucuhis 
varius), Koel (Eudynamis scolopaceus), Crow-Pheasant (Centropus 
sinensis), Lesser Crow-Pbeasant (Centropiis benghalensts), Rose-rmged 
Parakeet (Pstttacula krameri), Nilhanth (Coractas benghalensts), 
Patrmga (Merops onentaUs), Pied Kingfisher (Ceryle rudis). Common 
Kingfisher (AJeedo atthis). Grey HombiU {Tockus btrostns) Hoopoe 
(Upupa epops), Batassia (Cypstunus parvus batasstensis). Bam Owl 
(Tyto alba), Scops Owl (Ofas scops suma), Spotted Owlet (Athene 
brama), Pondicbery Vulture (Torgos caUus), White backed Vulture 
(Pseudogyps benghalensts), ScaTenger Vulture (Nephron perenopterus). 
Redheaded Merlm (Falco chtquera), Brahminy Kite (Haltastur tndus), 
Pariah Kite (Mtlvtis mtgrans), Shikni Mccipiter badtus), Sparrow- 
Hawk (4ccipiter ntstis), Blue Rock Pigeon (Columba Itvta), Spotted 
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DoNe (Strcptopeha chinensis), Rmg Dove (Streptopelia decaocto). Red 
Turtle Dove (Streptopelia tranquebanca) , Painted Sandgrouse 
(Peterocles tndteus), Spotted*billed Pelican (Pelecanus phtUppensis), 
Little Cormorant (Phalacocorax pygmaeus), Wbitte necked Stoik 
(Dissoura eptscopus), Openbill (Anastomus oscitans), Little Egret 
(EijTcita qarzeita). Cattle Egret (Ardeola this), Pond Heron (Ardeoli 
grayii). Night Heron (Nifcttcorox nycttcoraail, Nukta or Comb Deck 
(Sarh diornis inelanoius) and Brahminy Duck (Tadorna ferriiginea) 

Ftsh 

The Son contains huah, tengra, bachua, rohu and other small fish, 
and maliseer and htlsa are said to pass up when the nver is in flood 
The large tanks are stocked with rohu, natm, halla, etc The fish eatmg 
alligator or ganal is common m the Son, as well as the mugger or 
snub nosed crocodile, which also haunts large deep reservoirs in one or 
two localities 
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HISTORY 

AND ITS AnTIQDITS 

Tbe history of Gaya has a unique place in the evolution and 
development of Hindu civilisation Gaya presents, as the eMdence noiv 
available goes to prove, the history of the pie \rjan India as well In 
tins tract many cmlisations arose and disappeaied leaving behind dis 
tmctive marks on the land and its habitation The pre histone India 
has been resuscitated and it his been shown that India wrote her 
history m iiver valleja as the Indus valley civilisation and various 
discoveries m the Narmada and Tapti rivers prove it Scholars are of 
opinion that even the Gangetic valley must have had numerous centre* 
of urban civilisation tbe like of which we find m the Indus vallev 
Gaya with its environs has various marks and imprmts of river valley 
civilisation The Itaran village in the subdivision of Nawada present* 
a unique feature of tbe kind, for there, on the nrer Joba, we find 
remains of the river valley civihsation If a careful excavation is made 
piobahly something may be found to corroborate this statement <*) 
Besides tbe imprints of the river valley civilisation, we find in the 
hilly tracts of the district of Gaya various signs of the habitat of the 
indigenous people Even today, the people mbabitmg those locaUties 
talk of the Kola people who formerly hved/ -there before the advent of 
the Aryans (2) Some terracotta figures, discovered at various places in 
the dietnct of Gaya and other distncts of Bihar, indicate the existence 
of a pre 'Uyau civilisation ‘ Gaya was occupied m pre historic times 
by aboriginal races whose power is still attested by the remains 
attributed to them the traditions of their rules and tbe names they 
gave to places while their descendants are still found m considerable 
numbers in the hilly tracts to the south of the district (3) Down to 
the time of Manu, Magadha has not been mcluded in the list of tbe 
Brahmanistic land Gaya was a part of JIagadha Alagadha remain 
ed, it js interesting to note outside the pale of Arvadom for a long time 
I?/g Veda does not mention the word Alagudha InsteaH the nord 
* Kikata baa occurred once, winch has been m tbe later works used 
as a synonym of Hagadba It appears therefore, that tbe Kikatas 
were the people inhabiting Magadha when the Aryans were trying to 
spread themselves eastwards In Atharva \ eda Magadha and tratja 
are closely associated and tbe scholars have suggested that Magadha 

(1) Tlje village Itaran lie» in between the braachea of the river Jobs near 
Akbarporo m the Kaitads sebdinsion 

(*) t place about a mile tontb of the Oralimajotu HiJl is especiajlj noted for 
Kola region wliero signs of Kola civiUsatiaa ace still apparent 

0) L S S O * ifelley Gazetteer of the Onva District p 21 So also 
Dtavidians and Kolanan Daces — names in Mirzaporo Shah&bad and Gaja by the 
the Kev Hahn Jonreol of the Asiatic Sociefy of Bengal VoJ L\Xn Part III 
no 2, 1003 
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was a centre of the Yratj-a or Kikata ci\ilisation We also come across 
the same reference in the Nirult'if^) Even Bauciln 3 ana, a writer of 
the sisth centur\ B C , calls the people of Magadiia as iion-\rjans 
It Ins been proved bovoud donbt that Magadln became arjanised later 
tinn its western neighbours, the Kasi and the Ivosala 

The word ‘ Yratya ’ or ' Kikata ’ is a general epithet given to tho 
non krjan people of Magadha, bvit as lias been suggested above, there 
were many races inhabiting this area, for the indigenous people or tlv 
aboriginals are of different t}pes and character differing in phvsical 
appearances and social habits It is not the proper place to present a 
detailed account of these people Suffice it to saj, the district of 
modem Gaja, even today, has vanous races apart from the Aryans, 
winch have influenced each other considerably Anthropologicallj and 
sociologically, we can prove that there was a general pohej of give and- 
take among the Arvaiis and the non-\rjans during the course of many 
past centuries, with the consequence that now we talk of Hindu 
ciTihsation as a whole permeating the entire tract of the Gava district, 
though even today there do exist many races inhabiting the hilly areas 

The Word ' Gvt^ ' Import \ncd 


The antifluitv of Gava and its name is a matter of conjecture The 
Vedas the earliest record oC India, do not mention this name As 
said <vbove, the earliest reference to Gaya is found in the Nirukta 
But the much later works like the Bamayana and the Mahabharata do 
mention it copiously The Codes (5am/«fas) of Tajnavalka, Vasistha 
and \tri do recognise Gaja as a place where the offering of pindtis is 
gratifying to the manes From ancient times, the Hindus have been 
worshipping spirits, etc , the practice which was and is still prevalent 
among the indigenous people of India When the ananisation took 
place, the Aiyans, too, took many a custom prevailmg among the 
non-Aryans The worship at the Pretasila and other offerings to the 
.ancestors by the Hindus speak much of this and prove the statement 
regarding the policy of tbe give and take of the Aryans made above 

In the religious history of India Gaya occupies a unique place, it is 
of the great places of pilgnmage According to the religion of the 
Puranas which is the modern religion of the Hindus of India, it is 
incumbent on every Hindu to visit Gaya and make offerings for the 
souls of his ancestois This type of sanctity of Gaya is recorded m 
the Gaya Alahatmya, which forms part of the Vayu Parana and is 
given m the abndged forms in the Agni and Garuda Puranas(5) The 
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Gaya Mahatmya mentions that a great demon, named Gava ^nra, 
performed a ngid penance for a thousand vears The gods anxtou-iy 
fearing that they could gi\e no sufficient recompense for his pietv cam* 
to him and asked what reward he wanted his request that he might 
be the holiest of all thmgs was granted with the con'^equence that ail 
he saw or was touched him went to Uea%en lama the god of hell 
finding that he was monarch of an empty realm, appealed to the gods 
They persuaded Gava Asura to allow a sacrifice to be performed on his 
body The sacrifice (yapta) was accordmgly performed but the demon 
was not yet laid lama then brought a sacred rock from his home 
which he placed on the demon s head and all the gods eat on his bodv 
still tue demon mored It last Vishnu was called in He struck Gavi 
with his club and remoied with his blow all his fatigue and pam Gava 
Asura begged as a last boon that the gods should abide for all time on 
his bodv and that this ehonld be (he holiest of spots withm the limits 
of which all men might obtam salration bv ofTermg sltradha His 
praver was granted and his bodv became the bolr ground of Gaya 

The above summary of the legend recounts the religions significance 
of the place and tells ns that it obtained the name Gava from the 
a^ura Gava Dr Eajendra Lai ilitrafC) interpreted the legend 
as an allegorv of the triumph of Hinduieffl over Buddhism and the 
Aishnupada as an object of worship of the Buddhists appropriated 
bv the Hindus Dr Mifra points to the similarity between the 
character of Gaya Asura and the practice of Buddhism as it appeared 
to the Hindus He argues that the benevolent demon hie the 
Buddhists made salvation too easy a matter and was therefore an 
enemv to Brahmanism while the followers of Buddha were as pious 
and self mortifvmg as the Asura and like him did awav with 
Brahmanism and all 'sacrifice 

Here too it has been held that the story of the struggle pomts to 
a religious stnfe between the Brahmanism and Buddiusm which 
ended m a compromise, the latter rehgion not bemg rooted out but 
mcorporated m Brahmanism 

Gaya One of the OWerf Existing CiUes of the T\ orld 

Gaya presents a nucleus of several religions and their effects V e 
have noted that* fonnerlv m pre histone davs the place was a ‘jeat of 
the Vratva civilisation The city of Gava is one of the olde'^t evicting 
cities of the world The first stnicture of the buildings the foundation 
bricks of which can easilv be seen if we go along the Phalgu river and 
mark the moxmds of the old Gava probablv belongs to the A ratvas 
(Kikatas) the ongmal inhabitants of the place markmg a definite 
phase of the river vallei ciTih«5atitm and an urban culture Secondlv 
the place was later on due to the give and take pohev of the Anans 
completelv arvanised and a fus on of Arvan and non Arvan faiths took 
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phce Spirit worship became pie\alent which was destined to go down 
centunes before Buddha’s religion found a specific recognition among 
the inlnbitants The succeeding ages were swept by the teachmgs of 
Buddha Side bv ‘Jide Jainism also flourished and left its distinctive 
marks on the land Thirdly, duimg the wake of the Buranika 
Hinduism or neo-Brahmanism after the patronage of the kings of the 
Gupta dynasty and when Buddhism, due to its followers conflictmg* 
notions, degenerated the land saw another phase when Buddhism was 
supplanted by thinkers like Sankaracharya and his followers Hinduism 
got the upper hand and since then the place had the association of the 
old Hindu religion (i e , Brahmanism) and its various ideologies ex- 
pressed in the Puranas and the Smntis Thus the city recorded in 
its environs the impnnls of the "Vratya, Aryan, Buddhist, Jama and 
neo-Hindu cvMlisations Today, Gava records a fusion of faiths The 
political history of Gaia was writ large m its religious moorings 
and settings 

So far we have seen that from remote antiquity, Gaya has been 
enjoying a unique place m the cultural history of India Its important 
role m the religious and cultural spheres not in the political or 
admmistratne ones 

The Bn'FERBS'T Chaii\cteristics op the Socteebn Northern 
Portions of Gat^ 


The district of Gaya was created m 1885 out of the portions of the 
old districts of Bamgarh and Bahar The distnet has two distmct 
portions Dr GriersonC^) wntes “ To the present day, the Gaya 
district is composed of two tracts— northern and southern, with very 
distinct characteristics The uorthem half of the district together with 
the Patna district is known as Magaha, a corruption of Magadha, and 
is well irrigated and fertile The southern half which still locally bears 
the name of Eamgarh, commences about ten miles south of Gaya town 
and IS still imperfectly irngated and covered with forests Magaha 
represents the ancient Magadba which received Aryan civilisation from 
the north and west and was the area from which Buddhism spread over 
Ind'A -bci^ miisation as it \ias got m ’latter 

fmm the south and south west Magaha to the present day is 
a Buddhist country It is covered with rums of temples and m 
frequent helds Buddhist images are turned up by the plough Buddhism 
to have penetrated Bamgarh • Indeed durmg the time 
01 Magadha supremacy that country must have been a dense forest 
inhabited onlj by wild tnbes and by a few solitary hermits The 
country is dotted here and there with rude forts which local tradition 
attnbutes, and no doubt rightly attnbutes, to the Kols or wild abongmal 
irioes m Central India In later years clearances were effected m jt 


Dr Grierson Notes on the District of Gaya pp 3-4 

obviously made beiore the Bnddhxt relics at 
HI Hazanbagh district were found (P C R C ) 
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by enterprising immigrants from Bajputana wiio ^ere tbe ancestors of 
micli Rajputa families as those of Deva and Cliandragarh By them 
the south of the district has been brought into civilisation, but this 
' Zila Ramgarh saw no Buddhist cudisation and has no Buddhiat 
remains Magaha is Buddhist ancient, half cultnated and spar«eh 
populated ’ 

The above description of Dr Grierson indicates the difficult) of 
giMng a connected history of the district as a whole Doubtle'ss there 
are ample materials and direct and indirect evidence recorded so far 
for the history of llagadba, but the southern portion of the district of 
Gava has no records to its credit until comparativeh recent times The 
Jluslim historians have not taken any notice of Ramgarh ouH it has 
been named as Jharkhanda, i e , the jungle tract — a vague term guen 
to the temtor) extending from Birblium and Panchet to Ratanpura m 
Centril India and from Robatasagarb in Shahabad to the frontier of 
Qrissa Thus we see that the notlhem part of the district of Gaja has 
a long record of hoari antiquity whereas the southern part has no 
records to give any definite account In spile of this circumstance, an 
attempt can be made to reconstruct the history of the Gava district 

Politic VL History The A^CIE.^T Period 

We haie seen that Gaja was occupied m prehistoric times b\ 
aboriginal tribes and races, which gave place to Aiyan immigrants at 
R later period than m the adjoining tracts to the north west, and 
Msgadha a country rougliU corresponding to tlie modern districts of 
Gava and Patna continued to be inhabited b\ non krjan tribes at a 
time when Tirhut (Tirabhukti of the Gupta times) was under 4rjan 
swaj 

MagaOha and tt$ Atitiqiiily 

Magftdha came under the pale of Aryan cmhsation long after it 
Ind enjojed the gifts of ^rat\a civilisation and much Inter than the 
other portions of Northern India The authentic Inston of Magadlia 
bogins with the sixth centun B C hut legends refer to dynasties 
rilling liere much earlier As the probable home of the non Arjin 
Rikalas who were noted for their wealth of kirie it was a cmefod prize 
of the Ar%-an invadir who howeacr could not Brahmanise it thoroughh 
caen in the p^'fiod of the Kalpa ‘»utras It came to posstes \ mixed 
pQj Illation Tin. Brahmanas and J\«ibatr»NaB coming to the land were 
spoken of in a denint tone bs Brahma I amlhu and hhntra ba/^dhu 
that IS so called Bnhiinnas nnd Beliatniaa It has special relations 
with the Anans outside the pale to whom the name Arataa was given 
m tin A i-die canonfR) 

Magadha had an iinj reerdented bistora nilture and cnilisation in 
Its palma da\s Gaaa was a Rpcciil part of it nnd therofon naturalh (*) 

(*) Dn R t n C Pot < I ood! 

AJtsd ,>1 III to'y of InJm jip ~ “S 
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Gaya can doubtless boast of its past As has been said before Magadba 
came mto proramence from the sixth century B C The last lirtban- 
kam of Jainism and the foundei of Buddhism, MaUaMra and Buddha 
respectively, had their prominent religious and philosophical excursions 
m tins great land of hlagadha The former spent the greater part of 
hjs bfe here and breathed lus last at Pa\a (Pavapuri) near the modem 
town of Biharsbanff m the Patna district. The latter m search of 
supreme knowledge (samhodhi) sat at the feet of great scholars of 
Bajagnlia and finally attained the supreme knowledge at Bodh Gaya 
which acquired smee then a unique significance m the religious liistoiy 
of the world and, therefore, Gaya attached another importance to 
it and became a famous city in the whole Buddhistic world The 
Buddhist book Mahavagga refers to the famous three Kasyapa 
brothers mz , Uruvela Ifassapa, Nadi Kassapa and Gaya Kassapa 
These Kassapa (Kasvapa) brothers were known as Jatilas and had 
1,000 followers The Buddhist sources fell us that the festivals 
associated with them used to attract millions of pilgrims every year. 
In Magadlia the first two Buddhist councils («afigiti) were held, one at 
Biiagnba and the othei av Patahputra, a later capital of the Magadh 
empire Magadha was the centre of Jainism and Buddhism for ages 
and Nalanda and Odantapuri became later on famous seats of learning 
Thus we find that the Gaya district as a famous part of the Magadha 
dominion enjoyed a unique privilege of being a centre of religious, 
intellectual and cultural associations Later on for centuries togethei 
with the ascendency of Magadba, Gaya must have played a significant 
role, especially during the time of the Guptas and the very man^ 
dynasties that established their rule over there In the following 
bections we giv e a brief account of tbe same 


The Saisunaija Dynasty*. 

As tbe religious exploits of Lord Buddha, who finally attained the 
supreme knowledge at Bodh Gaya (Buddha Gaya), were in his earlier 
days of penance and also later on associated with the Magadha land, it 
18 not out of place here to deal with tbe history of Magadha very brieflj 
In the Puranika lists the earliest dynasty which can claim historical 
reality is that known as tbe Saisunaga, from the name of its founder 
Sisunaga who was apparently the king of a petty state, corresponding 
roughly with the present Patna and Gaya districts, his capital being 
ila|agiiha (Eajgira), among the hills not very far from the modern 
Qismct of Gaya Nothing is known about his reign, and the second, 
Uiirti, and fourth kings are likewise mere names Tbe environs of 
Gaya practically emerges into the light of history m the time of 
imbis^a {C 545 B C ), the fifth of his Ime Bimbisara was an able 
ing He annexed Anga by defeating Brahamadutta and “ launched 
igaclua into that career of conquest and aggrandisemeut winch 
ny ended when A^ioka sheathed his sword after the conquest of 


researches Bimbisara and Ajatwatru -n-ere of Haryanl a 
(P C R os ^ Saisunaga dynasty and Saisnnaga dynasty begins from Udayi 
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Eahnga (9) ” He may be regarded as the real founder of the Magadlia 
impenal po^er He Y?as the first to extend the frontiers of Magadha 
which hitherto was a petty state corresponding roughly with the 
present Giya and Patna districts, * but the real interest of his reign is 
that it ^nchromsed with the preaching both of Vardhamana Mahavira 
and of Buddha ” Bimbisara maintained fnendly relations and streng- 
thened his po'iitiQn by matrimonial alliances with the more powerful 
of the neighbouring states, taking one consort from the royal 
fanul} of Kosala and another from the influential Lichcbavi class at 
Vaisali He sent bis doctor Jivala to Chanda Prad^ota of Avanti when 
the latter was suffermg from janodice, and receiv^ an embassy from 
Kmg Pukkusati of Gandbara 

Gautama Buddha 

Durmg his reign, according to the Lalita Vistara Gautama Buddha 
came from Bajagnha to Gaya at the mvitation of its inhabitants, who 
were good Brahmanas and spent some time m contemplation on the 
rockv crest of Gajasir«a (the Brahmajoni Hill), before he parsed on 
to Bodh Gaya Here he underwent the memorable spiritual expen 
ences at the end of whidi be attained enlightenment !Much of 
bis life was spent in this district after he began bis mission, and it 
contains many of the scenes of his earliest preaching His great 
contemporarj , Jlaharira, who iras nearU related to the royal family of 
Magadha, also spent many Aears of his mmistiy withm the limits of the 
Magadha kingdom, and then he succeeded m gathering large followers 
of monks who were afterwards known as Jams 

4}Qtosalru 

Bimbisara is said to haie been knlled bv his son Ajatasatru, who 
shewed the throne The crime involved him in war with the King of 
Kosala, whose sister was the wife of Bimbisan The war apparentlv 
ended m favour of 4jata<atru and lie retimed the disputed territory of 
asi He then passed on to the conquest of Vaisah (Basarh), the 
capital of the Liclichavis in Tirhut Ihe Jam Saint who was a near 
relative of Ajatasatru pasacd awav aerj soon after the close of 
Bimbisara's reigo, and carlj in that of Ajatasatru, while the death of 
Gautama Buddha occurred not much later From the time of 
Yjatasatru the whole countr} from the Ganpa to the Himalajas appears 
to have acknowledged the suzeramtv of Magadha 

Ldayt 

Thfre is a contrarersv with regard to tiie immediate successors of 
\]alat.atru \ccording to the Puranas Darvaka uas his immediate 
fucconsor blit the Biuldhtet nnd tlio Jam writers assert that Udari uns 
Ills son and succe-isor It was Ldatbhadra wlio being afraid of Aranti s 
aggrrs4ion transferred the Magadha capital to Patahputra on the 

(*) Dr K K Datt» Int-odafica to Ililiar, p C 
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brought under his sceptre Cliandragupta carried his Mcfonous arms 
up to PodiMl HiU m the TmneveUj distnct His rule extended, thus, 
up to North Mysore m the Deccan, Saurastra in the west, Hmdubush 
and some portions of Afghanistan in the north-west and the Magadha 
dominions in the east He ruled for about 24 years He established an 
efficient sjstem of administration with the assistance of his Guru 
Nautilja (Chanakja) The detailed account of lus 'idministration can 
be inferred from the Arthasastra and Megastheues' ‘ Indika ’ found now 
only in the forms of quotations m the writings of the Greek historians 

Asoha 

Chandragupta Maurya was succeeded by his son Bmdusara 
(Circa 302 B C ) about whose reign nothing significant is known He 
was succeeded by his son Asota the Great (Ctrca 273 B C ) whose 
reign is considered to be “ one of the most glorious epochs m the 
history of humanity ” Asoka’s first thirteen year^ were spent in 
expanding and consohdatuig the empire His last war was with the 
Ivalmga which proved to be a '* turning point ” m his career as a king 
Thereupon the Maurya policy underwent a momentous transformation, 
dipcijaya givmg place to dliarmocijaya, for Uie loss of lives m the 
Kalmga battle greatly shocked Asola and he felt remorse and embraced 
Buddhism Henceforth royal activities were directed to develop cordial 
and social relations and religious toleration among various groups The 
entire admmistratiie machinery of the "Maurya State began to be 
mobilised in propagating true spirit of dharma, religious toleration end 
welfare of the people, not only m the Maurya empire but also outside 
Its boundaries, eien to the distant Hellenistic Jiingdom of Sina 
Albania, Cvrena, Egypt and Macedonia Ceylon and Burma received 
the cultural and religious missionanes of Asoka The emperor estab- 
lished philanthropic institutions m those foreign countries Tiaditions 
■i*?sert that Mabendra, son of Asoka, went to Cevlon From his seat at 
Fatabpntra, the greatest of the Kings, Asoka, sent out the first royal 
missionary of international peace and co operation to different parts of 
the world, an act which the present world la stiU dreaming of With 
ok OiA. Gr/iat. i.snka- aigin* 'inm/t'a ’jiyunm/Locft 

Overcome with remorse at the horrors of tlie conquest of Kalmga, as has 
been said before, Asoka became a Buddhist and signalised his adherence 
to that religion by constructing a temple and momsteiy at Bodh Gava, 
and bv the deepest veneration for the sacred tree under which Buddha 
Ind obtained enlightenment Under his patronage Buddliism spread 
far and wide and one of the most notable events of his reign was so far 
Gaya is concerned, transplanting a branch of the Bodhi tree in Ceylon 

\fter Asoka, there js nothing significant to note regarding the rule 
of his successors who were quite incapable to carry the behests of their 
predecessors The last king of the Alaurva dinastv, a weak prince 
named Brihadratha, was treacherouslv assac^smated b\ his commander- 
in-chief Pushvamitra Sunga 
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Darahar and Nagaritim Htlls 

The Instor} of the Maurjas would not be complete without a 
reference to the Barabar and Ivojarjuni Hills where we find imprints of 
their bt.ne\olent actiuties Details of these two hills and the ca\es 
thet-em will be found m the chapter on Directory 

Pushyamitra Kliaracela Utfm ktngg and Hutishla 

\fter the coup d ctai in about 183 B C Pushyamitra Sunga 
founded the Sungi djnacty which ruled Ma^adha and India for some 
time but failed to arrest the centrifugal forces which had full pla^ 
till the ad\ent of the Guptas on the scene Eminent histomns like 
Drh Smitli JaMswal and Professor Dubreuil arc of opinion that 
Ehaiavcla of Kaliiiga was a contemporan of Pushjamitra Sunga and 
had in\aded Mngadha twice and defeated its king m the battle of 
Goratbagin (the Barabara Hills) harassed Bajagribi and approached 
Pataliputra But this view is challenged by Drs Blajmndar and Bov 
ChoudUury Ifter Uus we Ua\e verj little knowledge of the liistorj of 
■MagadUa down to the time of Huvi«hka who is believed by the great 
Indologist General Cunnmgham to have furnished funds for the build 
mg of tl e great temple of Bodh Gaya (W) ^ gold com of tins 1 mg 

was found among the relics deposited m front of the Diamond thront 
Whether the temple was built during the reign or not it appears ctrtnm 
that Gaya was a part of the Kushana dommious winch extended as far 
north ns Ivashmir and ttie Punjab After the Sungas we pass on to the 
reign of the SLJgabbritva Eanvas which has nohiing as vet to say 
regarding the Gaya region Contcmporancoosly probablv to the Banvas 
or B 1 it liter we come across the reign of the Mitm rulers about whom 
we do not have any definite infonnatioa except the fact that they were, 
connected with the Gava region and their names have been in«cnbed 
on the old stone railings at Bodh Gava We have to take note of two 
kin^s Ivausikiputn Indragnmiitra and Bnhmamitn whose mines 
loom large in some of the short inscriptions on the old stone railings at 
Bodh Gaya recording it to be a tncraorabic erection of female piety As 
tl ur suniamcs indicate thev must hare belonget? to a Afitn dinasti 
which probably rose into power in 'Magadln after the disniption of the 
Ivanvng It is not tUl tbo ri«o of the Gupta Empire tliat we find tin nevt 
mention of Gava m connection with the foundation of a eplonihd 
monastery at Bodh Gaya alwut the year 330 V D as we shall ^ce mst 
now * 


Giipfa Dynwity 

Gaya cnjovcl the same religious iioace and screnitv m cultural 
aarancement during tbo Gupta rule for tbo Guptas were the most 
tolerant rulers and allowed the adherents of other religions to go their 
own wav, though tlicy were themwilves the staunch supporters of 
in ggiMtism i c Bnhmani m ITcrc we shall not go into detail 

C'aPEirsl un MkSal<odSI p 31 
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about the acbaevements of the Gupta emperors We shall do Tvell to 
confine our attention to onlj things appertaining to Gaya and its 
en% irons 

The second great ruler of the Gupta dynastj , Samudragupta is 
especiallj famous m the history of Gaia for the comiaumcation that 
went between him and the King of Ceylon in about 330 A. D- 
Megbavania, tbe Kmg of Ceylon, one of whom is said to have been his 
brother, had sent two monks to do homage to Diamond throne and 
risit the monastery built by \soka to the east of the sacred tree at 
Bodh Gaya The strangers, perhaps b} reason of sectarian rancour, 
met with scant hospitahtj and on their return to the island com* 
plained to the Kmg that they could not find any place in India where 
they could stay in comfort King Meghavama recognised the justice of 
the complamt, and resolved to remedy the grievance by foundmg a 
monastery nhere his subjects, when on pilgrimage to the holy place 
should find adequate and suitable accommodation He accordmglv 
despatched a mission, to Samudragupta laden with the gems, for which 
Ceylon had always been renowned, and other laluable gifts, and 
requested permission to found a monastery on Indian soil Samudra- 
gupta flattered at receiving such attentions from tbe distant power, 
was pleased to consider the gifts as tribute, and gave the required 
permission The envoy returned home, and, after due dehberation. 
King Megbaiama decided to build a monastery near tbe holy tree 
His purpose was solemnly recorded on a copperplate and earned out by 
the erection of a splendid convent to the north of the tree The 
btuldmg, which was three storeyed m height, included sis halls, was 
adorned with three towers, and surrounded by a strong wall thirty or 
fortv feet high The decorations were executed in the nchest colours 
iMth the highest artistic skill, and the statue of Buddha cast in gold 
and siher, was studded with gems The subsidiary stupas enshrining 
relics of Buddha himself were worthy of tbe principal edifice In tbe 
seventh century when Hiuen Tsiang visited it, this magmficient 
establishment was occupied by a thousand monks of the Sthavira school 
of the Mahay ana and afforded ample hospitality to pilgrims from 
Ceylon Ibe site is now marked by an extensive mouiid(tl) 

The Chinese Pilgrim Fa Htan 

The Chinese pilgnm. Fa Hian wbo(i 2 ) visited India 
(405—411 A D 1 in tbe time of the most benevolent imperial Gupta 
Chaudragupta Vikramaditya, has left a glowing tribute to tbe pros- 
perity oi 'Nlagadha under tbe Gnpta dynastv The towns were tbe 
largest m tbe Gangetic plain, the people were nch and prosperous, 

(») Dr lineent Smith The History ot India (‘Second Ldibon, IDOS), 

p 8"2 The synehToniSTO ot Megbawna with bamndragnpta discovered by 
M Sylvsm Lon from a Chinese work, ha$ l>een discussed bv Dr Snuth in the 
paper on Onpla Chronology The inscnpiions of Mahanaman at Bodh Gaya (Indian 
Anuqoarr,' ICKtt, p 192) 

(li) Bcsl B Baddbut Record of the Western World 
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eraulatmg eacli other, m the practice of virtue, charitable institutioBS 
were numei'oua, rest liouses were provided for travellers oa the high 
nays and the Buddhist monasteries were liberally endowed The city 
of Gaya, we are informed by the pilgrim, “ was empty and desolate, the 
hoh places of Bodh Gaya, six miles to the south, were surrounded by 
jungle But at Bodh Gaya there were three monasteries, the priests 
of which uere supplied by the people with all that they could desire 

The Maukhanes 

The Maukhan rulers were also connected with the Gaya region 
The Ivlaukhari chieftain Anantavarman installed a beautiful image of 
the god Kiishna in one of the Barabar Hill caves, the Bomasa Bisbi 
cave, which was origmally a cave — dedication of Asoka the Great, for 
th^ accommodation of the Ajivika ascetics(lS) He also installed Hindu 
images m the Nagarjuni Hill caves which were dedicated to the 
Ajuikas bj the ihmg Dasaratha These installations prove the fact 
that J>Iaukbaries were ruling over the Gaya region alsoft^) The 
hlelnrauh posthumous iron piUar inscription of Chandra records the 
pious act of a powerful lung named Chindra consisting in the setting 
up of a lofty standard of the dmne Vishnu on the Vishnupada Hill 
Unfortunately the inscription is undated, but some scholars are of 
opinion that it belongs to the Gupta period and probably the lung 
Chandra is Chandragupta Vikramaditja of the Gupta dynasty The 
importance of the inscription lies in the fact that it at once presupposes 
the existence of a Vislmupada gin or hiU bearing the foot print of 
Vjsbnu(i5) 

Hiueu Tsiang s Accounts of Gaya Mahahodhi and its Environs 

Durmg the reign of Bushpabhuti Harshavardhana (606 — 648 AD) 
another Chinese pilgrim visited India and his accounts are more 
detailed This celebrated pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang remamed m India 
between 630 and 615 A D and recorded observations more or less 
minute about eveiy place he visited \ccording to him, the people of 
"Magadha highly esteemed the pursuit of learning and respected the 
religion of Buddha profoundly Magadba contained 50 monasteries with 
luost of whom followed the Mafaavana but there were also 
10 dera temples belonging to numerous sectaries of different persuasion 
i rom this it appears thit the land had recovered from the onslaughts and 
Ilio savage persecution of Sasanka King of Bengal, who was a bitter 
opponent of Buddhism and had dug up and burnt the Bodhi Tree, 
destroyed the convents and scattered the monks, carrying his ravages 
up to the tent of the >'cpalese hills The change of which Hiuen 
J-Ming speaks, appears to have been due to the benevolent power of 
flnrshavardhaua, who was a devoted adherent of Buddhism and a 

(>») Earabar 111 !! Cave loscnpUons ol AnatitavannoQ, ot Fleet Corens 
ln»cript 4 onam, \ol 111, pp 221—3^3 ^ 

0*) Ihd, \ol in, p Ul 

0 *) Qatua Oava sod BnddUa Gaya 1 p 153 
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liberal jntron of its institutions 1 rom the account of the Chine t. 
pilgrm It ajpt.ar', that Buddhism tlounshed in tie country of Mn„adli3 
and that Gaaa was croaMltd with sj Undid Buddhiit Rhrmea and pt.actful 
inonastcriea \t Gunamati, one of the first places m Gaaa MSited h\ 
Hnun ihung nhich has been identidt-d nith a sjKit in tin, ‘•outh of 
Dharaaata, there was a magnificient monasters containing oO Buddhi 
pru'sts and southwest of this was the nehU uidowed con^pnl of 
bilahhndri standing h' the side of a siugU sharp crag like a 
a destrijUion winch cUarl) |K>mts to the jcik of Uauwadol Iheucc 
the pilgrim went to Gaja which he describes as well defended, diflicult 
of access and thmlj populated, but containing 1 000 Brahraanas highh 
rcapccted h\ the people e\tr\wltre who wire eacmptwl bv the Kin^ 
from sen ices as \assils On his waj to Bodh Ga\a he made a detour 
to Pragbodhi, where he saw the «fnpaj erected bj \=oka to 
coimueiuorate all the spots trodden b\ Buddha and then at Bixlh Ga'a 
Itself he offered worship at the Bodlii Iree The temple was surrounded 
b\ a aast number of ift/pes and minor shrines The great monasten 
was occupied h} more than a thou aivl monks of the SthaMra school of 
the 'Maba^aua who afforded ample ho'^pitnht) to the monks of Colon 
and the tree it«elf Msited on each annnersan of the wirroiia da\ 
bj the pruicca of different countries and b> a pious multitude numberiDg 
tens of thousands who batlied its roots witli ecented water and 
perfumed milk Hiucn Tsiaug then cros eil the rner (Niranjana) and 
went to Bakraur wher*. there w’ls a stuja set up m liooour of the 
«cented elephant Gandlnhasti of which the remains still eiist and 
after leaving the place he marched north west m the direction of 
Bajagnha passing on the way Uukkoitapadagiri (modem Uurkilura) 
loshtirana (Jethiaii) and the warm springs of lopobana 

The accounts of Hiuen Tsiang arc complete and very minute In 
giving details of the Mahabodhi temple and its courtyard he has been verr 
particular He measured the distances or stupas and located each and 
evervthing worth mentioning with measured lengths and todav we are 
m a position to know the positions and the sizes of famous monasteries 
and stupas that existed in the courtvard of the Great Temple General 
Cnnnmgbam has very minutely studied the details of the pilgrims 
accounts and Las presented a scientific hiatorv of the Mahabodhi temple 
and its environs 

Palo Period 

The Palas of Bengal were devout Buddhists and a number of 
inscriptions at Bodh Gava from the times of Gopala and up to Mahipala 
(Circa 9'^S — ^1038) record the dedication of vanous statues of Buddha 
'Northern India had relap«!ed into anarchy after the death of 
Harshavardhana (G4S AD) Pataliputra fell mto rums and each small 
potentate carved out a kmgdom for himself During tbece anarchic 
davs Kings, from far and wide tried to engulf 'Magadha Th-* 
Kashtrakutas from the Deccan were excited and their western rivals 
the Pratiharas brought under control the whole of J*ortb from 
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tbe Punjab to Gujrat and tbe Palas’ dominions m the east Inscnp- 
tional evidence proies the fact that a large portion of Bihar, including 
at least Gflya and Hazanbagh districts, the whole of Tirbnt and ^orlh 
Bengal as far as Pabarapnr came to be occupied by tbe Pratiharas But 
after a lull for some 5 ears the Palas recovered their power and regained 
the Gaja district (Circa 935—992) Under the Pala King Mahipala 
Gava district formed \ part of his dominion Gopala, tbe first impor- 
tant ruler and founder of the Pala dynasty erected a great monastery at 
Bibar ■which took the place of Pataliputra as capital Under Gopala s 
successor lilagadha became a great centre of missionary enterprise, 
sending out emissaries to spread the faith over Central and Pastern 
India and even outside its borders Not tbe least notable result of bis 
activitj was the regnal of Buddhism in Tibet where Atisba, who bad 
studied under the Abbot of the Bodh Gaya monastery, succeeded in 
reforming Lamaism on a Buddhist model which afterwards became the 
yellow cap sect, and now the State Church bolds the entire secular 
goacmment of the country Atisha died m 1052 near Lhasa and “ the 
rock sculptures neat his tomb show that be and his followers strode to 
reproduce m this northern climate the surroundings of their monasteries 
in Gayi ’ Lt -Col Waddell writes, ** The rock sculptures boro 
abundant eMdence that Atisba and Indian monks of bis class bad been 
m this locality For tbe carvings covering the rounded shoulders and 
cliffs, along tbe roadside were more in the Indian style, whilst tbe 
contour and general appearance of those dark belicbcred rounded granite 
bills reminded one forcibly of similar bills m the Buddhist holy land 
round Buddha Gaya whence Alisha came 

Due to the missionary activities of Asoka, Kaniska and other rulers 
m the bepnning, the fame created by tbe pilgnmage of Chinese 
^Nellcrs Fa Hian, Hiuen Tsiang and others, tbe new interest in 
Buddhism taken by the Pala Kings, the glory of tbe sacred Buddhist 
spread far and wide and pilgrims not only from all parts 
of India but even from far off countries of China and Burma began to 
^pair to Gava The Palas were tolerant During tlieir rule 
Brahmanism also flounahed and Gaya, the old place of pilgrimage, 
attracted Hindus ns well as Buddhists Later on the Gaya town and 
Its wns Were adorned with a number of temples erected to the Sun 
VJM, Gadadhara, Siva Panati and dther Bnibmanistic coda and 
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0 ^ Sabah Bihar by Muhammad bm-Bukhtiyar Khilji 
1 * epoch-making event m the history of Bihar The 

"Diversities of Uddandapnr. Nalanda and VikTamsiIa 
According to the fifteenth 
chronicler Taranath. Bukhtiyar on this occasion also 
* Uddandapnr as a mark of his victon 

^ combined intolerance and rapacity of the Muslims founded tbo 
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death knetl of Buddhism, the popular religion of Bibar. Occupation of 
this important strategic region led to the conquest of Lakhnauti 
(Bengal) and Bihar and Bengal were temporaril) united bj Bukhtiyar 
ICbiljt The successors of Bukhti^ar KIiilji practically negatived the 
authority of Delhi due to pre^cnpation of lltutmish IJtutmish twice 
invaded Bengal and made Bihar a separate province under a Governor 
as a drastic measure to curtail the power of the Goiemor. But the 
arrangement lasted till his death An inscription found at Baridargah, 
BiharsbarifT, dated G 10/1212, ascribes the regal title of Tughan Khan, 
the then Governor of Bengal and makes no reference to the reignmg 
king of Delhi*. 

The old District Gazetteer of Gaya has mentioned that after the 
conquest of Bihar by BuUitijar Khitji Gaya passed under Jiluslim rule 
and its history is merged in that of the Subah Bibar, of nhicb it formed 
an important part (t^) But recent researches have thrown some light 
about the early Muslim occupation of South Bihar. It is true tint the 
ravages of the Muslima wrought against Buddhist monasteries of 
Uddandapur (Ahhar), Kalanda and VikTamsila almost forced Buddhism 
to disappear from its birth-place, but Muslim hold on Magadba (Soutn 
Bihar) was never extensive The conquest of Bukhtiyar only teroporanlv 
eclipsed the Hindu rulers of Sooth Bihar The dominant feature in the 
period following Iltutmish’a death was the recovery of Hindu military 
energy His work was virtually nullified m South Bibar There is 
evidence to prove that to the south independent princes survmng the 
Sena-Gahdvaia dominion held sway Tibetan chronicler of the fifteenth 
century assigned them insignia of ptlhtpalis, which is al«o supported bv 
an inscription discovered round Bodh Gaya, far into the thirteenth 
century and describes them as vassals of the Turks t 

In Bodh Gaya jtself are records inscribed by the ruling chiefs of 
Kama (Euraaon) and Sapadlaksba, whose dates suggest a continuous 
occupation of the district by the Hindus up to, at least, the reign of 
Balban Asokacalla, the king of Kama, Lis brother and his priests 
figure m these inscriptions la the years La sam 51/1170 71, 74/1193 94 
and the year 1813 of the nirvana era, which according to Fleet, should 
correspond to 1270 \ D ( 18 ) The old District Gazetteer, Gaya (190G) 
ostensibly corroborates on the basis of the accomplished work of these 
Hindu rulers Not onlv that early in the reign of Mahmud in the verv 
citadel of Muslim power, the Governor of Bihar Kuret Khan lost his 
life m repelling what was evidently a siege (19) But recognition of 
Balban’s suzerainty is implied by the inclusion of his 
name (written Birubana) m a San'skTit inscription of a resident of 


•ConaiDghain Beports XV, p 45 
y EaT Dynastic Hlstoty, Chap I, p 9^ 

(17) District Gazetteer Gbjs, 1900, p 22 

(U) Jooroal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Vbl V p OaS 
(IS) Mmhaj p 259 
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Gaya, named Banraj, dated m VS 1325/1268 A B which runs 
thus — Tatparena Turushka rajena Birabunena ' (20) 

If credence is to be placed into the bardic annals recounting 
Eajput attempts in the thirteenth or fourteenth century A P to free 
Gaya and other holy places from the Turks, direct annexation of the 
d strict by the Mewar Eajput must be presumed, which seems highly 
improbable (21) Balban’s declared policy of defensive consolidation 
would accord, at least, only with an acknowledgement of his para- 
mountey, most probablj , as the Tibetan account asserts, from the 
pilhtpaUs Thus it might be applied with great logic that Bukhtiyar’s 
victory only conferred the early Muslima the ‘ de jure ’ sovereignty, 
but not de facto mastery over South Bihar, at least up to the reign 
of Balkan 


Muslim Saints 

The comparative peace and prosperity owing to the defensive con 
solidatorj policy of Balban ushered m a new era m the history of Bihar 
It was during this time that the saints of Islam who excelled the Hindu 
priesthood and monks in active piety, energy and foresight began 
proselytising on a wide scale not so much bj force as by the fervour of 
their faith and exemplary character Thej Ined and preached among 
the low class Hindus in the grip of superstition and social repression 
These new converts in rural areas became a source of additional 
strength to the Muslim Government By destroying temples and 
monasteries the Muslim warriors of earlier times had only appropriated 
their gold and silver, but the sword could not silence history, nor carry 
otT their immortal spiritual treasure, wherein Jay rooted Bfindu idolatry 
and Hindu nationalism The saints of Islam completed the process of 
conquest, moral and spiritual by establishing dargahs and khanqahs 
deliberatelv on the sites of these ruined places of Hindu and Buddhist 
worship Hindus who had been accustomed for centuries to venerate 
tlie^e places easily transferred their allegiance to the pirs and ghazts 
TVit' rtsrfit o! flns rapprochement in the domain ol laith ultimately 
created a more tolerant atmosphere which kept the Hindus indifferent 
to their x>ohtical destiny Perhaps the most notable example of the 
invasion of the sites of Hindu worship by Muslim samts is the Irans 
formation of the Srmgi Eishi Kund into the Makhdum Kund at Ea]gir 
and the translation of the miracle working Buddha of the Bevadatta 
legend into a venerable Muslim samt, ^lakhdum Sahib Among the 
fourteenfh ceuturv Muslim mvstic Sufi samts Ahiva Manen and 
Bliaikhuddm Bihan made a great beadwav in mediaival Bihar for the 
cause of Islam Bihar became the preaching ground of the prominent 
Cliisti and Qadri orders of Sufism 


P) Cnnninetam Arcbaeologieal Sumv Report \ol HI p 127 
D strict GatcUctt Gaya XOOft, p 23 
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So far the Gaja district js concerned no systematic spade-work ha 
been done to trace the history of the earl> Muslim SuG saints Here i 
IS not out of place to mention that as a result of long association an( 
the increase of the comerted Indo Muslim comraunit} as well as of th 
liberalising reform movements spread out over several centuries, tb 
Hindus and Mohammadans had come to be considerably influenced b 
one another's thought and customs, and mutual toleration was takiQ, 
the place of niediieval uncompromising fanaticism The best specnnei 
of this Hindu-AIuslim rapprochement is found in the dargah of Chan 
Haji or Chand Saudogir at Dan^apur Parvati which got mention n 
the reports of General Connmgham and Dr Gnersoo It is said tba 
the burial ceremony of Chand Haji was performed by a Hindi 
/okir ( 22 ) Recently some matenal documcnla, including jarmans am 
sanads, paruanas, oQicial letters and mahzarnamas haie been found n 
a village Amthua or Umato, about seven miles east of flabanabad 
which mainlj deal with the Mughal period The manu'^npts of th« 
materials are preserved in the Oriental Public Libraty, Patna Witbn 
a walled enclosure on an elevated ground to the north of the village then 
are flve old tombs which arc situated m a row and were apparentlj 
uailt at one and the same time The^e are reputed to be of ’* Hsj 

martjrs " To the south of this, at a place where a Karbala wa 
built later, there stood a Shersbahi mosque erected at time when tb( 
great Sut liad not assumed the 60 vereigut> of India, though ho bac 
become the de facto ruler of Bihar This is evident from a datec 
epigraph incised on a stone slab measuring 8"x35" having unmistak 
ably Hindu decorative motifs on its back Another walled enclosure 
contains numerous old bnck-built tombs, mcloding those of certaic 
persons mentioned in the documents examined, namely, Shaikl 
Muhammad Cbisti, etc An mterestmg sajiad bearing the seal ol 
“ fTafar Shan Banda i Badshah Alamgir 1079 \ H " mentioning 

Khidmat Guzur Klian, a Almister and Lashkar Kban, a Governor ol 
Bihar, and conferring properties in pargana Bhdawar for repairmj 
mosques and expenses of the Khanqah and maintenance of Bibi Babia 
Zainab Khadija and Daolat shows that they were descendants o 
Znbdat ul'Wasilen Shaikh Mohammad Chisti Fazil Qadn, a descen 
dant of the founder of Qadn order, Badr Alam Qadn, a descendant ol 
Abdul Qadir Gilani and Sayed Abdul Haq are mentioned m the tombs 
TVTiat is more gratifying is that two scholars of Amthua were invited tc 
Delhi by Emperor \nraDgzeb and appointed members of a syndicati 
of celebrated theologians for compiling an anthontative work on Mushni 
Jnnspmdence called Fatwa i Hmdia or Fatwa i Alamgm MulJfi 
Muhammad Shafi was descendant of Abdul Qadir Gilani the founder oi 
the Qadn order of Suflsm He came to Ghazni via Sirhmd and Delh 
to Bihar m the fourteenth century during the life of the celebrated 
samt scholar of Bihar Shanff Mukhdum Sharfoddm Yahiya Manen 
Mulla Shafi was a great scholar and pious samf 
(U) Qnetsoa Notes ^ Gaya. 
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MuUa Muhammad Faiq was descended from Qadwatus-Salildn 
M‘\Uiduia Budd Sufi who has been mentioned, among others, in a 
jarman of Jahangir, dated ^ulgoda 1038 A H./1623 Budd Sufi was 
also a resident of Amthua and a book written by him about the devo- 
tional practices of the Qadri order is available All the farmans fioni 
Shabjahan to Muhammad Shah were issued for granting inadad i massh 
to the saints and scholars of Amtboa 

There is an interesting account of Sheikh Muhammad All durmg 
the time of Danya Jihan Dohani, the powerful Governor of Bihar under 
the Lodis, who at first paid no heed to the frantic appeals of the Sheikh 
for the help as his whole family had been done to death by the order 
of Jiwan, the Kol chief of the wild tracts of modem Aurangabad 
subdmsion for preaching Islam among his tribes Sayed Muhammad 
Qadn had come all the way from Baghdad m 846-47 A H with a few 
followers to preach Islam, and if possible to secure the redress of the 
grievances of Sheikh Muhammad All, then a pilgrim at Mecca Danya 
IJhan ordered aj Khusk or villa to be buJt for the Qadn samt at a place 
which was once known as “ Narahna ” 

After the demise of Balban, Sultan Nasiruddm retamed the provmce 
of Bihar and appomted Finiz Aitgm, the Royal (Balbani) Mamluk as 
its Governor But it is a reasonable guess that Firuz Aitgm of Bihar 
bad already become semi independent and be seized the Government of 
Bengal after the death of Kaikus Saltan Shamsuddm Pimz Shah 
entrusted the Government of Bihar to one of his sons Tajuddin Hatim 
Khan There are two mscnptions of the time of Firuz from Bihar, 
dated respectively 709 and 715 A H bearing the name of Firuz Shah 
as sovereign and that of Hatim Khan as Governor 

Though we get no inscription of the founder of the Tugluq dynasty, 
we have two important ones of his son and successor, Muhammad Bm 
Tugluq, namely, the beautiful Sukunat inscriptions of Bihar Shanff 
These inscriptions show that the province of Bihar was agam detached 
from Bengal about the thirties of the fourteenth century The molfuzat 
of the renowned samt of Bihar mentions one Zamuddin hlaidul Mulk 
as the mufti or Governor of Bihar, and tells us that emperor 
Muhammad Bin Tugluq sent through Majdul Mulk a “ Bulgarian 
Carpet for Sarfuddm Abiya Maneri, and also ordered the former to 
set aside a Jagtr from Eajgir for the upkeep of Khanqah which he had 
to build for the convenience of the samt’a devotion 

There is an inscription on black basalt in the shrme of Bibi Kamalo 
at Kako (Gaya) which tells us the tmmes of Firuz Shah’s successors, 
Aiuiiammad Shah, his son, and Mahmud Shah, his grandson Now we 
IV? G phase, the Mndim period m Bihar when it was under 

e Sarqi kings o! J aunpur Their inscriptions range between the vears 
f ^ ^ appears that the Jaunpur kmgs had given Jagirs 

0 atban chiefs and Rajput and Bhumihar Brahmans also sot consider- 
ahle influence 
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But Bihar under the Afgans, Nuhanis (Luhani), Fonnulis, the Sure 
and Kararams asserted itself against both Delhi and Bengal, and under 
the Surs it was soon destined to dominate the whole of India Sher 
Shah’s mosque inscription of Amthua (Gaya) which no longer exists is 
important for its two dates 935/1528-29 and Sunday, 22 Shaban, 912 
(1535), as the accession of Sher Shah to the throne of Delhi occurred 
m 947 or 1540 “ Dar Ahdx^BandaQi Hazarat Ah Sher Khan Wald 

Hasan Sur ” is written on the inscription Though virtually master 
of Bihar, he had not yet assumed the sovereignty of India 

In the begmning of Ahbar a reign tmtil 1563, North Bihar, with its 
capital at Hajipur, was directU governed bj the Sur of Bengal, while 
South Bihar, with its mam scat in the lov.n of Bihar Shariff, was in 
the hand of a Kararani Afgan, named Jlian Solaiman (23) On the 
assassination of 3a\a\ Sha^ Bur, the Karatanis became supreme oxe’ 
the whole of Bihar and Bengal Solaiman with the help of his brother, 
who had conquered Bengal, not only united the two provmces under 
one rule but also conquered Onssa The recalcitrant attitude of Baud, 
the successor of Sulaiman compelled ALbar to take stem attitude against 
the former and Ahbac personally conquered Bihar m August, 1574 

The Afgans were only scotched but not killed A mighty upsurge 
ensued in the district of Gaya by the forcible expulsion of Arab 
Bahadur, the Agent of Manim Khan(2^) from the fort of Maber(M 
(Gaya) by the two Afgan nobles Haji and Gbazi The stem attitude 
of hluza^r Khan Turbati succeeded to quell the disturbance 
temporarily only to nse agam 

After the transfer of Muzaffar Khan Turbati m Bengal in 1577 a 
fresh and formidable msargence began m Bihar due to the disaffection 
of the military commanders On the receipt of the news Akbar sent 
Raja Todar ilal fox suppressing the rebels Dalpat Shabi, the Baja of 
Bhojpur, supported the Muslim rebels There is mention in the ALbar 
Kama (page 472) that Todar Mai reached the town of Gaya on the 
15th Mihr or 27th of September, 1580 The rebels bemg nnafale to 
mamtam their ground, moved on and halted at the town of Balura or 
Sherghati It was m the vicinity of Sherghftti that Masum, the leader 
of the rebels, despite the paucity of his troops, took advantage of the 
carele'^s and over confident attitude of the imperialists turned bad 
and suddenly attacked them at night <26) Ultimately the rebels, despite 
their rmtial advantages, were worsted and Shahr i Bahira or Sherghati 
was occupied Soon the Garhi pass was occupied and Eaja Todar Mai 

(p) Bihar m Journal of Asiatic Socislj of Bengal, 1875 

(^) \i2i 1 Alban 318 Abol Fazal ssjs that Itunim Xhan was given jagir lO 
Bihar 

ilaher is about ten miles to the south-east of Gaja m the mo3ero 
survey map 

Ste also Beames a map Jonmsl of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 16S5 

O’*) Tswanlh i Alchari 353 
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was in a position to send a report that the whole of South Bihar as 
far as Garhi(2T) had been re annexed to the empire. 

By the time Khan-e-A]ain had joined Kaja Todar Mai at the end 
of September, 1580, the rebels had left Bihar and fled to Bengal. Bat 
instead of leading an expedition to that province in pursuit of the 
fugitives the imperjahsts decided to restore peace and order and consoli- 
date their position in Bihar On the 8th Abar or 20th October, 1580, 
the whole countiy(2S) from Shahr Bahira or Shergbati to Eohtas was 
made over to Mohib Ah Khan and Syed Mnzaffar and the historian, 
Mir Masum Bhakkari, were sent along with him On that day the 
armies halted at Gaya in the neighbourhood of Eaj Garha where 
Mohammad(29) Baha Dost came and joined Khana a-Azam with 
two hundred of his followers who had broken with the rebels The 
concerted action of Baja and Bban made Bihar clear of the rebels by 
the end of 1580 

Raja Todar Mai left Bibat and went back to Delhi near about the 
otli September, 1581 Khana e Ajam continued to govern Bihar and 
was assisted by Hakim Human and Hakim Ah who were sent m 
October, 1581 to serve as Sadars m the north and south of the province 
Kuar Man Singh was sent to assume the Governorship of Bihar where 
he and his uncle Raja Bhagwan Das had been granted fiefs m 
December, 1587 The Kuar got the title of Raja on the death of his 
uncle \bnl Pazal( 80 ) gajs that “ Baja Man Singh administered the 
province of Bihar well and the refractory became obedient ” Prmce 
Danml, and Prince Salim, the heir apparent, figure prominently in the 
history of Bihar at the end of the sixteenth century 

During the reign of -lurangzeb Bihar wag under Subahdar Daud 
Klian who subdued the Baja of Palamau m 1G63 AD and founded 
the citv of Daudoagar as a mark of Ins victory After the death of 
Daod I\ban Shamsber Khan was appointed the Governor of Bihar who 
died m 1712 AD His tomb at Sbarasbernagar (Gaya), which was 
erected during his life time, is one of the principal monuments of the 
mediicval Bihar 

The Ulughal Subahdars 

later Mughal emperors tnosferred Bihar again to the province 
of Bengal which was ruled semi-mdependently by Nawab Nazims 
through Deputy Subahdars These Subahdars played significant roles 
chieftains when the central control slackened- Alivardi Khan, 
the Deputv Subaluhr of Bihar under Shuja-ud daula, tried to subdue 
the local potentates whose independence had become a menace to the 

t ) \ln I \kbati, JI, 352 TawstiUt v Akh&n, *iinpW jaTs th»t the GarJii was 
vsptuwd, 35a 

P*) VVhftrnufiB C5. 
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mg power Eiyazu s Salatm mentions m tins connection " Invading 
1 tracts of Sundar SmgU, Zamindar of Tekari and Namdar Khan 
iin, who, sheltered by dense forests and rocks, had not cared for 
mer Nazims, had neglected to discharge the duties of lojalty, and had 
rer paid the Imperial re\enue without coercion All Vardi Khan 

about chastising them, subdued their tracts completely, levied the 
enues from them to the fullest extent, and reduced them to thorough 
jjection And similarly punishing other insolent rebels, Ah Vardi 
lan placed the ring of submission on their ears ' This testimom 
»ves the fact that Gaya was frequently overrun by contendmg armies 
ring the troublous times which fulU engulfed the Mughal Empire and 
red the way for the establishment of the British power 

PotLerful Zamtndars 

During these uncertain times the district of Gaya underwent manv 
remmental and fiscal vicissitudes and was parcelled out into many 
nmdaries and a number of powerful zamindars grew up, keeping the 
all standing armies as was done bv the barons of the feudal age in 
rope The Baja of Tekari was paramount m the centre of the 
trict, Kamgar Khan and his brother Namdar Khan in Narbat and 
mai m the east, Vishnu Singh, the zamindar of Sins and Kutumba 
the west and the Baja of Bamgarh m the south The Bamgarh Baja 
same so powerful that the Viceroy of the province had scarcely any 
itrol over him To curb his power an expedition was sent against 
n in 1740 headed by the father of the author of the Saiml 
itaMiarm and assisted by the zamindars of Sins, Kutumba and 
erghati as well as the Eaja of Tekari The Bamgarh fort was 
Ddued and the allied forces advanced far into the hills, but tbi«> 
pedition was abandoned in consequence of the bewildering news that 
} turbulent Mabarattas were marching through the hills in order to 
oop down upon Bengal During these days of bickerings amongst 
} zamindars on the one hand and the ruling power on the other, 

,ya suffered a lot Balaji Bao m 1743 marched through it on his 
,y to Bengal at the head of 50,000 horses It is said he levied 
atributions forcibly Ahmad Khan, the grandson of Baud Khan 
le founder of Daudnagar) holding the parganas of Anccha and Goh 
ntured to withstand Balaji Bao He shut himself up with his family 
5 troops and all the merchants and moneyed men of the place m the 
•t of Ghau'igarh which he had built and fortified close to Daudnagar 
le Mabarattas sacked and burnt the town Ahmad Khan had to pay 
fine of Bs 50,000 Thence forward the Mabarattas passed through 
kari, Gava and Manpur without any opposition 

Raghoji Bhonsh's Invasion 

The second sallv of the Mabarattas under Eaghoji Bhonsle took 
ice m 1745 This was because Eaghoji wanted to rescue some Afghan 
lowers of ^fustafa Khan, the rebellious general of Ahvardi Khan who 
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had taken refnge m the hill near Sasaram after their defeat near 
Jagdishpur It is said that tlie Maharattas on their inarch sacked and 
plundered the town of Tekari and all the adjoining territory, after 
■which they crossed the Son and did not visit Gaya again till after they 
bad eSected a junction with the Afghans 

Shahzada Shah Alam*s Invasions 

After these Maharatta gkirmishes the district of Gaya enjoyed 
peace for some years Only one notable incident took place Bama 
Narayana, the Deputy Governor of Bihar, led an expedition against 
\ishnu Singh of Sins and Ivutumha on bis refusal to pa\ anv 
ie\enue after Siraj ud daula’a death and annexed a considerable strip of 
territory But Gaya was again involved into serious fighting The 
Shahzada, the imperial prince, who afterwards became the Mughal 
emperor bhah Alam, invaded Bihar in order to estabhsh his claims to 
the province which had fallen to the lot of the Bengal Governor during 
the declme of the central power Kamgar Khan of the Gaya district 
joined him and became quite important m the Bihar politics of the 
day Shah Alam was repulsed by the English, the de facto rulers of 
Bengal, near Barb When he became shortly afterwards the Mughal 
emperor after his father a assassmation, be fell back on the Gaya 
district, where he and hts army reigned without opposition from 
Daudnagar to the environs of Bihar The author of Sair ul Muta 
kharin writes '* Having nothing to subsist upon but what he found m 
the fields and among the fanners of the flat country, both himself and 
his cavalry and cattle would have been exceedingly distressed had he 
sojourned for any length of time m one place, in such a case be would 
have suSered for want of gram and for everything requisite for an army 
His authority was not acknowledged, and he was obliged to live by 
rapine and plunder just as if he had been m the country of some 
•stranger ’’ The Baja of Tekari suffered a lot on account of the long 
stay of Shah Alam and the assistance he got from Kamgar Khan 
Afterwards he had to come out of bis fortress and was captured by 
1 000 Mughal horses sent by Kamgar Khan 

The Battle of Manpur (January 15, 1761) 

At length Shah Alam had to give battle to the Enghsh troops 
under Major Carnac with the allied troops under Mirart the son of the 
Nawab Mir Jafar Khan and the Governor Kama Narayana The battle 
was fought at Manpur m Gaya on the nght side of the river Phalgu 
On the side of the Mughal emperor there were al'n some soldiers headed 
by a Prench adventurer Monsienr Law who had taken service with 
the Indian powers after the capture of Chandamagar and had joined 
the emperor with a small tram of artflleiy The battle was decisive 
and Shah Alam along with Kamgar Khan broke and fled away Monsieur 

to the last and afterwards surrendered to Major Camac 
bhah Alam came to terms and was escorted to Patna where he 
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conferred formally the viceroyalty of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa on 
Mir Kasim Ali In the year 1764 Mir Kasim Ah was defeated at 
Buxar for he had revolted against the English supremacy o\er him and 
had taken definite stand After his defeat the English became the 
master of the lower provinces of Bengal 

The admmistrative history of early British mle m Gaya distnct 
from after the grant of tfjicani in 1765 up to the great ^lovement of 
1857 followed more or less the same pattern as m the other districts of 
Bihar The dual Government of Clive led to a lot of oppression, 
corruption and distress The position was further aggravated by a 
terrible famine in 1770 which had affected the district of Gaya as well 
In 1770 a change was made m the system of administration by the 
establishment of a Eevenue Council m Patna Most of the present 
district of Gaya continued to be in Sarkar Bahar with its headquarters 
at Gaya The admmistrative set op at Gaya, however, was linked up 
with the EevenUe Council that was set up m Patna smce 1770 The 
administration of revenue collection under the Council was unsatis- 
factory and m 1781 a change was made m the system The Council 
was abolished and the farm of whole of Bihar province was taken by 
Bai Baiyan Kallian Smgh, son of Sbitab Bai The subordinates who 
were employed for collection of revenues were extremely unsympathetic 
to the cultivators The rulers were more mclmed to get as much 
revenue as possible from the ratijats 

There was a set of powerful zammdars all over the district who 
were more or less exercismg the authority of petty rulers They were 
also m their turn quite oppressive on the tenants They maintamed 
their own hand of soldiers or lathtaJs It is significant that m Bennel's 
map of South Bihar the zammdars of Narhat Samai and Bins Kutamba 
are specially shown as if they were semi independent estates Tnese 
zammdars were potential source of disturbance occasionally helping 
the British rulers and occasionally trying to undermme \hem Kamgar 
Khan of Hasua died in 1764 but Wans Ah Khan, the last survivor of 
the brothers of Hasua, who had been expelled from Kharakdiha on the 
British occupation of C&otanagpur remained m possession of the familv 
estates in Bihar proper to which Iqbal Ah Khan, son of Kamgar Khan 
succeeded in 1778 In Sins Kutumba Naram Smgh, nephew of Bishun 
Smgh, had succeeded to the zamindan He was, however, ousted from 
the direct management of the estate m 1778 owing to default in 
payment of revenue During the revolt of Chait Smgh in 1781 Iqbal 
All Khan of Hasua and Naram Smgh of Sms Kntumba showed active 
sympathy for him But they were routed Iqbal Khan’s estates m 
Bajgir and Amartha were granted to Ah Ibrahim Khan for his help to 
prevent Patna massacre m 1763 Iqbal 41i Khan died in 1800 leaving 
no legitimate descendant 

In Julv. 1787 the office of the Bevenue Chief was abolished and 
Thomas Law became Collector of the distnct of Bahar This district 
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with headquarters at Gaya, as mentioaed before, included the area 
now covered by the districts of Patna and Gaya with Japla and 
Belonja and included the parganas up to the rner Kiul One of the 
administrative problems of Thomas Law was to keep m check the 
powerful zammdars of the district Thomas Law conceived the scheme 
of makmg permanent settlement with the village maliks 

There were obvious advantages to he gamed by making them 
zammdars, their wnlikano would be added to their zamindan allow- 
ance as security for their taking pains to avoid default iloreover, 
since these inoliks possessed a prescriptive title anterior to that of the 
Mayj family, a permanent sellleinenl with them would effectivel; 
keep out Iqbal Ah Ifhan The aggressions of the Mayi family wet' 
comparatively recent, the memory of Kamgar Ehan was still vivid 
and Iqbal All Ivhan's rebellion had occurred only six years before 
The local officers might well view with some concern the possibility o 
this family’s return to power -^part from these considerations 
Thomas Law pointed out the advantages to be expected from 
permanent settlement, as that the temporary farmer neglected irriga 
tion works, whereas a permanent propnetor might be expected to tak 
an intelligent interest in his estate From the beginning of 1788, Lai 
was indefatigable in urging the adoption of a permanent settlemenl 
and although the Board of Eevenne disapproved of his scheme, tb 
Court of Directors in 1792 made bis settlement permanent, complimeni 
mg him on his activity, knowledge and humanity — m thus brmgm 
into view the advantages of a permanent settlement Law s settle 
meat was undoubtedly of great importance in the development of th 
scheme for the permanent settlement of these provmces because whil 
others were hesitatmg, doubting, and finding difficulties in every pla 
proposed, Law not only boldly prepared a plan but promptly carried : 
into effect 


The permanent settlement was made m 1703 and along with othi 
districts it had brought m its tram both its good and evil m Gay 
district as well 


The uncertamtv of the times and the sense of msecurity whic 
prevailed often tempted the outsiders as well as the powerful rival 
within the district to cross sword with the zammdars and the Companv' 
Wyants m Gaya district The Mayis tried to dispossess Choudhur 
Bhelun Smgh, ancestor of the Baja of Amawa Bhelun Sin"h wa 
able to suMessfullv resist the Mayis when they tried to disposs°css h,r 
of his Tndkrats which be bad purchased m Malda pargana Tii 
incursions of the 'Maharattas were a constant nightmare It 
that several times the scare of the Alaharatfas made the 
Ga\a town raise high walls noS devise protective measures *i? 
town Bat there is no record to show that the Maharattas ^ 

invaded Gaja Highway robbery and dacoity were ramnsnt 
this penod It was not possible to chech the incidence 
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un«iel(i> Sarkar Babar from the headquarters at Gaja In 1825 this 
led to the creation of a nen district m Patna. The name of the 
district of Bahar was changed to that of Ga%a in 1605. 

Unfortunately there has not been much study of the social and 
economic historj’ of this interesting period when the British administra- 
tion ^^as being consolidated Communications were extremely difficult 
as mentioned before Crime uas \erj common There were scattered 
European planters who were interested m the cultivation of opium 
and indigo There was a largo scale export of these articles to the 
factories m Patna The journals of Buchanan's fours {1811-12) in 
South Bihar also contain his memoirs regarding the district of Gaja 
and gi\e us descriptions nf the various places that he M«ited • 
Unfortunately Buchanan Hamilton does not appear to have had much 
interest in the administrative bistoiy of the district 

Some descriptions of the district from Buchanan Hamilton's report 
will he of interest Buchanan's opinion of the roads m the district 
was h} no means high He described Jahanabad as a large countrv 
town He had visited Kurta (Kurtha), Kaunadol and Barabar He 
bad given lengthy descriptions of the relics he found at Barabar and 
Nagirjun He had mentioned about the narrow, dirty and crooked 
streets of Gaya town He had given a vivid description of Vislmupada 
temple His description of Gava is quite mtercsting He noticed two 
gateways with a street between and attributed them to Mrs Seton, one 
with Begister and the other with Judge He found the town of Gaya 
more than half of a mile from north to south and somewhat less from 
east to west 

He mentions that tasar, mdigo, catechu and cotton used to be 
grown He mentions one Jfr Christian having encouraged the sowing 
of mdigo 

Buchanan found some Buddhist monasteries m different places of 
the district He had observed that the purdah svstem was not as 
strict m Gaya as he found m Bbagalpur 

The mam administrative problem during this period was to conso 
lidate the administration and the activities of the early administrators 
m various departments Before this consolidation could take place 
came the Great Movement of 1857, commonly described as the Sepov 
Mutmy 

The British Period 
The Movement of 1857 

In the previous paragraphs we have seen that daring the last days 
of the Mughals and the Nawabs of Bengal the English had sufficient 
opportunity to occupy Bengal dominions mclndmg Bihar After the 

•Bihar and Onssa Research Society Journal, Vol VIII Pts m 4 IV, 192*’ 
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English had estabhshed their rule m India nothing significant happen- 
ed m respect to Gaya toll the Movement of 1857 described by the 
Bntish historians as the mutiny During this Movement Gaya plaved 
an important role Even smce the commencement of the convulsions 
in Upper India, there had been indications of an unquiet spirit pervad- 
ing all classes of the people In the city itself the fiction that the 
bones or blood of svrnie and oxen had been mixed with flour of the 
bazar was mdustriously disseminated, and attempts were made to 
corrupt the Sikh soldiers who were posted there, and to win them over 
to the rebel cause There was, however, no overt act of hostility , and 
the disturbances only began with the abandonment of the station The 
Collector of Gaya, Mr Alonzo Money reported on the 28th of July, 
1857 that the mutiny of Dinapur had thrown Gaya into a ferment, but 
there was nothing to be afraid of the towns people, as they were 
surrounded by a new and strong police and had a wholesome dread of 
the 45 English and 100 Sikhs This Collector was confident enough 
of his power and strategy and was prepared to meet anybody of the 
rebels under 300 or 350 about two miles from the town, and had no 
doubt of giving them a good thrashing He received a message on 
lluly 31, from the Commissioner of Patna informing him of the defeat 
of Dunbar's party near Arrah and saying that everything must now be 
sacrificed to holdmg the country and the occupation of a central posi 
tion He was ordered to proceed forthwith with the treasure to Patna 
He called the residents under his charge and informed them of the 
order and at six that evening he started with his troops leaving Gaya 
under the charge of the Daroga and the Subahdar of the no/tb guard 
He had no carts to take away the treasury containing seven lakhs of 
rupees When they had gone three miles off from the town Mr Monev 
and Mr Hollings, oEBcers of the Opium Department decided to come 
back to save the Government properly But Mr Money came back 
alone sending the party away to Patna He found the city quiet and 
no harm whatsoever was done to the Government property The 
towns people and the Gayawals expressed their joy on his return and 
promised every help But not much help was received from the 
‘o'agtiwrfiB lAoney decnSefi once more to go away with treasury with 
the help of the detachment of the 64th stationed at Sherghati On 
the let of August it transpired that the soldiery at Dmapur had 
mutinied and had attacked and looted Arrah The Gayawals did not 
co-operate, the zamindars were indifferent and disaffected Of the 
promised levies less than 300 men and those, the refuse of the villages 
old, weak and useless, came to the rescue of the Collector He got an 
urgent message from Dmapur on the Srd of August " For God’s 
Sake, look out The 8th Native Infantry have marched upon Gaya, 
they sav, with one gun ” Mr Money decided to fall back on the 
Gnnd Trunk Koad with the treasure on the pack bullocks and carts 
wiiicn had brought the English soldiers WTiile the convoy was off, he 
came back to his bungalow to save a few things of value and heard 
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unwieldy Sarkar Baliar from tbo headquarters at Ga\a In 1825 this 
led to the creation of a neu district m Patna The name of the 
district of Bahar ^^as changed to that of Ga\a in 1865 

Unfortunately there has not been much study of the social and 
economic history of this interesting penod when the British administra 
tion was being cou'^ohdated Communications were extremely difiicult 
as mentioned before Crime was aery common There were scattered 
European planters who were mtercsted in the cultivation of opium 
and indigo Xhere was a large scale export of these articles to the 
factories in Patna The journals of Buchanan’s tours (1811 12) m 
South Bihar also contain lus memoirs regarding the district of Gaya 
and give us dt'^criptions of the \inous places that he ri«itod • 
Unfortunatch Buchanan Hamilton does not appear to ha\c had much 
interest in the administrative historv of the district 

Some descriptions of the district from Buchanan Hamilton s report 
will he of interest Buchanan s opinion of the roads in the district 
was bv no means high He described Jahanabad as a large countrv 
town He bad M«itcd Ivurta (Kurtba) Eauwadol and Barabir He 
had given lengthy descriptions of the relics he found at Barabar and 
Jvagarjnii He had mentioned about tbe narrow, dirty and crooked 
streets of Gaya town He had given a vivid description of \ i«hnupada 
temple His description of Gava is quite interesting Ho noticed two 
gateways with a street between and attributed tbcm to Mrs Seton one 
with Begister and tbe other with Judge He found the town of Gava 
more than half of a mile from north to south and somewhat less from 
east to west 

He mentions that tasar indigo catechu and cotton used to I e 
grown He mentions one Jlr Christian having encouraged the sowing 
of indigo 

Buchanan found some Buddhist monasteries m different places of 
the district He had observed that tbe purdah system was not as 
strict m Gaya as be found m Bhagalpur 

The mam administrative problem during this period was to conso 
lidate the administration and the activities of the earlv administrators 
in various departments Before this consolidation could take place 
came the Great Movement of 1857 commonly described as the Sepov 
Mutiny 

The British Period 
The Movement of 18a7 

In the previous paragraphs we hare seen that dunng the last davs 
of tbe Mughals and the Nawahs of Bengal the English had sufficient 
opportunity to occupv Bengal domimons including Bihar \fter the 

*Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society Journal Vol VUI Pts m A IT laf 
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destroying tvro factories belongmg to the Solano family It was fully 
expected that Gaya and its jail would be attacked, and as the jail was 
considered untenable 156 of the worst prisoners were sent to Sherghati 
The guards broke into rebellion within six miles of that place, shot 
their officer and released their prisoners On the 22nd of June, the 
remainder of the najib guard reported that 200 rebels had come 
quietly to the jail in the night and released the prisoners After two 
days, the Jahanabad thana was surprised, the Goyemment buildings 
burnt, tbe daroga cut mto pieces and his mangled body hung up by 
the heels on the tree opposite to tbe tbana Jodbara Smgh openly 
boasted that be would destroy every public bmldmg between the Son 
and IMonghyr Captain Rattray with a big force was sent to crush 
him At the battle of Kasma he was routed finally and this enabled 
the English to re establish their authorities finally m the district 

The Movement of 1857 was an eye opener to the British adminis 
tration and immediate steps were taken in all tbe afiected districts to 
atop the recrudescence of such movements Similar measures were 
taken for the district of Gaya also The character of tbe Police State 
that IS usually associated with tbe later phase of British administration 
m India, received a new momentum because of the Movement of 
1857 It was found necessary to strengthen the policy of divide and 
rule and for this a privileged class who could be trusted as a buffer 
was deliberately encouraged The landed aristocracy and a section of 
the intellectuals and particular communities were roped in to create this 
privileged section 

The old Correspondence Volumes preserved m the atchievea of 
the Collector’s Becoid Boom at Gaya and m the Record Room of the 
Divisional Commissioner in Patna are excellent source materials to 
trace the history of the subsequent decades following 18o7 * There are 
a large number of letters indicating that there was ruthless confisca 
tion of the properties of the " rebels” and award of portions of them 
to the loyalists A number of other landed aristocracy were given 
extensive blocks of land for their loyal services Eaja Jaiprakash 
Natain of Deo in Aurangabad subdivision was given tbe title of 
Maharaja Bahadur and a Knighthood of the Star of India for his 
senices m helping tbe British, particularly m Chotanagpur The 
manufacture and sale of arms which used to be carried on at Tekari, 
Bnrrea in Nawada subdivision and Deo in Sherghati subdivision was 
restricted with a new to disarm the general public There were 
extensive searches m the villages and a large quantity of arms and 
ammunitions were traced and confiscated It is mentioned in one of 
the letters that the elder Ram of Tekan was fonnd in possession of a 
cannon which bad escaped the search made after the Movement There 
are a large number of letters which show that the family of Tekan 
was deeply suspected as having secret sympathy with the Movement 
This cannon was seized 


•Picaso see Gaja old Beeords edited bv B 0 Roy ChandhTiTy 
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that the jail ^vas let loose and the prisoners were set free He at once 
got ofl on a home to catch the con\o^ Soon the disafTcctcd persons, 
pn^KJuers and the napbs and all nlio could assemble pursued and 
attacked the troops ^\boIn they o\crtook )n the rocky pass on the Dobbi 
road near the present jail But they were repulsed The party -went 
awa} unmolested and reached the Baniganj railway station and thence 
proceeded to Calcutta and made over the treasure which he was able 
to 8a\c 

Ga>a was re occupied on the ICtli ot August b} a force of 220 of 
Captain Eattraj’a Sikhs and 35 men of H Ms 85th Steps were at 
once taken to restore the authority of Goaemment Outstations of 
Shcrghati and Nawada which bad been abandoned were re occupied on 
Ibe 8th of September On tbe 8th September the 5th Irregular 
Ca\alr5 which had re\olted at Bhagalpur, in%aded the Gaja district 
plundering as thev went At length, after Lavmg destrojed the public 
buildings at Nawada, the} approached Ga}a and Captain Eattrav 
proceeded to encounter them at a few miles’ distance from the station 
but after a se\ero skirmish, in which they inflicted considerable loss on 
the Police Battalion, they evaded him and got to Gaja before he could 
reach Here they made an unsuccessful attack on a house which Jiad 
been fortifled for the protection of tbe residents, but succeeded m 
breaking open the jail and liberating the prisoners They failed m an 
attempt to plunder the town and after murdering tbe Munsif of Bihar 
they rode off for Tckari and the Son Towards (bo end of October, 
fresh alarm was caused hv the advance of two companies of the 82nd 
Native Infantry which had mutinied at Bhagalpur but the mutineers 
contmued their march through Jahanabad to tbe Son without visiting 
Gaya, and on the 22nd October Major English marched to its rescue 
with a detachment of the 53rd Begiment 
Jodhara Singh 

So far we have been considering the rebellious attack’s of the 
soldiery, now let us recount the warlike activities of a remarkable man 
named Jodhara Singh, who with a band of Bhojpur men had created 
havoc in the north and west of the district mal^g grants of lands to 
his followers and declaring that the British rajya was over The Arwal 
area was plundered b\ him A party of noftbs sent to check him 
failed m its object Jodhara Singh retreated to his house at Khammi 
which was strongly fortifled and garrisoned by 70 or 80 men armed 
with guns and matchlocks It was with great difficulty that he was 
humbled later on 

Tlbe Government officers took struigent steps to restore order 
A body of European mounted police was raised to crush the insurgents 
an extra police force was sent to Nawada, and m January, 18o8, Gaya 
itself was remforced bj 100 soldiers and officers of the Indian Navy 
In June, 1858 it was heard that a batch of Shahabad insurgents had 
crossed the Son river with the intention of attacking Tekan But 
they contented themselves with plondermg villages near Arwal and 
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destrojing two factories belonging to the Solano family It was full> 
es^ected that Gaya and its }ail would be attacked, and as the jail was 
considered untenable 156 of the worst prisoners were sent to Sherghati 
The guards broke into rebelhon within six miles of that place, shot 
their officer and released tbeir prisoners On the 22nd of June, the 
remainder of the najib guard reported that 200 rebels had come 
quietly to the jail in the night and released the prisoners After two 
days, the Jahanabad thana was surprised, the Government buildings 
burnt, the daroga cat into pieces and bis mangled body bung up by 
the heels on the tree opposite to the thana Jodhara Smgh openly 
boasted that he would destroy every public building between the Son 
and Monghyr Captam Eattray with a big force was sent to crash 
him At the battle of Kasma he was routed finally and this enabled 
the English to re-establish tbeir authorities finally in the district 

The Movement of 1857 was an eye opener to the British adminis- 
tration and immediate steps were taken in all the affected districts to 
stop the recrudescence of such movements Similar measures were 
taken for the distnct of Gaya also The character of the Police State 
that 18 usually associated with the later phase of British admmistration 
m India, received a new momentum because of the Movement of 
1857 It was found necessary to strengthen the pobcy of divide and 
rule and for this a privileged class who could be trusted as a buffer 
ivas deliberately encouraged The landed aristocracy and a section of 
the intellectuals and particular communities were roped m to create this 
privileged section 

The old Gorrespotideiif'e Volumes preserved in the archieves of 
the Collector’s Becord Boom at Gaya and in the Becord Boom of the 
Divisional Commissioner m Patna are excellent source materials to 
trace the history of the subsequent decades following 1857 * There are 
a large number of letters indicating that there was ruthless confisca- 
tion of the properties of the “ rebels ” and award of portions of them 
to the loyalists A number of other landed aristocracy were given 
extensive blocks of land for tbeir loyal services Baja Jaiprakash 
Narain of Deo in. Aunugabad eubdmaion, was giv«i the title of 
"ilaharaja Bahadur and a Knighthood of the Star of India for his 
semces m helping the Bnfish, particularly in Chotanagpur The 
manufacture and sale of arms which used to be carried on at Tekan, 
Burrea m Kawada subdivision and Deo m Sbergbati subdivision was 
restricted ivith a new to disarm the general public There were 
extensive searches m the villages and a large quantity of arms and 
ammunitions were traced and confiscated It is mentioned in one of 
the letters that the elder Hani of Tekan was found in possession of a 
cannon which had escaped the search made after the Moiement There 
are a large number of letters which show that the family of Tekan 
was deeply suspected as having eecret sympathy with the Movemeni- 
mis cannon was seized 

•Plea^Q Bee Oaya old Becords edited by P C Boy CLandliury 
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The district administration was sought to be strengthened It was 
felt that ^\hile the District Officer should remain and his hands should 
be strengthened there should be hia local accredited subordinates at 
different regions ^\ltb full powers to see to the maintenance of peace 
and order It is this idea which led to the creation of the subduisions 
Gaja was prcuously a part of the old district of Bahar (Bihar) but 
this was found rather unwieldc and a separate district of Gaya was 
created m 16G5 out of some portions of the old districts of Bahar and 
Bamgarh In 1865 parganas of Japla and Belonja were transferred 
to Lohardagga district and an area of six square miles was made o\er 
to Hazanbagh district Since 1875 the area of the district of Gaja 
has remained intact The suhdiMSions of Aurangabad and Jahanabad 
were established in 18G5 and 1872 respectivelj The old Sfaergliati 
subdiMsion was abolished m 1872 Slore police thanas were created 
out of the jurisdictions of the ofd police thanas Another result of the 
Movement was that the zamindars who were associated with police 
work m their respective areas were gradually divested of their police 
powers Ihe police became the exclusive charge of the Distnct 
Officer Pfactieally crcQ adrmnistratire department up to the district 
level came to be put onder the District Magistrate To co-ordmate 
the work of the District Magistrates and to supervise them and parti- 
cularly to gne advice on revenue matters the posts of Divisional 
Commissioners over a number of districts were created Gaya had 
been put under the Divisional Commissioner of Patna from the 
beginning 

It was also realised that there should be no slackenmg of the 
efforts to spread education among the people In 1872 Sir George 
Campbell’s scheme of educational reform was introduced m the district 
It may be mentioned here that in one of the famous letters of 
Mr Wilham Tajlor who was Commissioner of Bevenue at I^tna, to 
the Secretary to the Government, dated 27tb Jane 1855 he had men- 
tioned that the appointment of Mr Chapman as the Educational 
Inspector for the province of Bibar bad created a considerable excite- 
ment and the people were so much agitated that they thought the new 
Inspector of Education will be the fore runner of some violent chancres 
Bightly it was appreciated that the progress of education must be 
pushed through m spite of initial opposition 

A start was given to implement Macaulay’s scheme of gmng the 
benefits of education through the medium of English at the cost of 
education through the vernaculars, Persian and Sanskrit Along with 
the spread of education steps were taken to improve the condition of 
agriculture and also to open more dispensaries and hospitals m the 
district 

Among other important later measures mention may be made of 
Jhe establishment of the District Board m 1887 Certam measures to 
amehorate the social conditions were taken although they created a 
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certain amount of excitement at that time Ibey were legal prohibition 
of hook swinging ” at charah festival and other self torture practices 
like 6anp/iara, pieialent among the lott caste Hindus Female infanti- 
cide nas also made a crime Gambling winch was widespread m Gaja, 
lekari and Daudnagir and other places was restricted by the extension 
of the Gambling Act II of 18G7 to the district of Gaja The Eajwar 
tribe of Nanada subdnifeiQU had hecome notorious for dacoities and 
ilieir activities had taken a particularly bad tuin dining the famine of 
l&hb 07 One of the reasons was that the llajwais weic forced to 
remain under perpetual want of euhsiatence h} then master zammdars 
and * fotxod labour” during the ngiicultural season was exacted on 
them In a way some of the zamindors encouraged the Rajwars to 
commit thefts and dacoities and the zamindars often acted as the 
custodian of the looted property tlie bulk of which went to them 
attempt was made to strike at the 'cry root of the evil and forced 
labour was made an offence A zamindar compellmg a Ka)Wai to give 
forced labour was made puntsliable under the Indian Penal Code A 
scheme was demised m 1807 on the Punjab plan to gi\e emplojment 
to the Tlajwar labourers dunog the non agricultural season Strict 
Buneilhnce was also kept on the Rajwars It may be mentioned that 
the police depaitment followed the maxim of catching a thief by 
employing a thief and emploved a large number of Bajwars among the 
rural police as c/inakidar Road dacoities and thugte were brought 
down by constant vigilance * 

The other memorable e\ent8 m the admmistratue history of Gaya, 
were an acute famine m 18GG 07, reconences of other famines in 1873 74 
and 180G 97 A Famine Enquiry Commission was appointed by the 
Gaxeinmeut to go into the question of famines There were also several 
epidemics in the tlmd and fourth quarters of tlie nineteenth century 
The wide public health measures that had to be taken to alleviate the 
sufferings of the people led ultimately to the establishment of moie anj 
moie charitable dispeiisanes in the diffeient subdivisions 

The economic condition of the raiyats had also attracted the atten 
tion of the British admmistratois The iriigation system of Gaya was 
pecul ar to the district and ancillary to the bhooli rent which was pre- 
'alent A senes of measures cliaogmg the lawa regarding lands were 
passed to amehornte the economic condition of the raiyats The 
oppressions of the landlords w«e sought to be restiicted by many of 
these measures But the changes in law did not always predict the 
Eustamed welfare of the ratyois as will be borne out by the following 
extract of a letter which is preserved in the Record Room of Gaya — 
Under the piesent reign of law where^l zammdar crushes his 
tenantry by Mukhteare instead of lathials lug power is then 
unlimited ” 

’’‘X Blone taWet of tliia decade wuning trareilers againyt Thigees was reLeutly 
lounj buried m sand^ by the Grand Trank Road (P C R C) 
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The control and management of the zamiudari daks were transferred 
to the Postal Department There was a great expansion of roads which 
led to a better turnover of the articles grown within the district The 
expansion of the railways nas also another help in this, direction 

Along with the spread of education there was an agitation for more 
self government and the electorate franchise was widened from time to 
time The zamindars and the Mohammadans ■were treated separateh 
and they were given exclusue franchise to elect their o^-n repre&en 
tatnes m the Legislative Councils The district of Gaya was a part of 
the old province of Bengal till 1912 yvhen a separate province of Bihar 
and Ons&a was created Onssa was separated m 1036 The district of 
Gaya has all along continued under the admmistrative dnision of 
Patna 

In the first two decades of the twentieth century there was a wide 
spread agitation for more and more power m the actual admmistration 
The educated community was dusatisfied because of the gap between 
the ruler and the ruled Thia widespread agitation which was mtensi 
fied to certam areas of different provinces had their natural effect on 
the district of Gaya os well The Alorley Mmto Eeforms of 1909 mten 
sified the nationalist movement The electorate franchise that was 
given to a few zammdars of the district on property qualification^ 
made the agitation more acute There was also great dissatisfaction 
agamst the introduction of communal representation \fter the 
separation of Bibar and Onssa m 1912 from Bengal an Executive Council 
was established in Patna But all this conld not «ati«fy the growing 
aspirations of the educated public 

Freedom IIovemext 

The new phase of the Freedom ^lorement in Gaya could he said to 
have started m 1917 with the agitation for Home Buie m India This 
was a move throughout Bihar and Gaya also bad her share In Gava 
it started with a public meeting addressed b\ the late Mr Hasan Imam 
late Dr Sachidananda Sinha and Ft Bajrang Dutta Sharma m front 
of the Tbeosophical Hall 

The advent of Mahatma Gandhi in the pohticaf Held of India had 
its effects on the district of Gava as well The 6tli of \pril, 1919 was 
observed bv a distnctwide harlal at the call of Mahatma Gandhi The 
Jalianwalabagh incident was followed by mass meetings in the town of 
Gaya as well as in <«mc of the subdivisional towns 

The momentous resolution of the Indian National Congress in 
Isjgpur was followtd beenU bv the fieople of Gava Tins was followed 
b\ ma'ss meetings aiul^'ig demonstrations addressed hv the two brothera 
Molianimad Ali and Slnukat Ah Both ofiicp<5 of the Tndnn Nat onal 
Congre'ss ind the Klnlafat Movement were opened in Gava town and 
the two organisations for some time worked comiilctelv hand in li ind 
Srvon after Mahatma Gandhi visited Gava and the meeting at the 
Bamna Maidan addressed bv Gandhiji was attended bv a huge mas* of 
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people At the instance of Gandhiji bojcott mo\ement was taken up 
its a political prograinme by a number of local leaders like Sri Erishna 
Prakasba Sen Smgh and others 

When the All India Congress Committee in the first week of 
IJovember, 1931, authorised ever> province to undertake CimI Disobt 
•d ence including nonpajmenk of taves in the mannei that mav be 
considered most suitable, the Congress Committee, Gaya launched a 
lour fold mo^eInent consisting of 0) lenunciation of GoNemraent titles, 
<ii) bojcott of schools and colleges, («i) boycott of Government courts 
and (ir) boycott of Councils Along with this there was a strong move 
ment for tlie boycott of hquoi shops Arrests followed quickly and 
seieral batches of non-co operators including the local leaders were 
arrested The boycott of schools and colleges was partially successful 
at the beginning but slowly fixzled out Similarly the pickettmg of the 
liquor shops mostly conducted by young boys was successful at the 
beginning The bovcott of Government institutions and renunciation of 
GQ\emtnent titles did not have much spectacular results 

The general epirit of unrest and dissatisfaction mth the existing 
■circumstances found an outlet in a spontaneous general strike among 
the police and some disciplinary measures were taken against the nng 
leaders when tbe\ submitted an ultimatum to higher authorities for 
higher emoluments and priMleges The general strike of the police 
gaie rise to a critical situation in the district and the higher authorities 
succeeded in persuading the strikers to go back to their posts with an 
assurance of fulfilment of their demands 

A national school nas opened m the building of Sri Krishna 
Piakasliv Sen Singh and although it had a good start the institution did 
not surr^^e long 

Simultaneously the collection for the famous Tilak Snaraj Fund 
sponsored by Ganilhiji was gomg on both m the rural and m the urban 
areas of the district The late Sri Vnugraba Karain Smha, Ex Finance 
^^lnlster and Sn I\ri«hna Ballabh Sahay, latelv Revenue Minister of 
Bihar State toured throughout Ibe distnct for this purpose The 
subdiMsion of Aurangabad gaae a big response to the collection of 
money for the Tilak Swaraj Fond 

\fter the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and bis subseqaent comiction 
It uas decided to hold the 411 India Congress Session at Ga\a It was 
al>o arranged that the Klulafat and the Jamaitul u lama Conference 
would also be held at the same time Sn Brajkishore Karam was 
^ected the Chairman of the reception committee and Dr Rajendra 
Frasad, now first President of the Indian Republic was elected the 
General Sccrotarv of tbe reception committee 

The session of the Congress was presided oaer by Deshbandhu 
ChiUannjnn Das A large number of lenders like Pandit Afotilal Kehni 
Hahtm Ajmal lian, etc had attended the session of this Congress in 
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Ga>a The Gaya session \\as important as the problem of Council entr) 
was discussed and lost by a majority, although the move was sponsored 
by persons like Deshbandhu Chittaninjan Das and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru Ihe Gaya Congress pared the way for the birth of the Swaraj 
party with men like Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Hakim Ajmal Lilian and Vithal Bhai Patel 

The Gaya Congress Committee received a great momentum by the 
holding of tha session of the Congress m Gaya in 1921 In 1924 the 
Gaya Congress Committee set up candidates for the election of the Gaya 
District Board and captured the majority of seats Sn Anugraha Narain 
Smha was elected the Chairman of the District Board He was again 
elected as the Chairman for the second term when the Congress candi- 
dates were again returned with majority m the Board 

Sometime after w’hen the session of the Congress at Eokanada gave 
the favourable verdict for the question of Council entry, a number of 
persons from Gaya, like Sn Anugraha Naram Smha, were elected to 
the Council of State and! to the Central Assembly 

xl parallel organisation which counted a large number of young men 
in its fold was started by the Youth League m 1929 

The year 1930 saw a good deal of ferment which was a part of the 
agitation that was going all over India on the question of the hoisting 
of flag and the Salt Satyagraha The Salt Satyagraha quickly caught 
the imagination of the people aftei the first breach of the Salt \ct was 
committed at village Earma Bhagwan m the subdivision of Auranga- 
bad A number of persons were arrested and convicted but the move- 
ment did not abate quicklv A large number of the political prisoners 
hid to be sent to the Camp Jail at Patna as Gaya Jail could not 
possibly accommodate them all 

Apart from disobeying the Salt Act, there was a movement towards 
bovcott of foreign clothes and liquor For sometime this phase attained 
a fair degree of success 

“WTien the Congress wag declared an illegal body m 1932 the Gava 
District Congress office was also sealed and there was another spite of 
airests The jails in the district of Gaya were full of the volunteers 
wlio courted arrest and convictions and contingents of them had to be 
sent to Patna Camp Jail and Hazaribagli Central Jail The Provincial 
Congres-i Conference in Bilnr was decided to be held at Gayi in 
September, 1932 and m spite of a bin the meeting was held in the town 
of Giva on the date fixed which was followed bv the arrests of ihoiit 
400 persons m the conference The Civil Disobedience Jlovement was 
however, called off in 'May, 19J1 and after that the Congressmen were 
asked by the leaders to devote themselves to constructive work and for 
the removal of untouchahihty 

The Gava Conspiracy Case of 1933 has to be mentioned at some 
detail There were two important political cases in Bihar, namely, the 
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Maulonia Daeoily and the ilotibari Conspiracj Case 'which had pieceded 
the Gaja Conspiracj Case An absconder of the Inter-ProMncial Case 
ol Bengal was followed at Gaja and ■ftbde he 'was escaping to Calcutta 
he was apprehended at the Howrah Railway Station Some papers weie 
found with him and the police followed up the clue from those papers 
In the course of search the police found a rerolm hidden m the roof 
of a house of a well known aamindar of Gaya and a number of men 
who were active members of the Youth League were lounded up for 
underground actnities In the meantime, another incident happened 
A mail hag was looted m Gaja mofassil and some men were arrested 
A conspiracy case namel} , Kmg Lmperor eerstts Shyama Charan 
Bharthuar and others was started and the prosecution succeeded in 
securing conMCtions of 16 young men under section 121 A of the Indian 
Peml Code The} weie awarded sentences ranging fiom one year to 
seven years Sn Keshav Prasad Singh* along with Sn Shsama Charan 
Bharthuar and Sri Biswanath Mathur were sent to the Cellular Jail at 
Port Blair in Andaman islands 

The India Act of 1935 and the geueial election of 1936 geared up 
the Congress workere In the general elections all the candidates set up 
by the Congress were elected for the Provincial Assembly, barring the 
land holders seat The Congress Ministry was formed m the Province 
and Sn Anugraha ^’■ala^a Smha, a man of Gava became one of the 
Ministers The political prisoners comicted for violent activities were 
released ha the Congress Ministry 

One great feature of the Congress movement m Gaya district was 
the growing strength of the Congiess Socialist Party and the Kisan 
Sahha inside the Congress The District Congiess Committee for quite 
a considerable period was under the influence o! Socialist and Lisan 
babha workers The advent of Swami Sahajanand Saraswati as a Hisan 
Sabha leader and his close association with the Congress Socialist Partv 
gave a great momentnm to the Tvisan Movement in the district of Gaya 
The Congress Committees m the district of Gaja for sometime were 
practically swamped by the Kisan Sabha and the Socialist workers 
There was no clash between the two sections for sometime But very 
soon various Iviaan activities occurred ui the district and the Congress 
men who were activelv associated with the Kisan Sabha were arrested 
and sent to jail The mam Kisan Movement was confined m Nawada 
and Jahanabad subdivisions of the district Swami Sahajanand 
Sanswati and Pandit Jadunandan Sharma for sometime wielded es-tra 
ordinary influence m the district The AU India Kisan Sabha held Us 
session at Gava in 1939 under the presidentship of Acbarva Narendra 
Dev a The session was rerv largelv attended by the peasants Sn Jai 
Prakasha Karam leader of the Congress Socialist Party, was elected the 
Presiden t of the D strict Congress ^mmittee 

•One of tlie collaborators for Gaya Gazetteer He obh later sentenced to jail 
10 connection with Ciril Disobedience Movement by the Dditor 
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The Congress Committee took advantage of the Distnct Board 
elections held m 1939 and practicallv swamped the District Board For 
sometime the District Board consisting almost entirel} of Congres'^mea. 
came mto existence The majontr of the “seata in the Gava Munici 
pahty were al=o captured bv the Congress The executives, both m the 
Distnct Board and the Gaya Municipality were Congressmen 

The Congre's Ministry was dissolved after the outbreak of the 
orld M ar in 1939 The distnct of Gava was al*o widelv affected 
when Gandhiji was negotiating with the ^ iceroy regarding the object 
behmd the war efforts DItimateh the individual Satyagraha was started 
throughoat the countw and for the distnct of Gava Gandhiji had 
approved a hst of 100 Satvagrahies In all 91 Sat\agrahies courted 
arrest m the Satvagraha and the President of the District Congress 
Committee was awarded the loDge>t sentence during the Individual 
Cinl Disobedience Movement in the distnct Just after the Ramgarb 
Congress and when mdividnal Satvagraha was gomg on the Defence 
of India Act was promulgated as an ordinance A considerable number 
of Sociahst and other Congressmen of the district were arrested and 
detained in prison under the Defence of India Buies 

The next pba«e was seen in 1942 At Bombay the Morking 
Committee members of the Congre«s were rounded up in the night of 
the 8th August along with Gandbiji and this was followed by huge 
demonstrat ons throughout the rural and urban area« of the distnct of 
Gaya The leaders of the Congress in the distnct were arrested and the 
Congre&o offices throughout the distrct were sealed The movement 
(juicklv went underground A procession of the students and labourers 
had come out from the Gava Cotton Mills on the 13th August 1942 
and firing was resorted to in order to break up the proce«*ion The 
news of the finng spread and there was a s multaneons outbreak of 
activities like looting and burning of post offices pohce-stations railwav 
stations uprooting telegraph telephone and railwav tracks etc The 
police stations of Arwal and Kurtha were looted on the 16th Angu<5t 
1942 in Aurangabad subdiM«ion The police-station and nost office at 
“Sabmagar were looted and burnt For sometime practically there was 
very little of law and order throughout the district Many of the pol ce 
«itatiODS were evacuated and normal running of trams was interfered 
with The Congress workers who had escaped arrest and had gone 
underground were openly at the back of the upheaval The unde*- 
ground movement in the Gava d strict es*abl shed a secret press and 
pubh«hed alrao t regularly a weekly paper Bagi 

The recent events culmmatmg m the peaceful transference of 
power to the Indian people in the vear 1947 need not be described here 
It can be said that with the celebration of the Independence Dav m 
1917 a chapter of the hi«torv of struggle m which the district of Gava 
had al‘y> participated actively came to a close 
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Arcii4LOlooic\i. Rrxrms 

Tradition and legends., Hmda as well as Buddhist, take down the 
histoo of Ga\a to a period of iioirv antiquit\ But rmterml remains 
of human culture so far dtsco^ered from the distiict cannot be dated to 
ft period earlier than the third centniy B C 

The earliest of the archrcological remains m the district are to bo 
found in the Barahar and Nagarjum HtUs The Barahar Hills stand 
15 miles m direct hue and 19 imles by road to the nortli of Gava 
There are four caves, m tins group of hills, known as Sudama, Tisia 
Jhopn, I\aran Chaupar and Lomas Bisln They are escaaated m the 
hardest granite with infinite care and the mfcrior surface of all of them 
contain high polish, and are burnished hke gla'ss 

Tlic Sudama (Kajagrodha) ca\o, winch seems to bo the earliest of 
the senes, contains an inscnplion of Asoka (C 269 — 230 B C) when he 
had been consecrated for 12 years and » dedicated to the Apiikas It has 
two chambers, of which the outer one is rectangular and measares 
X X 12i' Beyond this at (he back and separated from it by a 
solid wall with a narrow passage connecting the two, there is a circular 
chamber (diameter 19' x height 12J') The ante chamber has a vaulted 
roof and the cell, a hemisphcncal dome The dooniay near one end of 
the boulder side with sloping jambs, is a clear prototype of wooden 
construction, where it was meant to counterpoise the outward thrust of 
the roof 

The 7\aran Chaupar, also called Supna giiha, consists of a single 
chamber, rectangular m plan, with vaulted roof It measures 33i'x 
14'xl0|' Kt the western end tliere is a raised platform 7 feet, 

6 inches long, 2 feet G inches broad, and 1 foot 3 inches high 
Perhaps this was the pedestal for a slatoe The entrance doorwav has 
sloping jambs, reminiscent of wooden constructions On the outside, 
and at the western comer of the entrance, a small space has been 
chiselled smoothly and engraved with an ancient Brahmt inscription of 
5 lines The rs of the. wineteewtU year of Asoka’s corowation, 

but St IS too damaged to tell anything more than that 

The Vis%a Jhopri consists of two rooms, an outer apartment or 
ante chamber measunng 14 feel long and 8 feet 4 mdses broad and a 
circular inner apartment of 11 feet m diameter The former one 
contains an inscription of the twelfth rear of Asoka s reign recording 
the dedication of the cave to the Ajivikas 

The Lomas Bishi case is similar to the Sudama cave, both as to 
the size and arrangement of its two chambers The doorway too is of 
exactly the same size and form but the entrance porch is larger and 
ornamented, carved to represent the gabled entrance of a wooden build 
mg with sloping uprights, jointed beams and rafters, an ogee arch of 
laminated planks crowned by a finial and perarated lattice work A 
carved frieze depicting elephants worshippmg stupas occurs below the 
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lattice ^vork This ca^e lias not got anj inscription of Asoka, on the 
other hand it contains inscriptions of the Gupta period Stylistic 
considerations, lio^e^er, indicate a Mannan date for the cave 

In the Nagarjuni range, about half a mile to the north east of the 
Barabar range, there are three excavated caves, containing the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka's grandson Basaratha (C 214 B C ) The first one, Gopi 
cave, IS excavted in the southern face of the rock at a Jieight of about 
GO feet abo\e the ground It measures 4 feet 7 inches long from east 
to west and is 19 feet 1 inch wide, both ends being semi circular It 
has vaulted roof and the doornav has the usual sloping jambs The 
whole of the interior is Inglilv polished Besides the inscription of 
Dasaratha which records that the ca\e nas dedicated to the Ajivikas 
there are other inscriptions m the ca\e of liter dates 

The Yahiyaka cave, also bestowed on the Ajiiika sect, consists of a 
tingle chambei with a small porch in front, both thoroughly polished 
The height of the walls is only 4 feet 9 mches the end of the arched 
roof rising up to 2 feet 8 inches, the total height being 7 feet 5 inches 
in the centre In addition to the inscription of Basaratha the cave 
contains several short inscriptions of later dates, including one which 
refers to the name of one ' Acarya Yogananda ’ in characters of the 
seventh and e.gbth centurv \ D 

The Vedathika cave, immediately to the west of the \ahivaka, was 
dedicated to the Bbadantas or Buddhist monks The entrance which 
faces the east hes in a gap or natural left of the rock It is just a 
passage 2 feet 10 inches m width and 0 feet mches in height, with 
a length of 7 feet 2 mches on the northern side and 6 feet 9 mches 
on the southern side At the mner face of the doorwaj , there are 
socket holes, both above and below for the reception of n ooden door The 
cave itself measures 10 feet 4 inches bv 4 feet 3 mches A peculiar 
feature of this cave is that its walls are curved and not straight, as is 
to be found m other caves 

The cave dwchings dl Barabar and 'Kagarjani BiYis o5er the earliest 
examples of cave architecture of Bihar, which were indeed the Iifhic 
translation of existing wood and thatch stnictnres 

Willie the Barabar and Nagarjum caves on the basis of Msnrvan 
inscriptions can be a«fsigned to a definite chronological setting tlie 
absence of anv datable evidence makes the chronological assignment of 
another nearby cave somewhat difftcuU This is the Sitamarhi cave 
situated some 2o miles east of Gava and miles sonth of Gava 
Nawada road, in the Nawada subdivision Excavated in a solitarv 
boulder, the cave of Silamarlii consists of a small chamber IG feet 
long by 11 feet wide The interior has been chiselled to a smooth 
polisli, which IS similar to that of the Barabar caves from which group 
this cave may not be far removed in time The Sitamarhi contains 
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several sculptures, much later in date than the cave itself. Many legends 
cluster round lta}auli Vvitli its picturesque lulls and pretty \aUejs There 
are some caies in the neighbombood winch ha^e no aiclijeological data 
Legend, honeier, ascribes tbat Dunasai Lomasa, Gautama, Sbnngi 
and other Htshis Ined in these cares 

Of the lemams of the p<»t-Manr>an period, those found at Bodh 
Gaya have already been discussed elseuhere and need not be dealt rsith 
here The Sunga sculptures of Bodh Gaya railing haie a place of 
lasting interest in the history of Indian Art Two figures of Buddha, 
one standing and the other seated, aUo IniJmg from Bodh Gaya are 
inoie than of usual interest m so far as they are the eazliest dated pculp- 
tuies of the Gupta period, corresponding to A D 383 Stylistically, 
they belong olearly to the Matliura tradition of the first and second 
century A D , but the massiveness and ponderosity of an earlier age 
have been marshalled under a stern modelling, and a firm outline 
confines a stupendous body within a heav'y and ruthless concentration 

Nearly two centuries passed from the fall of the Guptas to the 
rise of the Palas Of the remains of this period, mention may be 
made of a number of mscnptions Firstly there are three msociptions 
of the Maukhan King Avantivannan, m the Barabar and Nagaryuni 
Hills, in fbe Lomas Bishi and Gopi caves, already referred to These 
inscriptions supply the names of three kings, Ya)DSTarmaQ, his son 
Sardulaiarmaa and the latter's son Anantavarman, who were ruling in 
the Gaya region, presumably after the fall of the Guptas One of the 
inscriptions refers to a temple of Siddhesvara, which is still i« situ on 
the highest of the Barabar peak, opposite to Karan Chaupar The 
inscriptions may he dated to the beginning of the sixth century A D 
Another stone inscription of a king named Adityasena, belonging to 
llie later Gupta dynasty has been recovered from the village of Apshad 
in the Niwada subdivision It records the genealogy of the kings of 
tins dynastv up to the eighth generation, A-ditsaseua (^D G72) This 
dynasty, which had its seat of power ongmally at Malwa, appeared b\ 
tins time to have migrated to Gaya and been ruling there 

The village of Apdiad has also yielded a large statue of Varaha 
Avatara, Visuu in his boar incarnation, lifting the earth represented as 
a female, wUicli may be assigned, from stylistic consideration, to the 
end of the Gupta period ArVhether the high brick mound of Apshad 
contains the temple of Visnu, referred to in Adityasena’s inscription, 
IS 1 debatable point 

From about the middle of the eighth century AD to the end of 

^"^If^b, Gaya district was under the rule of the Palis, wlio were 
Bnddhists of the Mahay ina faith Buddhism now flourished under 
xhe roval patronage and many Buddhist centres seem to have sprung 
^ J^i^b-oological remains of this period are, therefore, mainly 
i'uudhisl and are scattered all over the district 
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So far as IJoclii Ga}a is concerned it has already been dealt in a 
fceparatt chapter Of tlie other places of Ga^a uhicli ha\t. jieldtd 
artistic remains of the I'ala jtriod, Iviirkihar occupies a notable position 
Sitintod in the headquarters subdtMsion. about tiirte miles north east 
of Warirganj, the rums of the Kurkihar mound ha%e jieldcd from time 
to tmiL car\ed bricks ^otl^c stone sculptures etc all datable 

to the Pala period IJut the most rcmarkihle di«co\or\ occurred in the 
\eir 1930 t\hon a cache of bronze images «as found m a cell among 
the rums Ihe total nmnher of innges exceed two hundred Sometimes 
gilt or mhid with precious stones the) sre cqualh remarkable for 
art Stic excellence high class workmanship and wealth of iconographic 
details A large varict\ of Buddhist gods and gwldesses of the ile%eIopecI 
Afahatana pantheism of the elexentli and twelfth centuries \ D haxc 
been represented in these bronzes The bronzes of Kurkihar form a 
class m itself in the whole range of the ancient and mediiev-al bronze 
mdustr) of India JsOt far from Kurkihar arc \maifhi and Urel where 
some relics are found Thex ajqear Buddhistic and Hindu m origin 
hut haxe not boon appraised archioologicallx 

\ number of sculpturts of Buddha and Bodbisatva assignable to 
elerenth and twelfth centuries AD come from Glicnjam a Tillage 
situated about six miles west of Makhdumpnr railw u station m tlie 
Jalianahad subdixistoti Guncri another village about eexen mileis 
from Sherghati is a fine spot of Buddhist as well as Brahmanical 
sculptures assignable to the earlx Pala period ninth and tenth centurx 
A D One of the sculptures of Buddha found here has m rt an mscrip 
^ tion of the time of the Gurjara Pratihara king Mahendrapala Another 
village Hasra Kol about four miles south west of Wazirganj contains 
ruins of stiipos and possiblv also monasteries which maj he ascribed to 
the period of the Palas The nt ipa mound has xielded several Buddhist 
images of typical Pala stale Pala sculptures haxe also been recovered 
from Gurpa Hill, situated on the south east of Gaya and the place has 
been further identified with Kukkulapadagin referred to m Hiuen 
Tsiang s account Interesting remains also exist at Bela thirteen 
miles north of Gava Paibigha six miles north east of Bela Pah three 
miles south and Kespa six miles north of Tekan They have vet to be 
properly identified Kauwadol Hill about six miles east of Bela railway 
station has yielded a number of Buddhist and Brahmanical images 
assignable to the period of the Palas Brahmanical sculptures of a 
somewhat later period but revealing m them reminiscense of the Pala 
art style have come down from Konch a village about four miles west 
of Tekan m the headquarters snbdixison The site also contains a 
medieval brick temple Seven miles south east of Gava is the Dhongra 
Hill which IS identified with the Pragbodhi mountain of Hmen Tsiang 
There is however no arcbieological data found 

The district of Gava abounds m ancient and mediaival mounds some 
of which no doubt contain archaeological remains of considerable value 
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Aumpts haNe been made to identifj them with localities mentioned m 
early literatures Thus a rumed brick Hupa and the stump of a sand 
stone pillar near Bakraur, a Milage in the headquarters subdivision, 
about half a mile from Bodh Gaja, on the basis of Hiuen Tsiang s 
account ha\e been associated uith the events of the precious life of 
Buddha Manj Buddhistic images are found lu the neighbourhood and 
also at Puna wan, fourteen miles and DaUiingauan, sixteen miles east 
of Ga>a Danyapur Parvati, a village in the Nawada subdivision, 
Mtuated about six miles north of \\ arsaligan] , has been identified as the 
=ite of the Buddhist monasterv called Kapotika, as'sociated mtU some 
incidents of Buddha s life Dharawat a village in the southern part 
of the Jahanvbad subdivision is considered to be the site of the 
Buddhist mcnssteu Gunamati where there is a fine twelve armed 
statue of the Ualokitesvara Bodhieatva by the side of a large tank and 
IS said to have been visited by Hiuen Tsiang At Daptim, three miles 
north of Hulasganj are some finely carved images and rums of temples 
^ot far to the south near the village Lath is a large carved monolith 
of granite, SSJ feet long with an average width of 3 feet lying half 
buried in an open field Jetliian, a village situated some ten miles 
northwest of Tetwa Llias, and to the south west of Rajgir and its 
surroundings have been identified with 'inshtivana where Buddha 
preached his Law 

\t Shamsbemagar m Aurangabad subdivision are rums of a fort 
and a mosque repaired by the \rch»ological Department A fine stone 
temnle stands at Deo and a similar one at Umga near Mndanpur both 
of which have traces of Buddhistic influence m their architecture 
Large Buddhistic images and other remains are found near the Manda 
Hills Burba are some finelv carved and polished cliarti/ns and 
images and some remains suggesting the site of a monastery DeokuU 
and the Pachar Hills contain remains of Buddhistic and Jam ii terests 

The Jam relics in Gaya district are scattered and then propei age 
has not been ascertained The Brabmayoni Hill m south of Gaya town 
has a small figure with i horse on the pedestal which is probably a 
statue of Sambhavanath the third Tirthanknra At Pachar Pahar in 
xutangabad subdivision there is a large statue of Parswanath and other 
sirailaT images all Jam At Snwaka Hill near Eafiganj is a cave 
with a beautiful figure of Parswanath On the slab there are six 
carved images There are traces of some inscription beneath that 
which cannot he deciphered now 

But most of these sites require to be scientifically excavated or at 
east to be intensivelv explored m the absence of which it is not 
possible to determine their age and the character of their contents 
nv attempt of identifying them with assumed histoncal sites on the 
oasis of some general descnptions contained m the accounts of foreign 
uaveiiers will be hazardous and nsl^ 
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BUDDHA AND BODH GAl'A. 

1 

Lord BuDDn\ and His Plnancls at Bodu 

Before Lord Buddlia or Safcja Muni, as he is also kuo«n in sacred 
literature, attained the supiemo slate of enlightenment called 
“ Sammsambodhi ”, he spent sin loogjcai-s of penance and meditation 
in a wood in the precincts of modem Bodli Ga\.i, fornierh known as 
Uruiiha (the modern Milage Urela) The exact sjiot where he finalU 
won Buddhahood, i e , became free from the circle of re-births, was 
known as Bodhiinandapa in ancient times, but now it is called “ Bodh 
Gaja " by the local people m order to distinguish it, most probabK, 
from the Hindu Ga\a, the old town of Gaja (Andar Gajo), winch is 
now one of the chief centres of Iliudii pilgrimage 

Lord Buddha or rather Siddhartba, lus carl} name, was the «on of 
Suddhodana of I\apil\astu and belonged to the &ak}a clan, a Ivshatrna 
(warrior) ,tribe Ultimate!) he renounced the life of ease ond comfort 
and having left his father, wife and the newl)>boni child (Bahnla, an 
impediment) pressed fonvard in search of truth TJie sights of an ill 
person, an old and iudrtu man, a dead body and a serene monk bad put 
him into a reflectue and meditatne mood and he was no longer a 
happy joungman and began to think of wa\s to remo\e the nls of 
word!) life Here we h3%c not to go into details about his %ariou3 
unfruitful attempts to find enlightenment in the ascetic meditation to 
secure peace by a course of sell mortification Tbe ascetic meditation 
affected by the teachers of Brahmanical philosopliN , did not satisfy him 
He wandered from place to place and at last he came to Gaya, winch 
was a part of the then Sfagadlia kingdom Here along with fi\e 
disciples o! Budraka, an eminent teacher of Eajagnha, he began to 
meditate on the Bralimayoni Hill But Sak)a Suiha did not find anv 
peace and came to DruTiIyavana (the forest of Uruvilva, the modern 
Uremia village) This place fascinated him 

At Lruvilra Sakja Sinlia took a vow for the performance of tbe 
ShodtarshtKa vrata (AsphanaKa Dhyana), a penance for six years and 
remained there along with five mendicant friends, who became after 
wards his first five disciples, meditating with rigid penance and 
austerities Thus he reduced himself to a skeleton and was so stuck 
to the place that wmters, summers, and rams could not dislodge him 
and he appeared as a fierce spirit to the passers by and the villagers 
At the end of the fast lastmg six long years along with five other 
ascetics he reahsed that the mortification of tbe flesh had brought him 
no nearer to the truth he sought and that rigid penance and austentv 
were not the means of obtammg deliverance from the evils and 
sufferings of the mundane life After spending six years m practising 
austerities m the sacred locality known as Druvilva Sakva Sinha broke 
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fast bv partaking the milk-nee offered to bira by Sujata under the 
Aiapala banyan tree The five ascetics left bun in anger at this change 
of ideas about life and went to Banaras and began to live m Mrigadava 
of Eishipatana (Samatb) 

The tradition about the place from which be proceeded to the 
Vftjrasana (Diamond-throne), handed down by the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian, relates that he came to a cave, where he sat down and prayed 
that he might be granted a sign to show whether he was to arrive at 
the condition of perfect wisdom Immediately his shadow appealed 
on the stone-wall, the earth shook ana tue mountain quaked, and he 
heard the voices of the devas (gods) telhng him that that was not the 
place where be could obtain enhgbtenment He then passed on 
towards the village of Senani and met on his way a grass-cutter 
(Sotthi^a)), who offered him some bundles of grass, which he accepted 
Having arrived at the Bodbi Tree, he scattered the grass on the ground 
and sat down facing towards east and made a vow not to get up tiU he 
obtained the supreme kmowledge (l) 

On the Vajrasaiia which is said to have sprung up there 
miraculously Sakya Mum seated himself and began a long vigil, giving 
himseif up to higher and higher forms of meditation A great struggle 
between good and evil ensued. He was assaulted, as the Buddhist 
literature informs, by hosts of evils, by friends and demons of all 
sorts Finding that the other evil spirits Ime no power to shako him, 
Mara, the spirit of sensuous desires, tempted him with the pleasures of 
the flesh in vain Other temptations also followed, all of which he 
conquered 

Thus m the first watch of the night of the final struggle with Mara 
ho gamed a knowledge of all Ins former states of existence, m the second 
of all present states of being, and m the third the knowledge of the 
clntns of causes and effects, at the dawn of day his spiritual illumination 
was complete, he knew all things and became tlie Buddha, the 
enlightened 

After obtaining the perfect illuimnation Lord Buddha went to a 
phee, a little to the north-east and thence looked for a week at the 
eawed Bodbi Tree wiibout rernoTing his gaze from it On enquirv bv 
Samantakusuraa, he told that the meditation he performed for seven 
dvjs and nights was indication of Prityofiara-l'i/nlia or Krifartho- 
Upahhoi]a Between the place from which he looked at the Bodhi Tree 
for a W{(k and his scat under the Bodhi Tree, he spent a week walking 
to and fro, from east to west Wonderful flowers sprang up in the places 
^ which he set his foot This incessant walking is known as 
m the Buddhist hteriture He spent the third week 
hv looking uninterruptedlv at the Bod/niHaiidapa This action is called 
the /limniiliatochona. He spent the fourtli week in seeing the eastern 
and vustern seas with mmd and this net is called the Dohoro- 
0 irtii^roni The fifth week was «vpent hv making rounds near the house 
Miichhihndi Muchhilmda, the serpent-king, coded liiR body 
round him as ho sat m meditation and formed a canopv over Ins head to 
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protect him fioin the ram. He spent the sixth week under the 
slnde of the Nyajrodha tree on the last day of which he made his first 
comerlh — Tapussa and Blnlluka, two merchants from Orissa who 
happened to pass hj. Tlie seventh week was spent m tlie grove of the 
tree known as Tarayaua or Uahayatna tree. 

After realising the truth Lord Buddha thought witliin himself, 
should he disseminate it throughout the whole world rinally he 
decided to pass the knowledge to others ns well He first thought of 
his previous teachers, Arams, Kahma and lludraka, but here he was 
hesitant Then he thought of Ins five mendicant friends who had left him 
and weie now practising at Bnniath He came down from the Bodhi- 
mandapa and proceeded to the north for Sarnath and began his life-long 
mission 

After sending out his CO disciples to jireach to the people, he 
returned to Uruvilva Here he converted three brothers, hermits with 
matted hair, who worshipped fire, known as Uruvilw Ivasjapa, Nadi 
Kasyapa, and Gaya Kasvapa, together with 1,000 Brahmans who were 
their disciples Accompanied bv these, he went to the Gajasirsa Hill 
where he preached his * burning ’ sermon on the fires of the passions 
In this fire sermon, whioh t$ said to hare been suggested bv a fire seen 
from the rock) crest of the bill, Buddha gave a key to the meaning of 
nircdiia. He pointed out that all things are burning with the fires of 
the passions and lu'>ts, and tint a wise man, becoming weaiy of the 
world of sex, frees liinnelf from iiassion When free, he realises that 
his object is accomplished, that he has lived a life of restraint and 
chastity and that re-birth is ended In this way Buddha comparing all 
life to a flame, brought Jiome to his heareis the duty of extinguishing 
the fire of lust, and with it the fire of existence, and impressed upon 
them the importance of monkhood and cehbacv for the accomplishment 
of that object \fter staying for sometime near Garasirsa, Buddha 
wended his way with Ins numerous followers to the court of king 
Bunbisara at Rajagriha Henceforward he parses awav from the scene 
of the great consummation and the lecord of his life in this district ,s 
confined to the neighbourhood of Ya'shtivana, where we are told, 

"he displayed great spiritual wonders for the sake of the devas and 
expounded the law for three months 

The detailed descriptions which the Chinese pilgrims have left of 
Gaya have enabled many of the sites viaited by Buddha to be traced 
with some certainty The name of Uruvilva has been perpetuated m 
the name Urel, a village dose to Bodh Gaya On the Dhongra Hill 
some two and a half miles from the great temple of Bodh Gaya, a cave 
marks the place on the Pragbodlii mouutain where Buddha was warned 
that he must not stav and pilgrims still worship at Muchhann, the spot 
where Buddha was sheltered bv the snake king Muchhilmda 
Brabmayoni, the rugged bill towermg above the town of Gaya, has been 
identified with the lull called Gayasirsa, Jethian is the modern name 
of Yashtivana, and close by, Tapoban with its hot springs, marks the 
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Spot where the master walked for exereise An account of these pla( es 
13 gnen in the chapter “ Pirectorj 

n 

PfnSONAGLS CONVCCTED WITH THE SHKINES AT BODHA GM\ 

Asoha the Greats 

Let us first acquaint ourselves with the names or particulars of all 
tho^e pcrwjnages who were somewhat instrumental in bringing about 
tin Ucsclopment of the Buddhist sanctuaries at Bodli Gaja Cbrono 
logically Asoka (G-2G9— 23G B C) is the first lung associated with 
Bodh (ja\a He is rc%ered m Buddhist traditions as DUaramasoka for 
his various works of pieU Asoka undertook pilgrimage and came to 
Bodh (5a\i when be had been consecrated for 10 vears to pav las 
rc«spect3 to the holy site His inordinate lo>e for the Bo Tree (Bodhi 
'iicel, wc learn from tb<* Diri/nrfldrtiiu, mused up zealousj and 
revengeful spirit in the heart of his wicked second queen Tishsaraksbita 
who hid it cut down Cut the tree was miracnlousU restored to hfc 
According to the Diri/acadaua and the Cevlonese Chronicles during 
Asoka 8 reign and panic b> Ins effort a graft of the Bo Iree was 
brought o\er to and planted m Ceylon Two Barhut carvings represent 
the Bo Ireo \a\ft3tlia, confronteil l>\ an Asoka pillar surmounted b> 
an ih pliant Bni as Br Barua sacs. The reason for tlit erection at 
Iknlh Gasa of an \sokan monolith 4 is still a matter of 

spoculition 'Ihe nionohtli is noticed neither b% 

1 a Hian nor bs Hiucn Tsiang , But so long ns the fact 

of its erection remains a matter of infertncc we cannot hazard anMhing 
bejond this ohseraatiou that it is rather easier to pn.sunie its erDCtion 
h> the Maursn monarch than its di«appeaniu.t cau'^ed h\ sonit 
unknown agent ” (Gaja and Buddha Gaya, Aol H, pp 11 12) 
huratigt 

^s«xt in niijKirtanct comes the noble Lailv named Kurangi, whos" 
name 1ms b<.cu inscril>i.d as a donor of the fifteen of tlie eiinuing pillars 
tViv a-\\o coping jmcis ol ihi old tandslone railing In the inscnhed 
tlu honorific tith of atja or anja, i e , tin 
noble lad^ and matron She is described as the clderh wife of King 
liidragniinitra and a mother of living sons Dr Bloch and Dr Barua 
opine that it was Kurangi v\ho«c munificence was rcqionsible for the 
erection of the old sandalone railing, the old Diamond throne and the 
Otwilwnlk hlirin* bin. Ins imu triditid with tlit building of 
I wo rrimis on n high ground on tin north sidi of the Iol\ utt 
p<ri^liutitig Bk inemon of b<r decea^d hu!>lnml, ou for her <mn 
1 nci m her nlininctii and the other for the r«.‘!idtnce of tin. 
m uk# 

^inmo 

Ih-* name of Sinma (Sniuati) al**© occurs Biv>:nttd with tint of 
HiiiV ai a joint donor of two of the sunning coping pim-^ of tlio 
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siiulstonc niling Her name Ins been inscribed us a female 
donor on one of the suniMtig pillars of the old stone railing 
\ngadcct 

\nother fLiualc name is that of ^agadcM the uife of Iving 
BnlimaniUn She donated for tLc erection of the \ak«In pillar of the 
old stone railing vrlnch \ra3 set op, according to Dr Barua, on the 
western side of the Bo Irtc along with a lahsham pillar in order to 
make the appearance of a fal«e gate corresponding to the entrance on 
tilt castcni side 

Ainogha and Dodhiral ihtta 

riiL name of Ainogha occurs ns a donor of the surMMiig nilhars 
of the old stone railing Another donor of one of the rail bars of the 
old stone rnilmg was Bodhirakshita of Tamrapam (Ccjloii or region of 
the Icmrapami river in South India) The name of the donor of one 
of the rail bars cannot be deciphered from the mutihted inscriptions 
During the reign of one King Inkaimla one of tlie inmates of 
Vinayadbara s monastery got installed two images of the Buddha still ta 
the state of a Bodhisatfava (Bodhisattava jiatima) m Sarnbat fil (\ D 
382-83^ 

Meghaearna of Ceghn 

Meglmama the king of Ce>Ion ^ot erected costh edifice at Bodh 
Gaya during the leigii of Samudragupta for the accommodation of 
Ceylonese pilgrims This edifice was the famous Mohabodht 
Sanylnifaiita During luan GUwangs visit there were 1000 Buddhist 
monks of the Sthaviravada sect living in the Sony/inranifl 

Mahaiiama U of imradnna and Other \Ion}^ of Ceylon 
Malianama II w the author of a lengthy Sanskrit inscription dated 
Sarnbat 269 (A D 588) in which it has been traced that pedigree as a 
monk dates back to the Venerable Mahakasyapa who was entrusted with 
the task of preservation aod transmission of the SanyuKtagama 
Malianama II belonged to a place kmown as \mrad\ipi (Mango Island) 
m Ceylon In another inscription one Mahanama appears as a donor 
of an image of the Buddha in a temple Probably both the per‘=oiis are 
identical Names of other monks Dharmagupta Damshtrasena and 
Dharmadasa and a pilgrim Bodhisena from Ceylon occur in the msenp 
tion as having installed images of the Buddha at the holy site 
SasanKa the Saira An g of Bengal 
luan Chwang makes mention of Sasanka the Sana king of Gaula 
(Bengal) and the powerful eastern rival of Kajyavardhana of Kanauj 
as a sworn enemy of Buddhism and destroyer of certain shrines of Bodh 
tnya Dr Barua has tried to prove that Sasanka Ins been 1 lack 
mailed in the Si 'tu Ei of Yuan Chwang because the latter could not 
understand the significance of the removal of some structures He 
says that the partial demolition of the structures and the dismintl 
and remQ\al of the old stone railmg were necessitated by the construe 
tion of the Bodh Gaya temple requirmg a large site A-ccording to 
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Dr Barua, then it is the Saiva kmg under whose auspices the Buddhist 
shnne was built at Bodb Gaya Dr Bloch says that at that time the 
Buddhas and the Sauas hved together on friendly terms in Bodh Gap 
as they probably also did at many other sacred places in India The 
oldest historical reference to the existence of Saivas at Bodh Gaja is 
found m Silu lu of Yuan Chwang* “ The present temple had been 
built by a Brahmin acting on advice given to him by Siva in the 
Snow Mountains and the neighbouring tank had been built by the 
Brahmin’s brother also accoring to Siva’s advice 

The builder of the Mahahodht Vthara, according to Yuan Chwang, 
was a Brahmana devotee of Siva-Mahesvara who proceeded to raise the 
edifice to the glory of the Buddha in obedience to a command from his 
own deity According to Dr Barua, he was a minister connected 
probably with the court of Kmg S'lsaoka The younger brother of the 
Brahmana, builder of the JllaJiabodlii excavated the BwddhnpokJiaro 
\lso we have to note that the Brahmana builder eroploj ed a Brahmana 
sculptor to carve the figure of the Buddha installed m the mam 
sanctuary of the famous shrme He took sis months in the skilful and 
artistic carving of the image 

Purimvarma, the Builder of the Present Bailing 
Pumavarma, the pious kmg of Magadbs, and the last of the race 
of Asoka Baja, nas, accordmg to Yuan Chwang, the personage who 
reared up a new Bo Tree fmm a root of the parent tree that penshed 
shortly after the tragic death of Kmg Sasanka He is also credited 
with the erection of the present railmg on a wider plinth around the 
Great Temple and that withm the entailed framework of the earlier 
sandstone railing dismantled at the tune of the buildmg of the temple 
of Bodh Gaya 

pTaJ>.hyat<iktrttt, o Ceylonese Sramana 
Prakhyatakirtti, the illustnous Buddhist Sramana of Ceylon came 
to Bodb Gaya m the seventh or the eighth century A D According 
to Dr Barua, it was he who caused a new temple to be erected adjoin- 
ing the Bo Tree and the Diamond throne He whitewashed the Great 
Temple at the cost of 250 dimras, made a provision for recurrmg 
repairs of the illohabodhi Vthora, the burning of a lamp of ghee before 
the image m the mam sanctuary of the great shrme and for burning of 
another lamp of ghee before the brass image lustalled in. the Ceylonese 
oonjftcrama and provided it with a new water reservoir Along with 
him came Udayasri, a Ceylonese Buddhist pUgnm accompamed by his 
nue and son and caused an image of Buddha to be installed at Bodh 
Ga\a 

Kesaca, Furnahhadra oiul Tungn 

In the tuenU sixth year of the leign of Bing Dharampala, Kesava 
caused a stone slab bearing the figure o£ a ChaumuVit Mahadeva to be 
mstal led mside the Great Temple for the benefit of the erudite Saivite^ 

♦YntiQ Chwang stands for Hieua Taiang (P C R C ) 


Brahmana scholars of the locality Buniabliadra, o BiiddhiBt king of 
Smdh erected a gandhkuU (temple) at Bodh Gaji aiid installed three 
Buddha images m it Likewise, king Tunga of the Bashlruknita 
family, caused a gandhahtU to be boilt at Bodh Ga^a. 

KyamiUha, Sn Dkannaraiaguna and Thera Katkah 

Kyanzitlha is the first ruler of Pagan in Upper Burma who made 
an honest but unsuccessful attempt to repair the Mahabodht Vthara m 
the eleventh or twelfth century A D He deputed Shn 
Dlnrmarajaguna, nho was bis preceptor, with sufiicient inoiier for 
the repair work which proved a failure Tliera Kathab (Kasvpa) also 
accompanied Sn Dliarmanjaguna to Bodh Ga\a 
Ahiingsithti Letijanunan 

At the instance of Alaungsitbu, who was the immediate successor 
of king Ivjanzittha, King Lct^aminan of Arracon undertook the repair 
work of Bodh Ga^a including the Great Temple Credit goes, thus to 
Letvaminan for the first costly repair of the Great Temple In the 
repair work three persons, Pyutbakin, Katha and Wardath, who were 
respective^ the prince, the minister and a Buddhist Thera, took part 
Later on Htilo bfmlo, the king of Upper Burma, built a famous Mnha 
hoilhi pagoda in tlic hoh city of Pagan 

/Isokarallo, Salioiiasaim oiid Vinjcndro 

During tlie reign of Lakshmanasena, Asokaaalla, the pious and 
tolerant Buddhist I\mg of Sapadalaksha (Sinlik), and the Mahaaanist 
acting on the petition from the Kassimr pandit Chattapadhi, the King’s 
pandit Mushala, the worthy Sankaradeva and Tnilokjabrabma built 
a monastery at Bodh Gaya Purushotlamadasa, the king of Kama, set 
up a gaiidhakuti at Bodh Ga\a Sahanasana, the treasurer of prince 
Daearatba, the soungev brother of kmg Asoka valla and the ^>Iaha%awist 
made meritorious gift at Bodh Gaya during the reign of Lakshmanasena 
Virvendra, a Mahayanist monk of Sompura and the inhabitant of 
Samatata, installed a remarkable figure of the Buddba attended b'v the 
BodhisattAa, Avalokitesvara and Maitreja 

Dhammazedt and Sn Dharmarajaguru 

Dhammazedi, the pious king of Lower Burma and the author of 
the Kalyani stone inscription sent a Buddhist Mission to Bodh Gava 
to make drawing of the shrines for pious erections of the same in his 
own capital Sn Dharmarajaguru the Buddhist Thera from Lower 
Burma made a gift of a large copper guilt umbrella at Bodh Gaya 
Thdkuras Thakurams and Jindasa 

Between Sambat 1359 and 1388 Tiiakuras and Thakuranis the 
Buddhist pilgnms from Karisa m Smdh of the Punjab visited Bodh Gava 
and made some important votive offerings Jindasa the learned 
Buddhist pilgrim from the countrv of Parvata near Multan, left a votive 
record inscribed on the present temple railing 
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Bodawpaya 

Bodawpaja, the Ling of Upper Burma and the ruler of the Almopra 
dynasty of A\a, sent a mis'«ioa to Bodh Gaya The second Burmese 
repair of the Mahabodhi Vtkara waa conducted by the predecessor of 
Ling Thebaw, the last mdependent king of Upper Burma Gopapala 
and Dharma Simha rvere the two expert masons of Bengal who were 
employed for the last Burmese repair of the Mahahodht Vthara 

m 

Thl Mahabodhi Vihaha 

The great Bodh Gaya Temple has been designated Mchubod/ii 
Vihara, by the Chinese pilgnm Yuan Cliwang who came to India in 
the seventh century, A D (2) donog the reign of Harshavardhana 
The Great Temple haa been called by General Cunningham as 
Mflhabodhi He has collected certain bistoncal informations to prove 
Ins standpoint, such as, {t) he heard people using jt as a common name 
for the Great Temple of Bodh Gaya, (3) (»0 Yuan Chuang’s Travels 
refer to the word MO'ho ou U, le, Mahabodhi Vthara, (»i) Beal’s 
references to the Chmese pilgrim of the seventh century using the same 
name; {it) Baja Bharampalat^) makes mention of the same name m bis 
Brahmanical inscription at Bodh Gaya, recording a grant made m 
850 A D , (c) Baja Asokavalla mentions tlie same name m his two 
inscriptions (Circa 1157 A D). and (ci) all the inscriptions of the 
granite pavement slabs rangmg from 1302 A D to 1831 A D make 
use of this name Cunningham drops the erroneous title of Buddha 
Gaya occulting first in apocryphal inscription of Amara Deva (5) Thus 
according to Cunningham the name of Mahabodlu was the common 
appellation for the holy site where Sakya Muni had attained Buddha- 
liood Of course, the terms Bodht and Mahabodhi apply primarily to 
the hoh Pepil tree, or Oodfti dmma (Bo Tree) 

The Great Temple stands to the east and just m front of the 
pre^^ent Bo Tree (Codhi Tree) 

The Bo Tree must have , durmg the course of go many centuries, 
died and survived through grafts and seeds 

The Present Bo Tree 

The pre‘sent tree has leaped into the proud position of the Bo from 
the year 167fi which witnessed the death of its immediate predecessor 
\\ hen Dr Biiclnnan Hamilton saw it in 1811. it was m full vigour 
It could not then m all probability have evceeded two hundred yearn 
in age Cunmngham «vw it ro December, 1602 '* ven much decayed 
one large ‘stem to the westward with three branches, was still green 
’ut the other branches were barklcss and rotten ” Cunningham saw 
It agnm m 1671 and 1875, hot afterwards m 187G tlie onlv remaining 
I^Ttion 01 the tree fell over the west wall in a storm, and the old Peepal 
ne Was gone Manv seeds, however, had been collected, and voung 
PCions of the pre'enf tree are in evistence to take its place (C) 
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The iUahflhod/n Vtbara, le , the Great Temple at Bodh Ga\a, 
known today as Bodh Gaja Mandira is regularly Msited b\ thousands, 
of persons from different parts of the country every year The 2,500th 
anniversary of Lord Buddha attracted lakhs of Msitors from all o^er 
the Buddhist world in 1050 

The temple as it stands today, appears as a building ^itb straight 
sides forming a square tnmcitcd pjramid, 18 feet at its base and 
between 100 and 170 feet in height Cunningham’s description points 
out that it IS built of bluish bricks, with a coating of plaster The four 
faces present several tiers of niches, rising one aboso the other, each 
of which, no doubt, once held a Buddliist figure The entrance on the 
eastern side ^\a8 certaiiilv an addition to tlie original building as its 
course of bricks did not correspond with those of the mam body of the 
temple (7) Yuan Chwang deacnbea the buddings in the following 
words which might prove interesting to the readers This description 
IS of the jear near about G37 A D 

" To the east of tiie Bodhi Tree there is a Vthara (temple) about 
ICO or 170 feet high Its lower foundation wall is 20 or more paces in 
Its face The building (pile) is blue, tiles (bricks) coaered with chuuam 
(burnt stone lime), all the niches in the different storeys hold golden 
^gures The four sides of toe budding are covered with wonderful 
ornamental work, in one place Ogurcs of stringed pearls (garlands), 
in another figures of heavenly rtshis The whole is surrounded hv 
glided copper amalaka fruit The eastern face adjoins a storeved 
pavilion, the ptojectmg caves of which nse one above the other to the 
height of three distant chambers, its projecting caves, its pillars, beams, 
doors, and windows are decorated with gold and silver ornamental 
work, with pearls and gems let m to fill up interstices Its sombre 
chambers and mysterious balls have doors m each of the three Btore_>s 
To the right and left of the outside gate are niches like chambers m 
the left 13 a figure of Avalokitesvari Bodhisattva, and to the right a 
figure of Maitreya Bodhisattva They are made of white silver, and 
are 10 feet high " 

Dr lilitra and Cunmngbara have quoted an accidental newspaper 
notice published m Calcutta,(8) which gives an account of the 
Mahabodhi Vthara what it was m the last century — 

The whole of the plmth and the lower mouldings buried under 
accumulation of rubbish, the floor of the sanctum and of the great hall 
m front 4 feet lower than the level of a rough stone, floor laid by the 
Burmese, who had partially cleared away the heaps of rubbish m front 
the great hall roofless the half hall, or porch of the second storey 
roofless the whole of the front of the temple above the land of the 
third chamber fallen disclosmg a great triangular gap, about 20 feet 
high and 12 feet wide at best, the stairs leading up from lowerest floor 
or ground floor or terrace, from which the towers sprmg, roofless, the 
whole of the facade of the platform to the east, a mound of rmns, the 
whole south facade of platform mmous, but retaining here and there 
portions of origmal work, the entire west face of the platform of the 
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temple buned under rubbish, which itself was held by a nvetment 
wall, 32 feet high, a plain bnck and mortar, unplastered and looking 
for all the world like a dilapidated jail wall 

The above presents a very dismal picture of the Mahabodht Vihara 
m the nineteenth century The temple was m ruin Doubtless, there 
were several repairs and alterations from time to time, but the temple 
could not stand the onslaughts of weather and times, despite the 
repeated efforts made by the Buddhists for the preservation of their 
greatest known shrine in India in its pristine glory At the instance of 
Sir Ashley Eden, the then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, the 
laudable restoration was undertaken by Mr Beglar, General Cunningham 
and Dr Eajendra Lai Mitra m 1880 Credit goes to the latter 
who did not leave any stone unturned m repairing the Great Temple 
and resuscitating what it had with it and in its surroundings The 
master mmd of Cunningham and others not only tried to bring its 
actual shape in relief, but also constructed a storej, behind the various 
vicissitudes it had to pass through during the course of so many 
centuries, coUectmg materials on tho basis of direct and indirect 
evidences 

The Butlder of Great Temple 

Yuan Cbwang is definite about the fact that the Great Temple of 
Bodh Gaya was not built by king Asoka, though Cbiang Hsia pias, the 
composer of the famous Chmese hymn of praise, has, in high terms of 
eulogj , credited him. with the erection of this temple In one Burmese 
inscription, whose author is unknown, it is expressly mentioned that 
the lfa/ia6od/u Vthora was one of the 84,000 shrmes erected by His 
Gracious Majesty Kmg Sn Dbarmasoka, the great ruler of India 
(Jambudvipa) at the end of two hundred and eighteenth jear of 
Buddlia’s demise, on all the important bolv spots associated with 
Buddha's hfe (5) In Beal’s Buddhist Becords we read Yuan Chwang 
definitely saying that " on the site of the present Vihara (temple) 
Asoka Eaja at first built a small yiJiom (temple) Afterwards there 
was a Brahmana (votary of Si\a Maheswara) who reconstructed it on 
a large scale ' ( 10 ) luan Chwang ha^ again wTitten, in this respect, tha* 
the younger brother of this 5<i»ciie Brahmana was the excavator of the 
tank BuddhapoKhar , to the south of the temple and that the 
maker of the beautiful Buddba image enshrined m the newly built 
temple, was a skilful Brahmana scidptor emplojed bv the Brahmana 
builder of this great shrine (H) 

Dr Barua s Kieits 

Barua does not ascribe to £mg Asoka’s piety the erection of 
the earher smaller shrine referred to bv Yuan Chwang He says that 
e only smaller shrme which may be bdieved to have existed and 
Mood m front of the original Bo Tree as anytbmg like a shnne, is the 
lamond throne temple (Vojrosono), which was not brought into being 
ala T* . 5 ^ Asoka but some such personage as Kurangi, the Matron 
Ajady Kurangi, to whose munificence the ancient stone railmg was 
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mainlj One (i-) The Diamond throne temple still exists inside the 
present temple wiUiout its co\enng roof and ■with its four pillars broken 
anti damaged. To jield the required s>te for tJio Great Temple tins 
small shrine had to suiTer partial dcblruction along uith the Jei\el-walk 
shrine Cunningham bclieied that tin? Mahahodht Vthara existed at 
the tune uhen Ta Hian Msited India oP the ground that the latter has 
mentioned in hia book Foknoki that Bodb Gaya had shrines and 
linages Dr. Darua sajs that tlio Great Temple must have come into 
existence soraetimo after Fa Hian's viPit and decidedlj before tlie 
coming of iuan Clnvang It is a fact that the temple and its quadran- 
gular stone enclosure came into existence sometime before ^^Yuau 
Chvvang’s visit in the first liatf of the screnth century A D " The 
stone enclosure was just a granite enlargement of the old sandstone 
railing that once surrounded the original Bo and tho old Diamond- 
throne temple ” As \\c have seen above, according to Dr Barua s 
studies on the basis ol Cunning^iam'a di’scoxencs, ^he nicestn^y lor 
removal of the earlier railing arose froro requirements of the great 
shrine occupying a site even larger than that of the railing itself. 
Dr Barua surmises that Yuan Chwang *' seems to record tlie dis- 
mantling of tbe earlier railuig and the practical destruction of the old 
Diamond-throne temple and Jcvrcl-walk shrine as a work of desecration 
of Buddhism on tho part of the wicked Sat'a King Sasanka of Bengal '* 
Yuan Chwang sajs that the granite enlargement of the old sandstone 
ratling was the pious work of tho Buddhist King Puniavarma of 
Magadha, the last of tho race of Asoka Baja, immediately after the 
tragic and sudden death of Sasanka Pr Barua believes that “ the 
laudable work of construction of the great temple undertaken by a 
Brahmana minister of Saintr persuasion, connected presumabl} with 
the court of Sasanka, was attended with the dismantling and partial 
demolition of certain structures as its r^gretfable exigencies, and that 
for some reason or other — may be the tragic death of king Sasanka — 
the task of setting up the enlarged railing around the temple and the 
planting or rearing a new Bo sapling had to be left to be accomplished 
bj Purnavarma ” According to this supposition of Dr Barua the 
building of the Mahahodht Vthara can by no means be assigned to a 
date earlier than the reign of king Sasanka who was the powerful 
eastern rival and contemporary of kmg Rajjavardhana the elder 
brother and immediate predecessor of the Pushpabhuti king Harsba 
of Kanauj One of the coping stones of the present stone railing affords 
an information about the earliest available testimony regardmg the 
repairs of the Great Temple There is no mention of any date nor is 
there any reference to any king or other known person However, tbe 
style of writing employed m the mscription which consists of two 
lines, and the beginning and end of each of which are missing, allows 
us to put down the date at about the smth or seventh century A D 
The Burmese Attempt and Interests ♦« the Mahahodht Vthara 
A serious attempt was made by king Kyanzittha of Pagan 
(1082 — 1112) to repair the Great Temple Harvey m his History of Burma 
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sa>s that " kmg Kjanzittlia gitbered together gems of di\erse kinds 
and sent them in a ship to build up the holy temple at Buddha Gaya and 
to offer lights ^bich should burn for ever But as can be inferred 

from the Burmese inscriptions at Bodb Gaja, *' tbis previous attempt 
on the part of king Eyanzittha proved imsuccessful ” Harvey informs 
us that it IS during the reign of king AUaungsittu (1112 — 1107), bis 
immediate successor, that a ruler of Arracan, king Letjaminan, who 
gamed back his ancestral throne with the aid of king AUaungsittu, 
undertook, m fulfilment of the wish of his benefactor, to repaii tbe 
sacred slimes of Bodh 6133 , the work of supervision having been 
entrusted to Pnuthagu, the son of the lord of beinnyet (t^) The work 
of repairs conducted by the munificence of the ruler of Iraccan was not 
confaned to the Great Temple, it was extended to other structures also, 
as can be kmomi from the nen carvings on some of the granite pillars 
of the temple railmg, such as human f^res and stupa models of purely 
Burmese style and pattern This fact proves that the railings were also 
repaired along with the temple Cunningham 8 a 3 S that the Burmese 
inscription at Bodh 6033 is, no doubt, an epignphio record of the 
ceremonial repairs 0 ! the Bodh Gaya temple and other shrines done 
under tbe auspices of tbe ruler of Araccan l^g Letyaminan (I 5 ) Haney 
informs us that king Htilo Mmlo wbo reigned m tbe thirteenth century 
tried to earn a great fame bv building a new temple, namely tbe 
Mdkahodbt pagoda, m the city of Pagan on the very model of the Grea» 
Temple at Bodh Ga 3 a (16) The loter-connection of tbe history of tbe 
Buddhist Holy Land with that of Bunna went on further King 
Dharamazedi of Pegu (14712 — ^1492 A D ) sent a mission from Lower 
Burma to Bodb Gi\a to take saplings of tbe holy tree and plans of tbe 
temple for buildings at Pegu (17) Harvey mentions that king 
Bodawpaya of the -Uompara dynast 3 of which tnng Thebaw was the 
last independent ruler, is known to have despatched a similar mission 
in \ D 1810 (18) Cunningham found three inscribed bricks m the 
steeple of tbe delapidated temple, one of which shows the square 
cbiracters of Upper Burma and two letters distinctly record the name 
of A 3 'a (IS) This indicates that either Bodawpaya himself or some 
^her king of Ava (llaudalay) and some other predecessors of king 
xliebaw did the last work of repairs of the Bodh Gaia temple before 
it was repaired by Cunningham The other two bncks found by 
Cunningham gives us the names of Gopapala and Dbarmsimha, who 
were the two masons emploied to cany out tbe last Burmese repair 
works of the Great Temple 

Citnmugham s Efforts 

On hearing that the Great Temple was in rums, when it was finallv 
^paired bv Cunningham one may put a pertinent question, how could 
General Cunningham and others repair the temple without destroying 
ns original stnicture and style? ’ Of course it was a problem to 
unnmgham as well before taking up the work of repair and restora 
The restoration of the Bodh Gava Temple by Cunningham and 
3 r, as it now stands with a high pyramidal tower in the centre and 
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four similar towers at the four comers,, been based on a small model 
found amongst the rums which, it has been presumed, depicts the 
design of the building, as it existed m early times Another model has 
been discovered at Mrohuang, the atfcient capital of Araccan, and is 
now preserved in the Indian Calcutta (20) An earthen 

plaque, found at Kumrahar, near Pato* represents a temple, somewhat 
similar m design, while a fourth one hails from Mathura But the 
representations differ from each other in detail and fail to gne an exact 
idea of the original (Coomaraswamv History of Indonesian Art, 

pp. 80 - 81 ) 


Other Iupobtakt Old Smti^ES at Bonn Gai4 
The Old Stone Railtng the Prachina Stia Pralara 
Around the Bo Tree and the Mahobodht Vthara there is a quadran- 
gular stone railing Dr Bloch in bis note on Bodh Gaya in ArcbTological 
Suney of India, (21) characteristically remarl^s about the present stone 
railing which offers a problem to the inodem Indian arcbieologists and 
historians It consists of two different parts, which mav at once bo 
distinguished from each other, not only by the difference m the stjle of 
carvmgs but also hy different materials, from which each of them has 
been made The old set, Cunningham’s so-caUed * Asokan railing is 
made of sandstone from the Kaimor range of hills, near Sasaram, m 
the d.strict of Shalnbad, a later set, probabK of Gupta time 
(300-^00 A D ), .s made of a coarse granite, or gneiss, such as one 
finds employed, to a large extent, in late temples in Magadha or Bihar 
The older set has a number of rehevos representmg the usual scenes, 
well known to us from other ancient Buddhist raiUngs, e g , the 
Indrasalaguha; the purchase of the Jetavana by Anathapmdaka Lak-slimi 
bathed by the Diggajas, Suryya standing on a cbanot drawn by four 
hor<5es, etc On the later Gnpta pillars, of the railing we meet with 
ornament'll figures onlv, such as Gariidas, stupas, etc , 

bearing in every detail the well known cbanctenstics of Gupta art, 
such as we find at Samatli and other ancient sites m India Another 
point of difference between the two sets hes m the fact that sandstone 
pillars, rails, and coping stones of the earlier type have inscriptions, 
whereas the granite structures have no m'scnptions During repairs of 
the great temple Cunningham was able to trace out the plinth of an 
earlier and smaller sandstone railing on the site of the temple ( 22 ) The 
earlier railing consisted of some W pillar^. 15 on the north side including 
the two corners, 15 on the sontfa side including the two comers 
18 intermediate pillars on the west side and IG mtennediate pillars 
on the east side including the two gates (23) Thus the earlier enclosure 
was blocked on three sides and had just one entrance or gatewaj m the 
middle of the east side The sandstone railings have thus an indepen- 
dence of their own in the sense that, interwoven and linked on each 
side between two comer-pillars all the four of which are made of 
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sandstone, thej can form a quadrangular fence of smaller size, while 
the granite railing lacU in soch independence It can be definitely 
said that the quadrangular frame as suggested by the four corner- 
pillars IS that of an earlier and smaller sandstone enclosure (24) The 
two sets of the railings can thus be separated As the quadrangular 
stone railing stands today, it is definitely of two sets, as said above, 
which are interwoven and set in distinct blocks on each of the four 
sides, if not at each of the four angles 

The old stone railing, which is the earlier and smaller one, was 
eTected evidently to enclose the Bo Tree- wlivcU stood almost in the 
centre with the most ancient known Diamond-throne temple m front 
Cunningham says about the measurements of the pillars of the earlier 
railing thus “ The shaft (of the pillare of this ancient railing) 
average about 14 inches by 12 inches in section, the corner pillars 
being perfect squares of 14i inches each side - and arrange- 
ment of 64 pillars would co\er just 246 feet 9 inches leaving 

an opening of 6 feet to 8 feet for an entrance on the east side ” (25) The 
rail bars are of the usual double cornered section to fit mto the almond- 
shaped holes to the side of the pillar There being altogether 63 spaces 
to be covered and three holes m each space, the total number of rail- 
bars was 169 (63 x 3) at the most (26) The height of the old railing 
was 7 feet 10 inches abo^e tU© plinth, the coping being 1 foot 2 inches, 
and the pillars 6 feet 8 inches If we add height of the plinth the 
height o! the railing would be 10 feet aboie the level of ground There 
are rail bars in sttu, 9 in the eastern half of the present railmg to the 
south of the temple and 4 m the eastern half of the north side Two 
mil bars are kept m the Indian Museum, Calcutta which have msenp- 
tioDS Cunningham has said about one more inscribed rail bar which 
la not traceable today (2?) The sandstone copmgs m situ can cover the 
space of 12 pillars m the eastern portion of the south side of the 
present railmg Some of the copings have mscriptions The outer 
faces of the copmg stones are ornamented with contmuous bonds of 
lotus flowers, and the inner faces with long strings of ammals, some 
natural, but others quite fabulons, there bemg elephants and lions, 
bulls and dear, goats and rams (28) The inner faces contain a queer 
sort of heraldic designs in. which the man figures as a lord over the 
rest of animals Lotus flowers on the outer faces are of two sorts 
(fl a contmuous row of five varieties of lotus flower carved m a xmiform 
(«") the lotus flowers trenching one upon the other and 
pa y overlapping one another Thus there are two sorts of coping in 
the sandstone railing 


1 ^n^tone enclosure of Bo Tree has been described as “ Asoka 
railing by General Cunnmgbam, which is not accepted by Dr Barua 
AS a matter of fact, the msenbed votive labels clearly mdicate that it is 

matron Knrangi, the elderly 
^ 't”?* Kausikiputra Indragnimitra who belonged probably, 
the view of Dr Barua, to a neo-Mitra dynasty Dr Barua 
'vys that long before one could think of construction of the present 
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temple there was the great Bo Tree, the memorable spot of which came 
to be marked with an Asokan moaoUth bearing the standing figure of 
an elephant on its capital The same Bo Tree with a small Diamond- 
throne temple m front, became enclosed by a quadrangular railing of 
sandstone erected by Kurangi and others probably towards the close of 
the first century B C with a regular gatewaj on the east side and a 
false gate on the west 

The Old Diamond Throne Temple Prachina 
VajTosana Gandhahuit 

When the repair woik of the Great Temple was going on 
Cunningham found out three distinct layers in the floormg of its mam 
chamber on the ground floor, the upper layer being represented by a 
granite pavement, the middle layer bj a paiement of sandstone, and 
the lower layer by a plaster floor Cunnmghara found a basalt throne with 
the ornamented pilasters in front, the throne of which the blue stone 
facing stood on the gi-auite pavement Cunningham removing thi& 
pavement discovered a second thione behind the first four pilasters m 
fiuut and it showed a plaster facing “ much broken and shattered 
"When he removed this plaster facing of the second throne be 
discovered a ball of stiff earth or clay contamiug relics, such as a gold 
com of Huvisbka and other articles of gold like crescent, buttons, 
large and small discs, etc , five punch marked silver coins, large and 
small Sliver discs, etc , and 145 gems, like corals, crystals, sapphires 
emeralds, etc Cunuiogham also got after removing the whole of 
plaster from the sandstone front, a third throne of polished sandstone 
behind the second with four pilasters m front This was }ust hie the 
one as designed in the Barhut camug representing a great scene of 
Buddha SakjaTDuni s enlightenment (Bhogatnto So\aifamum BodJio) (30) 
CunniDgham also found two pillar bases m stlu, one on each side of the 
sandstone throne, at equal distance from ends, they were also found to 
be 10 feet 9} inches apart from centre to centre According to 
Cunningham the pillars must have been about 12 feet high for thev 
were about 1 foot in diameter \ third pillar base was also found 
proving that sandstone throne had a canopy or covenng roof supported 
by (our pilasters This makes the sandstone throne like that repre- 
sented in the Barliut carving Cunningham s discovery pioved very 
important and intereMing, for it brought out the existence of the old 
Dnmoiid throne or the Prachtiia Vairasana Gamihahiitt This 
polished sandstone had floor pilasters containing it According to 
Cunningham " the position of this throne and the open pillared 
chamber or hall of worship stood jiist m front and to the east of the 
original Bo Tree and on a central spot within a stone enclosure 
surrounding the great Bo ” Doubtless, the old Diamond throne 
chamber is the earliest known structure which suggested the idea of a 
minature Bodh Gaia Temple, the Mahabodhi This was demolished 
at the time of the erection of tlie Great Temple As said earlier \uan 
Chwang asenbed this temple (Old Diamond Chamber) to Asoka He 
savs, “ on the Rite of the present IMiorn (temple) \soka Baja at first 
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bmlt a small Vihara (sanctuary) Aftertrarda there was a Bnbmana 
wlio reconstructed it on a large scale ”(81) But latest researches do 
cot subscribe to the theor\ that king Xsoha built the structure Vs 
Dr Barua sajs, ** the credit of construction of the saiictuan must he 
gi\en to the noble Hdj and matron Kunngi, the elderly uife of king 
Kausikiputra Indngnitnitra than to anv otlier person There is no 
other relic of \soh'm art in the centun than n highl} polished sand- 
stone slab senmg as the hmer co\er for the ancient Diamond 
throne (^-) The upper co\ering slab is dici(lcdl> i uorh of a later 
age ’ (S8) 

At present ^^e find that the uppoi saod'^tonc slab of the ancient 
Diamond throne has been kept over the new throne standing outside 
snd agaiu't the oack nail of the Great Temple In tie outer 
1 ojrasaua the sniidetoiie shh rests on a bnck platform 3 fett 1 inches 
m height, which is ornamented with boldly monlded figures of men and 
lions of aerj earU avork Cunningham assigns this throne to the time 
of the later Indo Scathians and earlier Guptas (W) But Dr Barua on 
the ground of the mutilated inscnption and its liter forms ascribes it to 
the times of Kuraugi and Snnn The whole sorfact of the slab la 
caned with geometrical pattern, circular m the middle, with a double 
border of B^uares, and all the four faces are nchly carved with pigeons 
and the conventional acanthus flowers and the geese of Asokan 
fame (83) 

Fa Hian describes the Diamond throne as follows ” Tho foot of 
the Bo Tree is just one of those sacred spots at Bodh Ga\a on which 
men m after times raised towers (shrines and placed figures of 
Buddha) " (88) Yuan Chwang’s description is full of exaggeration and 
is serai allegorical He mentions “ In the middle of the enclosure 
surroundmg the BodUi Tree is the Diamond throne (I'ajrosaua) In 
former da>s when the Bhadrakalpa \%as amaing at the period of 
perfection (neartfe) when the great earth arose, this (tUrone) also 
appeared It is in the middle of tbe great Chiltacostn, it goes down to 
the limits of the golden wheel (the gold circle) and upwards it is flush 
with the ground It is composed of diamond In circuit it is lOO 
paces or so On this the thousand Buddhas of the Bfiadml.alpa base 

and entered the Diamond Samadhi hence tbe name of tbe 
Diamond throne It is the place where the Buddlia attained the hoI> 
path (the sacred way of Buddhabood) It is al'^o called the Bodhi 
manda 'When the great earth is shaken, this place alone is unmoved 
- after nirvana of the Buddha, the rulers of the diflerent 

countries having learned bj tradition the measurement of the Diamond 
throne decided the limits from north to south bj two figures of Kho« 
tree Uai (Avaloketesvara) Bodbisattva there seated and looking 
eastward "(37) 

As has been referred to above, the old Diamond throne seems to 
^ve been constructed on the model of a design in the Barhnt carving 
this throne is a cubical seat of stone serving tbe purpose of an altar 
tor making offerings by the worshippers in honour of the Buddha As 
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said above, the throne hag tuo covering slabs, one placed over the 
other, the loner one being highly polished plain slab, and the upper 
showing tlie geometrical patterns as an ornamental feature of its upper 
Burfaco, and both resting on a square frame-work of eight such pillars, 
four on the front side and four on the back 

"Wliat IS a Vdjrasana after all? A Vajratana is but an artistic 
representation of the manner in which the Buddha stationed himself at 
the foot of the Bo Tree nilh the firm determination not to move from 
his Beat until his clTorls were finalU cromied with success Dr Barua 
says that a Diamond-throne symbolises the enthronement of a truimphant 
human will to do or die, to conquer and transcend 

/iTiimesk Choilya 

Yuan Chwang fumj«5hes us with an information regarding the 
/im»ic«k Chaitya, where the Buddha 13 said to hare spent the second 
week after his enlightenment (the third week according to some autho- 
rities), standing with his gaze fived upon the scene of victory at the 
foot of the Bo Tree (W) He sajs “ on the left side of the road, to the 
north of the place where the Buddha walked, is a large stone (mound), 
on the top of which, as it stands m a great Vihara (shnne), is a 
figure of the Buddha with his e^es raised and looking up Hero in 
former times the Buddha sat for seven davs contemplating the Bodhi 
tree, he did not remove his gaze from it during this period, desiring 
thereby to indicate his grateful feelings towards the tree by so looking 
at it with fivod eves "(35) Fa Hian alro points out that " men m 
after times raised towers (shnnes) and placed figures (of Buddha) "(■tO) 
The Jataka Kidana Ivatlia locates it at a short distance towards the 
north east from the Bo Dr Barua says that " the location suggested 
bv the great Chinese pilgrim holds true of the existing temple which 
stands on a hillock like mound and looks like a bnck bmlt tower with 
its narrow arched entrance on the east side The image eu^hnned in 
it IS a standmg figure of the Buddha, the form of whose e^ es is <5UggestiTe 
of the attitude of a steadfast gaze This chaitya was also repaired b> 
the Government It is square at the base and tapenng towards the 
top, the height bemg 55 feet The entrance is from the east which 
leads to a small room 16 feet square At present there is small image 
of a Bodhisattva mside the shrme " 

Hatna chanhrama Chatlya The Jewel tcalK Shnne 

I The second spot close to the Bo Tree where the Buddha spent the 

/ third week (the second week according to some authoritiesK-tl) after his 
enlightenment meditativelv walLmg to and fro (backwards and 
forwards, as Fa'Hian puts it), from west to east and from east to west 
This spot has been given the name of Eatna Chankrama Chaitya or tne 
“ Jewel walk shrme " by the Bnddhist teachers The terraced walk 
which IS nothing bwt a platform of bnck is 53 feet long, 3 feet 

6 mches broad, and a little more than 3 feet m height (42) The 
upper surface contains eighteen lotus flowers representmg senally a 
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distinct footprint of the Buddha Yuan CliTvang had seen this In 
one of the Barhut has reliefs ’a e find a fascinating design of the Je^el 
walk shrine with an ornamented platform and an open pillared hole 
with a gabled roof It is not unlikely that the Barhut car\ing gives us 
an artistic design of the sanctuary which was actually built on the spot 
of the Buddha's Jewel-walk at Bodh Gaja prior to the visit of Yuan 
Chwang, prior to the erection of the Great Temple and also prior to the 
visit of Pa Baan Cunningham and Beglar furnish sufficient data 
that this sanctuary, too, like the Barhut has relief “ consisted of an 
ornamented platform and a pillared hall or cloister, roofed o^er b> "v 
canopy “ The age of the Jewel-walk shrine is the same as that of the 
old stone railing as the Brahmi letter marks on some of the fixed piUav 
bases and a survising pillar-shaft resemble that on the railing 

Hatnagriha Cliatlya The Jewel house Shrine 
The small roofless shnne in the midst of votive stupas m the 
northern compound is designated Ratnagnha Chaitya G3) This is the 
spot on which the Buddha remained seated cross legged and spent the 
fourth week after his eolightenment Yuan Chwang gives the follow- 
ing description of the spot “ Not far to the west of the Bodlu tiee is a 
large vthara (ehnoe), m which la a figure of Buddha made of teen shib 
tbrassl, ornamented with rare jewels, he stands with his face to the 
east Before it is a blue stone with wonderful marks upon it and 
strangely figured This is the place where the Buddha sat on a seven 
gemmed throne made by Sahra Davaraja when Brahmin laja built a 
hall for him with previous gubstancea, after he had arrived at complete 
enhghtenment d From the time of the Holy One till 

the present is so long that the gems have changed into stone 

The Afahabodht Sonpharomo 

Pa Hian has mentioned three monasteries at Bodh Gaya m the 
neighbourhood of the Bo Tree These monasteries were full of 
Buddhist monks But Yuan Chwang makes mention of only one 
5anj?taranza, built by a Ceylonese long He found it m existence 
outside the northern gate of the (outer) wall of the Bodhi Tree 
According to him the monastery had six halls, with towers of obser 
vation (temple towers) of three storeys The monasteiy was surrounded 
by a wall of defence, thirty or forty feet high The utmost skill of the 
artist had been employed, the ornamentation was in the richest colours 
(red and blue), the statue of Buddha was cast of gold and silver, 
decorated with gems and precious stones The stupas were high and 
large m proportion, and beautifully ornamented, they contained relics 
of Buddha The bone-relics were as big as fingers of the hand, 
shining and smooth, of a purple colour and translucent The flesh 
relics were like true pearl, of a bluish red tent Every year on the 
irnl-moon day of the month of Batsakha (Apnl-May) and m celebration 
anniversary of the day of Tathagata’s enlightenment these rehes 
used to be taken out for puhbc exhibition The inmates of the 
monastic abode were more than 1,000 monks, they studied the Great 
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^ehlcIc and belonged to tho SfAonrfl rebool The\ carefullj obtened the 
Dharm vinatja, and their conduct was pure and correct (•*’) iuan Cliwang 
g(K“» on t-a>tng tint ** iverj >e'\r when the broke op their 

}carU rest of the nins, rt’gious persons came there from tNtrj quarter 
m tlioimnds and ni\nnd'<, nnd ditniig BC\tn daas and niglitn tbea 
scitttrtd flootrs, burnt incense and hOundiHl music as tlie\ wandered 
througLi thi locabta and paid ibeir worship and presented thiir ofltrings 
Hiese Buddliiat priests of India used to enter on 11 orr (\tarh rest of 
the rains) on the fir“t daa of the numtb of Srormra (Juh- Viigust) and 
gi\i up tliiir retreat on the IStli div of the month of Asntta (Septem 
ber October), which corresponded with the Chinese 15th day of the 
eighth month 

Tlie Mahaliodhi Satifjharattia, dtscribei! above, was tenanted at tbe 
time of Tuan Ghwang's visit the of Simbala (Ceylon) 

" llie 1 i\fahabo(lhi iiionistera is mentiontd again b\ about 

\ D 070, b\ the pilgrim IIwi Lun, as the same ns the one built b\ a 
king of Cejlon, in which prie-'ts of that eotinln fonnorU dwelt (•*’) 

The Sniiyltoroma was erected bj the Cijlonese king at the request 
of Ins brother who was treated with disdain as a foreigner while be was 
wandering througbaiit India luan Cbwang describes the whole 
episode leading to the building of the Sangharama, but unfortunateh 
he dots not mention the name of the king and his brother W e find 
the mention of the Ceylonese king and monks sent to India for the 
iniiqio^e of building the great monasterj in the namtion of the Chineee 
liistonan Wang auen-Tsi who wrote bis account m the middle of the 
seventh century K D According to him king Jlcghavarma (Iilegba 
vama) of Cevlon sent two di°tinguislied Buddhist monks, Mahanama 
and Upa (Sena) b> name, with valuable presents as envoys to king 
Saiimdragnpta of India for the latter s permi'sion to build tht, 
monastery at Bodb Gava for the accommodation of the CevIone*;e 
Buddhist monks Tiiere is no doubt that the Gupta empero- 
Samudragupta was conteraporarv to Meghararna of Ceylon and it wa& 
he who granted perini'-sion to the Cevlonese king to erect the famous; 
monasterv known as the l/o/io5od/it Sangharajiia at Bodh Gava Thus 
the monasterv was built in the fourth century \ D dunn" the rei'^n 
of king Samudragupta The de^ription of luan Cliwang refers *to 
the position of the Sangharama to the north of the Bodh Gava Temple, 
which if relied upon will make the Sangharania correspond esacllj with 
the extensive mound known as Amar Sunha s fort Dr Buchanan 
Hamilton says that the mound was called Rajasthana or the kin" s 
residence ”, a name, which is now confirmed to the group of buildmgs 
outside the north ea'Jt comer of the monasterv enclo<rnre Other build 
mgs to the north east comer are also called Banivasa or Queen s 
residence ” Cunningham surmises that these two names refer to the 
uncertain period of Amar Simha's rule (^®) Dr Barua has another 
suggestion " As some of the votive labels on the old Bodh Gaya 
stone railing suggest, two monastic abodes were built bv the 'SoWe 
Lady and Matron Kurangi to perpetuate the memory of her deceased 
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husband king Kausikipatra Indragnimitra, the abodes being referred to 
in the labels tbcrasches as Kostktpotra^a Indrafjmmttasa Jiajapasada, 
the lloial palace of Kausikipnlra Indragnimitra ”(50) Dr Barua 
bolds that onq of these tno abodes was used as a retreat for the monks 
and the other as a residence of the Queen herself in her retirement 
He aho surmises that these two abodes along with the 5a«i/bf3rama 
were the three monasteries seen bj Ta Htaii (51) If Dr Barua e surnaise 
is correct the two groups of building outside the north-west and north- 
east comers of the enclosure of the Cejlonese monastcrj would appear 
to be the sarMiing remnants of the two earlier abodes that were 
brought into evistence bj tbe munificence of Karangi 

Purnavanua 1 rtta Stla Pralara The Stone Uathmj 
Crecird by Puniavantta 

\s we baie seen abore while describing the railing of the 
Great Temple, the earlier sandstone rii.ing was an enclosure for the 
original Bo tbe old Diamond throne temple baling been a minor 
feature The enlarged railing was principally constructed to encIo<e 
tbe Great Temple, the later offshoot of the original Bo having become 
a minor feature (>>2) Cunningham describes the railing as follows — 

‘ The circuit of the present railing is not less than 2o0 feet, which 
would have required just double the number of pillars (m tbe earlier 
railmg) There are remains of 62 pillars now in eitu, of which a large 
number ate of granite, and the remainder fise of sandstone As there 
are about 20 mote of these pillars in the aatious courts of the 
wmbantbe s dwelling, besides the three taken to Kensington, and 3 or 4 
to Calcutta, the full number still existing may be set down as some 
where about lOO, winch is very near to tbe actual number of 108 
required for tbe whole extent of the present enclosure ” The pillars 
existing m the -ma/iaiit/ia s house had been brought back to the temple 
and set up on the railing plmtb The granite additions to the railing 
were all made within the framework of the original railing The four 
corner pillars of the earlier railing were left undisturbed standing 
out as tbe four comer pillars of the later railmg According to h uan 
Chwang the new railing around the Great Temple and the Bo Tree 
was erected bj Ivmg Pumavarma of Magadha 

Slid Torana The Stone Gateuay 

There were three gateways, provided to the outer brick wall of tbe 
sacied area of the Bo Tree (/) one on the northern side, opening 
mto the great monastery (the il/abo6o<f/M Sanyharama) erected by king 
Meghavarna of Ceylon, (li) one on the southern side adjoining the 
cemented bathing steps of the Biiddltapokbara excavated by the younger 
brother of the Br^ihmana, builder of tbe Bodh Gaya temple (tbe 
^akafeodfu Ktliam), and (m) one on the eastern side opening mto the 
•Nitanjana nver which flows now at a short distance from the temple 
area But the stone gateway (sila torana) had no connection with the 
outer bnck wall It stands midway between tbe eastern gate of the 
outer wall and that of the inner at one railing around the temple and 
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“ seems jntendcd to appear as an independent portico of the temple 
itself, bearing a direct connection rather with the inner railing than 
xMth the outer wall ”(®*) 

The sita toraua is a simple granite construction as compared with 
the Barhut ornamented sandstone gatewajs set up by king Dlianabhun 
This gateway consists of two pilhrs and an architrave fixed horirontalh 
over the two posts Cunningham's description might be noted in thia 
conntction, the shafts of the pillars are llj feet high and 2 feet I mcii 
at base, 1 foot SJ inches at top The hnclitt capitals had a square 
centre of 16J inches, with two oblong branches, and two short branches 
of llj mehes They were lf» niches in height, thus making the clear 
height of the toraua nearly 17 feet The capitals were omamented 
both on their face and on tlieir sides The diameter of tl e shaft"* 
consisted of several bands of simple ornament, gradually changing from 
the plain square dado to octagonal, then to sivteen Ruled and to circular 
and the whole of the ornamentation is similar to that of the pillars of 
the portico of the great Xalanda Temple (5-t) The distance from centre 
to centre, according to Cunningham is 10 feet 4 inches, and the clear 
roadway between them is 8 feet 3 inches, which difTcrs by only 5 inches 
from the width of the northern and southern gateways (5^) There 
were several statues fuced on the east and west sides of the pillars, for 
there arc shal'ow hollows, further reception and se\eral socket holes for 
cramp to keep them in position Besides, seaeral kneeling figures 
were found m the neighbourhood of the gateway, with their hands 
joined m adoration Cunningham says that whereser they were pheed 
they must have faced the temple 

Other Shrines meiilioned by Yuan Chicany 

The BuddhapoKhara is the most ancient tank at Bodh Gaya It 
IS in the south of the Great Temple It was evcaiated, as said earlier, 
by the younger brother of the Brabmaua builder of the great shrine 
Tuan Chwang describes two more tanks, (0 5cfcro tank and (it) the 
Mucbhilmda tank The former was situated at some distance to the 
xfi Ewddhapokhata TW E’cddVia ’i«AV/e4 -m Vi uilei 
enhgbtenment The Muchhihnda tank or lake was situated 

according to Yuan Chwang m the midst of a jungle to the east of 
the tank of Sakra The name also refers to the tree on the bank and 
the dragon-kmg who hved close by Yuan Chwang refers to five 
temples (t) one enshnnmg an image of Buddha Kasyapa was situated 
to the north west of the Bo Tree, («) one of two bncL-chambers 
situated to the north west of the temple of Easyapa Buddha, each 
containing a figure of Vasundhara, the earth spirit, (i«) a small temple 
on the west bank of the ^luchhilmda temple enshnnmg an image of the 
Buddha, (tp) a temple situated in a wood to the east of the Muchhilmda 
temple enshrmmg an image of the Buddha, and (o) a cave or stone 
chamber m the Pragbodhi Hill known to have enshnned a shadow left 
by the Bodhisattva to please its dragon dweller Yuan Chwang also 
describes twenty-one stupas, such as Asoka stupa, Kumkum stupa, etc 
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dedicated to the episodes connected witli the Buddha, hhc his \Jsit to 
Bragbodhi, 5a/vra di'iguised as a giass-cuttei who offeicd a bundle ot 
grass to the Buddha, etc. Yuan Chwaug also makes mention of 
piWars, sucli as ^0 a Btone piUat erected before the stupa making the 
Site where the Buddha sat in nudilation, situated m a wood on tho 
other side of the mer Niranjana and (ii) the pillars erected up and down 
the Pragbodhi Hill which the Buddha had parsed Tlie former pilLr 
mac be the same which is todaj known as the (fofapatt/iara installed on 
the crossing of the Gautama Buddha Hoad and the Tekaii Koad in the 
new town of Gaja 


V 

IhScniPTiONs 


A brief history of the Maiiabodlu Vthara should include a mention 
of the raiious inscriptions found on the remnants of the pillars of the 
old Jowehivalk shrine the edges of the upper surfice of the coitiiug- 
shb of the old Diamond-tUcone, the diffeient paiU of the stone ladmg 
and the pedestal of an old image of the Buddha still m the Bodhisuttva 
state The inscriptions thus found may be classified under tie 
following heads — 


<») Tho iii<icnption on the coveimg stonO'Slab of the old 
Diamond throne (C 100 A D ) 

(n) The masons' mark on (he piUar>sbaft and fiA^ed pillai bases 
of the old Jewel walk shrine (C 100 AD) 

(in) The fifteen inscriptions of Kurangi on the fifteenth pillais of 
the old Stone railing (C 100 A D ) 

(tc) The inscription of Sirima on the mutilated pillar of the old 
stone railing (C 100 AD) 

(c) Tie inscription of Nagadeii on a pillar of the old stone- 
lading (C 100 A D ) 

(ti) The inscription of Amogha on a rail bar of the old stone 
railing (C 200 A D ) 

(vii) The inscription of Bodhirakstuta ou a rad-bar of the old 
stone railing <C 200 A D ) 

(piii) The inscription of some donor on a rail bar of the stone-xailing 
(tx) The two coping-mscnptions of Ivurangi and Siuma 
(C 100 A D ) 

(s) The Bodh Gaya image mscrxption (382-383 A D ) 

(ai) The mediaeval inscription on the copings of the old stone- 
raihng 

(xji) The inscription of Prakhyatakirtti on the copings of the old 
stone railing 

(jnO The inscription of Jmadasa on a pillar of the old stone railing 


r Barua rightly points out that *' these mscnptions, set forth m 
a cnroDological order, mark some distmct stages in tho growth and 
ile> dopment of the life of the Buaahisl Holy Land " 


32 ItcT 
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Art Asn AicniTiciLRr at Uodii Ga\a. 

ItcgTrtlmg tilt* «rt nut! arclotccturc of the Mithalotllit ttm[)le 
Dr Barua >ncnl»oTis that “ taken the old Boilh Gfl}a shiinca «i'th their 
art nnd arcliitectiiro in the Iiitnp and coinpirin;^ them uith the Barhut 
monument with its mound, inner railing, rpturn«, gatewaas, and art 
and nrthilec.ture, it maj be saftK firointoid that the latter fccntd ns the 
sculptural nuth<int\ " VcuudingU m tlu erection of the Jtucl-wali. 
and Jewel-walk shrine and tliat of the Diainond-tlirone nnd Biamond- 
throne Temple, the Barhut designs lust hun faithfulK earned into 
cfTict at Bodh Ga\a Di'-igns adopted in the npicsiiitations of Bo Tree 
of the Buddlias, the scdit of fulfiunciit of the ttrins of iiuichast of 
Jetatana b\ \nath ipimhl a, that of the «pisode of tlie Indrasita cate, 
that of the hermit roconing hospitaht} from two in^stenotis hands, the 
climbing figure of Ynkshun on a false gate pillar, that of a tjpe of 
S\T\ma goddess, the figures of Gau(ta and those of Gaialakshatm, were 
all after tho Barhut designs, with some detailed omi'-sions and 
alterations But Bodli Gu^a las its own spccnhtv m so far as the 
imposing gatewajfa with their ornamental arches’, the creeper-work 
(InlB karma) on the coping with its seriienlmc folds or panel altematelj 
presenting the scenes of effort and those of fruition, the formidable array 
of guards or wardens of tho sanctnarj* and the scene of rchc-proccssion 
are concerned (50) Dr Barua thinks that Bodh Ga\a railing js 
nothing but a combination of tho four outer arms of the Barhut railing 
The latter had first a circular shape enclosing a mound with a 
cvlindncal base, but afterwards became a Stattihn m shape baaing a 
general appearance of the angle-shaped returns But the former, i e , 
the Bodh Gaja railing is quite quidraiigiilar being an enclosure for tlie 
Bo Tree witb a square Diamond throne Temple before it 

Begarding the age of the Barhut monument scholars hold that its 
history begins from tbe pre-Songa or Maurja period “ The germs of 
arts " says Dr Barua, “ which had subsisted as a mere possibility or 
potentialitj in tbe rough-hewn matenals of tbe earlier structure 
RUcicl(nA} (junAkUiiei itrto We "wVien aVie rimApiViar tProthaoia stJiombn'; 
was donated bj Cbampadeii, the wife of Eeiatimitra of \jdisa, and 
her pietv seired as a great impetus to public benevolence, i e , to say 
tbe real artistic life of Barhut commenced during the imperial Sunga 
rule, and it reached its acme when the East Gateway was added by 
Dhanabhuti at about tbe close of the Sunga rule ”(57) We have 
earliei referred to the theory of Dr Ray Ghaudhury regarding the 
neo-Mitra kings, though there is no reliable evidence to justify tbs 
inclusion of the Jndragnimitra and Brabmamitra in the list of Sunga 
Mitra kings ” The process of structural and artistic development from 
the latest phase of Barhut to the old shnne of Bodh Gaya ”, says 
Dr Barua, ” rather goes to show that they rose into power immediately 
after the disruption of the Kanra rale ” Therefore, according to 
Dr Barua, the kingdom of Ma^dha m which the shrmes had been 
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built, was the mam seat of the power of Mragnimitra and Brahma 
mitra, because bad it not been so, the rojal ladies, Irhe Kurangi, Biriim 
and Nagadcvi would not hare thought o£ erecting shrines in places 
beyond the domain of their husband Dr Barua observes that had 
it not been the domain of persons other than of their husbands, tbe fact 
would lia^e been specially mentioned in the inscriptions precisely as 
was clone at Nagarjunikonda This fact is supported by the Hathi 
gunapa inscriptions of the Jain king Uiarvela of Kalinga which mentions 
Bnhaspatnnitrn as the king of Magadha 

Eegaiding the mtei commnnicatiott between Magadha and Barhut 
Dr Barua refers to the three Baihut inscriptions regarding pious dona 
tiong of three pilgrims two Hdies of high social position and a gentle 
man, all from Pataliputra On the basis of the above eiidence we may 
agree that as earlv as the middle of tbe second century B C Barhut 
was considered a place of pilgrimage by the Buddlust people of 
Magadha Naturally the Bodh Gaya art and architecture got the effect 
imprints and colour of tbe Barhut monuments ‘ The Bodh Gaya 
sculpture unmistakably pre supposes those on tbe Barhut railings and 
its returns and gateways as well as the monolitlis of Asoka with their 
reliefs and crowning animal reliefs ' 

The first landmark of Indian art and architecture hitherto known 
IS found m the plastic art of the Indus \alley ciMlization (58) The 
scholar author of Gaya and Buddha Gaya .Dr Barua, says that the 
two Bodh Gaya statues of Buddha Bodhisattia, installed during the reign 
of ling Trikamala may be taken to represent just the second stage of 
development from tin. figures set up at Mathura during the earlier 
Bushana period Accocdiog to him tbe Bodh Gaya sculptures are 
earliei onh b\ a few years than the earliest among the sculptures in 
tho caves of the Gdayagin and Khandagin Hills of Oris'sa and earlier 
bv at least half a century or bo tlian the carvings on the Banchi Gate 
ways If vve believe Dr Barua, and there is no cogent ground m not 
doing so, the legacy of Asoban art and architecture to old Bodh 
Ga\a shrines was indirect rather than direct and it had come down 

tin ough the channel of Batbwt pUstvw ^vt We weed wwt gw w»te 

details here, the interested readers of this article are advised to study 
Dr Barua s Ga\a and Buddha Gava (pp 117—120) 

Historical Importance 

Bodh Gaya art and architecture are based on the Barhut designs 
diroctU related to the Asokan sculpture art and architecture 
ihc Diamond throne and tbe other three thrones, one of which now 
figures before tbe present Bo Tree, were actual models of construction 
01 the builders of the Barhut des gns The Great Temple and its 
uev eloped art and other Banctmries of the kind on tbe same sacred 
^le are the fulfilment of the expectations m certain Barhut designs 
Diit Bodh Ga%a had its own development of structural art and architec 
tiira qualified bv certain representations not found in Barhut 
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monutntiits, sucli as the a^tronomicnl repie'cntatjon'?, uhich are a 
no\iI feature of Bodli Oa\a Kulplitn \t Hoilh Gaya we find a Mud 
representation of the Sun in one-wlicclcd chariot dnw7i h^ four borees 
controlled by bis ebanotetr Aruna seated at the fore part But at 
Barbut ue find tbo figure of Sun God as a soldier with high heeled boots 
and a sword suspended in a sbeath or scabbird The Sun God here 
]•» npits(-nlid nt Ihrhut as bi1uliyace\ft (north western figurationt 
But at Bodli GnM the Sun IiiiiiMif figurtb is a plain circular di-c under 
an umbrella \pirt froi i thi rcprt'-tnniio i of the Sun there are 
other symbolical figun-s of the signs of Zodiac along with tlio-o? of 
iialshatrat, cuch is /Itrim, liharaiit, tic l)r Barua siys that tin. 
main tendenov of Bodh Ga\a sculpture is to nuke Indian art free from 
it>> ciilur bias for mrritioi of storK'>, \ Inch is prominent m the h«ll>' 
ol reliefs on tin nil i>o‘-ts and cro«'-lnrs of Birhut railing But the 
ditTi-riiicc to lx noticid w one of degree railur than of find Vccording 
t) Dr Barua one might i at whit was nt^t -it ted In the dcirt’i 
of space it Barhut became the nornnl pri>c«.durc of art delineation at 
Bodh Gnja Dr Stella Knnin«ch puli it tlius * the mo%emcnt which 
was onh on the 'iiirfact at Barhut wtm to tlie %co depth at Bodh 
Gaya ’ Dr Barua concludes with the remark that on the who’e, 
“ one nnj hold that tlie art of Barhut is more narratne and Kss 
dramatic and that ot Bodh Gaya is more dramatic and Jess narratnet 
while tint of XognrjuniLouda is o tentiomU j're-cntatne ” 

It 18 a fact that none of the gateways of Bodh Gaya cm favourably 
compare with tho«e of Barhut, for they are simple ni structure, as can 
he seen in the railing The models of stupos exhibited are all bnek 
mounds with hemispherical domes and cylindrical bases and are far 
less imposing than the examples met with in the two Barbut designs 
of the Buddha s Great Decease (59) l:,\en the pillars are les» imposing 
than the piliars of the Barhut gateway though thei exhibit greater 
ornamental skill and finish The caves, mansions and cottages are far 
inferior m design to those of Barbut The Mahabodht Sat 2 gharaiit(i 
erected under the auspices of Ling '\Ieglla^^ma of Ce^lon is a remark 
able form of monistic architecture Tlie temples at Ekamravana 
(Bhmanesvara) derived fbeir models from the \otive stupas in the 
eourt^ard of the 1/a/iabodfti \ thara The two figures of Buddha 
Boddhisattva set up m the year 64 of Maharaja Trikamala are caned, 
accordmg to Dr Stella Eramri'cL, in buff sandstone from Chunar 
which IS the material of all the Samith sculptures Dr Stella 
Eramnach bolds that in them, the attitude is standardi'^ed with the 
right hand with abhayamudra, the plastic treatment is of mediocre 
qnahtv and is related to the tradition of Mithura m details, such as the 
heavT ridges for the eye brows and le«aer ridges to demarcate the 
eve lids Further, ‘ while physiognomical U-pe belongs to Mathura, 
the face with its stem and course cast of features is given a new 
attitude It is held with the chin prej^sed agamst the throat, and this 
IS not an attitude of extrovert case as m image from Mathura The 
modelhu" of the body is of the Sainath School ’ (CO) 
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GAYA TOWN AND YISUNUPiVDA TEMPLE. 

Tlie cit\ of Gii\a li is naluni liotiiiibrits It is bounded on the 
iiortli In tlu Murh nid Kamshih llills on (lie i<oiitIj b} the Brahma^oni 
Hill, on tlie cast In tlie ri\er Pbal^'u And on tlit west b> open country 
broken bv tbe ndpt known ns tlie Kutan Hill 'llie eastern portion 
Rtrftclus along n iock\ inlge bilwttn tlic Bnlunavoni Hill and tlic 
n\tr and tbe wisttrn portion slopes to the north and south Ihe 
greater part of Ga\n las in i llie situation of the town with 

the hire rocks and the ruer Phalgii winch remains drv for most part 
of the jiar makes the place extreimh hot and dust\ during the summer 
stason 

Am>\ii Gtw 

The cit) IS locaih dnukd into two parts 'Ihe old town of Ga\a 
IS popii]nrl\ Inown as \tidar Ga\a and the new town is known as 
Sahebganj Andar Gaja contams the residence of the Gajawals who 
preside over the Gava pilgrimage This part of the town has narrow 
streets and iiUeas A stranger will he hewildercd b\ the labjrinth of 
narrow lanes, flanked by high masonrj houses with overhanging 
balcomes or frontages of carved woodwork black with smoke and age 

Mam of tbe hou'-es m the Andar Gaaa area are %en old and some 
of them are situated on a much higher level than others It has been 
said tint the streets and lanes of the old town were loop holed for 
defence against raids and tbo remains of smaU forts on high lands 
and citj gales rather suggest that the town was built with an eye to 
tlie piesenation of the sacred shrines and protection of tlie wealth of 
the prie<«t8 or Gaiawals There is no doubt that tbe Gnawals as a 
class at one time were ver> rich Tieffentballer, a German Boman 
Catholic Mi'ssionarj who travelled through Gaja b\ the middle of 
eighteenth century has described Ga\a as a place where one could find 
rare diamonds Apparently nianr of tbe chiefs and rich men from 
dvlferent parts of India would otter diamonds to tbe priests for their 
services in offering jnndas or oblations to the dead forefathers 
Buchanan Hamilton who travelled through Gaja m the first part of 
the nineteenth Centura has also mentioned in his menioirs that old 
Gaya was often attacked and sometunes plundered He mentioned 
that when the Maharattas imaded the district the priests or Gayawals 
formed themselves into 14 companies to each of which was entrusted 
the defence of the entrance into the town 

Vndar Gava is one of tbe most ancient inhabited areas in the world 
There is no doubt that in the olden days this part of Ga\a with the 
loftv houses tbe manv ghats leadmg to the Pbalgu river tbe spires of 
the temples and the background of the crest of the Brahraaioni Hill 
must have formed a picturesque new from the bank of the nver But 
unfortunately the prosperous days of Gayawals are almost over With 
tbe impact of the modem trends m religion and society the Gayawals 
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fire in diflicuH time^ and the»r Iott> hou^^es cannot bo rebuilt altbough 
in\n\ of them need it Ihe ghats are not kept ckflii bneouth 
rows of buildings baie been alloned to lie built without aiu planning 
on the nuns or nn\ ninihbto nennt plot 

The mam attractions of the oW town of Gan are the sacred shrines 
which attract Hindu pilgrims from e'cn part of Indii during all the 
seasons of the itir Litn tho e Indians who go to Gaji with the mam 
object of iisitiiig Uodli Ga\a should not fail to Msit ^ I'sliiuipada temple 
the main temple in Andar Gaia 

Most of the tempUs of \ndar Gn\n do not ln\e a hoir} antiquiti 
Tbev liave been erected on the old silts and built with old materials 
spetnlU belonging to Buddbistic monwmtnts Vppnrenllj when the 
Buddhi'^tic monuments were neglected for centuries there was a fiee 
lifting of statues milmgs and columns from them to build other 
temples This is clem from the mingling of Bnhmamcal and 
Buddhistic figurine mid statue^ at j laces or m temples A lar^e 
number ol ancient statues moslK Bnbmanical are found m all parts 
of the to%vn and particularU as fi\tuTes m the walls of the temples or 
in email rece^Hs forming t-epritc «ihrmes ihc latter cluster thickU 
round the Aishnnpnda a great temple which is the centre of the Gap 
pilgrimage 


6a3a is one of the great places of pilgrimage m India and has 
special sanctitj m the eies of the Hindus It is their belief that it la 
incumbent on e\eri Hindu to Msit Gma and there make offerings for 
■the souls of Ins ancestors io siie the spirits of the mines from the 
torment is the first dutj of llie descendants and the performance of 
the Sradha or funeral ceremonies at Gaja is regarded as a certain 
means to secure that end The sanctitv of Gaya Sradha is based on a 
legend contained in the Gaja Maintmia irbicli forms part of the 
vayu Parana The legend of Gajasur is given separately It is enough 
^ recall lierc that lurmg the great sacrifice Brahma seeing that the 
Brahmans refused to accept tin. offering*! incarnated the Gayawal 
Brahmans in fouiteen gotras to assist m tic sacrifice On its comple 
tion he made tl em gilts of mountains of silver and gold and tanks and 
rivers of milk and 1 oney on the condition that tbev should never accept 
f however after performing Swdhfl, gave them 

gi s of gold and jewels secreted m betel leaves Brahma therefore 
nr^ 1*^ ♦T threw themselves on Brahmas merev in pity he 

I.V.+ !fif ^ though the { recious mountains and rivers were for ever 
thev B\ ould bare tl eir one means of livelihood in the gifts 
^3? performed Sradfo at Gava and that though void of 
w e ge and learning tl ev slioald be respected and worshipped bj all 


The Goijairals 

Besides the mythological origin there are other several conflicting 
nieories and opinions regarding the origin and antiquity of the 
Gajawals Some trace them back from the Vedic penod some after 
the great conquest of Brahmanism over Buddhism in the tenth 



centun, some e\en from the se\enteenth century and son»e go far back, 
and trace their origin from non-Arjan stock. It appears that after 
the rcTival of Braliraantsm Gaja became famous as a sacred place for 
olTenng ‘ Sradha ' or oblation to the ancestors and brought prominence 
TO the Gajawals 

There is a theory that the name Gayawals tras given Shankara- 
cliarv.i to those Buddhist monks who accepted Hinduism and adopted 
the profession of priest-craft. Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra held that the 
Gajawals were originally Buddhist monks but were later converted 
into Brahman priests 

But a aection of Gayawals does not agree with this Mew The\ 
call themselies * nf/inJioln ’ Brahman and attribute several traits of 
fire worship to the coramunit> Buchanan Hamilton and Eajendra 
Lai Mitra ha\e not mentioned the existence of fire worsliip among the 
Gayawals. Some of the Kartariar farail> sa^ that the}’ were al&o 
Sun-worsluppers 'Ihe existence of the Suiyainaiidir and Surja Knud 
m the centre of the locality of the Gavawals, though not built bj tliem, 
probably has encouraged this iheorj 

Some have tried to trace the origin of the Gajawals on the basis 
of the origin of Sradha with winch the> are closel} assoented 
Pa-Hnn who Msited Gaja m 30^^—413 A D does not saj an^thms 
about Sradha but he mentions that Ga>a was dCKilatc The other 
Chinese tra\eller Hiuen Tsiang who visited Gaja in 629 — 645 A D 
says that Gaja was thmlj’ populated and there were about 1,000 
Brahmans who were highlj respected by the people Hiuen Tsiang, 
however, dq^s not suggest about the importance of Gaya as a place 
of Sradha and secondly he does not point out whether the re«peci for 
this group was local or regional 

Though the antiquity of Gaya dates back to an early age, it 
IS m the tenth century A D that Gaya became prominent as one 
of tlie sacred spots for the Hindus According to Mabamahopidhaya 
Hara Prasad Sastn, Gaya did not acquire a pan-Indian celebrity as it 
is not mentioned among the great places of pdgrimage during eighth 
century A. D when the following couplet was composed — 

“ Ayodhya, il/cf/i«ro, Maya, Kast, Kanchi, AtanUKa, 

Pun, Dcaravati chaiva saplaitah inokshdayihah, ” 

An inscription of tenth century \ D near the ahsltayabat or 
undymg fig tree mentions the tree, and shows that it was then one of 
the Vedis or holy sites visited by pilgrims In other unpublished 
mscnption Vajrapani, the Governor of Nayapala (1060 AD), boasts 
of raising Gaya from a small place into an Amaravati (city of Indra) 
and it may be conjectured that at this time the Gavawals dei eloped 
their organisation and regulated the worship 1. third inscription of 
later date throws more light on the Gaja pilgrimage This inscription 
records a pilgrimage to Gaya which some Bajput minister, apparently 
from the north west undertook m 1242 and to commemorate its 
accomplishment the pilgrim says “ I have done Gava witness 
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thereof is propit/iniaJja A Btatement of this kind technically 
known 03 5a/.5ljt-5'rQrann, is incumbent on c\er> pilgrim either at the 
end of bis offerings at each cerfi he has to MSit, or at the completion oC 
the whole pilgrimage, when ho invokes the gods as witnesses that by 
completmg the prescribed rites be has freed himself from the debts he 
owed his ancestors In the rituals ohsersed at the present daj the 
aksfiojobot and the temple of PrapilamaUesvara are the last spots 
Msitcd by the pilgrims, and, this record refersdo the deitj of tlie temple 
where the pilgrimage now ends It seems clear that m one important 
point at least the ritual observed at Gaja some 700 jears ago wa* 
exactly the same as it is at the present daj 

The first ceremonv to be observed by the pilgrim is to shave at the 
river Poonpoon, and on arrival at Gava itself he is conducted before the 
Gayawal who la his family priest where he worships his feet The 
Gaya sradlia then begins and the pilgrim visits, if he is piously 
mclmed and baa time and money to spare, all the vedts, which lie 
within the holy ground extending for some 15 miles betwetn tlic 
PretsUa Hill on the north and Bodh Gaya on the south, and which 
centre m Gaya itself It is ab«olutelv essential, however, to offer pnidas 
or balls of rice to the spirits of the dead m three places, viz , at 
the Phalga nrer, the Vislmupada temple, and the ahshayabat or 
xmdyiDg fig tree The Pbalgii is said to be the embodiment of ^ islinu 
Itself, and is peculiarly associated with sradha ceremonies, is Sita here 
offered a pinda of sand, m default of nee, to the spirit of Dasharathi, 
the father of Earn Here the pilgrim begins his round by a soHhatpa, 

1 e , a vow to perforni all the riles duly, and this is followed by iarpana, 
or homage offered to the spirits of the departed with water, hush grass 
and sesamum seed Then comes the full srcd?ta with balls of nee or 
barley flour mixed with rnilk, water, flowers, sandal wood, betel leaves 
etc , and small lighted hmps The riles of bathing, tarpana and 
pmda dan are repeated, one or more of them, at all rrdis subsequenth 
visited 

The Vishnupada temple is held as one of the most sacied of all the 
Vaishnava temples m India Most of the later scriptures enjoin that 
^ tffie %'[sovft?i fai’i \o wisil Vms 'noly spot at least once in Ins Iite time 
In one of the Smnfts, the wish for numerous offsprings is commended 

*be ground that one of the many sons may visit Gaya and save his 
father s soul by performing sradha on the sacred imprint of \ islmu’s 
feet The outline of these foot prints is still to be seen, encased in 
^ large granite stone with an uneven top, which is much worn 
with the frequent washings it daily undergoes The third of the three 
cedis which no pilgrim may omit is the ahshayabat tree Coming to 
this at the end of his pilgrimage he offers piudas to the spirits of his 
aneestom and gifts to the Gayawals, before whom he prostrates himself 
m wotabip The Gayawal touches him on the back and blesses him by 
proDQuncmg the^word siiphol assunng him thereby that his worship has 
fruitful ”, I e , that he has secured salvation for his ancestors 
and blessings for himself The gifts (.dahshtna) which are the 
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Gi\aual s dut. Jnving been paid and (In« ble'^sing rccened, he !■» 
prc-5 nted bj tbt Gn\nual \\itli swtetintats and n girland of sacred 
ilouers as jratadt, bo has the titak imrb pHced on bis forehead, and 
Is frie to go aua\ in pnee 

Wlien the pilgrim has pre'^nted bimself before tlie Gajanals 
Brabtmn Acharyat art- deputed to conduct bmi peivonailj round the 
dtlTirtiit tcilii and perfonn the netcssin ccrctnomcs Some of these 
are tbt. paid s<!r\auts of the Ga\a«als and others are remunerated b^ a 
share of tlie gifts made b) the pdgnm'w I-\cept in the ca«e of 
nnjwrtant per<iomgcs tlie Gaiawals tbemsehts perforin no ceremonies 
be\ond tbo l at the Ql.sJioya6al, and tbeir function is mereU to ha%e 
tbtir feet nor-luppcd to rectne the pilgrims gift and to certifv that 
the otTtnngs made but been effectual It is tins riglit to bale their 
feet worshipped and to pronounce the pilgrims I ndr in poeem 
nhicli marks tlic Gaiauals unique position, as wjtliont them the Gaya 
Trnd/ifl noiild be iin|K)SSible Iberc is boncier another class of 
priests knoivn a^ the Dbomins who share the peculiar position of the 
Gaiawal as priests presiding o\cr these ceremonies The Dhamms 
alone have the right to ofDciate at the ceremonies perfonued at fiie 
redir—Pretsila itanisila Itaiiiknnd Brahmakunil and Ivagbah— the 
Ga)awals haring a raonopoU of the remainder These file redts, the 
jKiiic/i redi which comprise the second day of tlie pilgrim s tour, are 
'll! Situated on or about the two tiiDs Bamsila and Pretsila which are 
peculiirli deleted to lann and oul spirits The general practice i» 
for the pilgrim men.!} to promise gifts to tlie Dhamms at these two 
hills and when he finaUv pais Ins dues and makes oier liia offerings to 
the Gaiawals under the uAr/iaj/ahot tree the amount thus promised is 
deducted from thgm and made over to the Bhamins the Gavawal 
himself keepmg one quarter of the amount If the pilgrim wishes to 
make his olherings on the hill itself the Gavawal s agent advances it 
and pavs the Dhamin three quarters of the amount on the spot 

The invasion and conquest bv the Alushms disturbed the common 
life of the Gajawals Thei left Gava and migrated to tlie neighbouring 
villages like liurkihar Faroria Mabibodhi I\atari Dubhal etc Gava 
became a deserted citv and this continued for two or three centnnes 
The great temples of Bodh Gaya and at other places were m a tempo 
rarv eclipse Portions of the temples were freelv used m the construe 
tion of mosques The Ga\awals did not attempt to hold tbeir own 

Eana Sanga the King of Gdaipur liberated Gava after a great 
struggle from the hands of Tatanes Bat the social and financial 
f conditions of the Gaiawals remained the same till 1660 when 
kunngzeb came on the throne During the rei'm of kurangzeb there 
came a tummg point in the communal life of Gaiawals It 15 one 
of the paradoses that indirectly this austere and a fanatic Muslim 
King should help the revival of the city of Gava and its neighbourhood 

Sn Sbabar Chand Cboudburv happened to be respected in the 
darbar of \urangzeb Later he embraced Islam and got 4 000 bighas 
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o! land ns jaj r m Gaya He settled at Gayi and asked tbe Gayawals 
to settle m bis }ag\r ibey lesponded and tbe Gayawals constructed 
tbeir buildings mthin tlie boundanes of Sbabar Cliand s ^agir As 
they were afiaid of the attack of tlie Moliaminadans, tlie\ fortified tbe 
areas and made four entrances on fom sides Tbe gigantic gates stand 
till today and fuimsb evidence in support of tbe view of tbe re onentation 
of the Gayawals at one place The presence of the gates namelj 
Dalhin Darunja Uttar JJaruaia Pachim Daniaia along with other 
rums Clines us back to tbe tune when Gava was walled and defended 
city under the temporal lule of the Gavawals Later this town was 
frequently attacked by the Mabarattas but not with much ravages 

In ISi? dining the Mutiny the Gayiwals promised to the 
Collectoi of Gaya to laise a foice of 3 000 to 4 000 to defend the city 
But when the time came considering their city safe the Gayawals 
refused to fulfil then promise Owing to this bieacli of contract the 
Gayiwals were punished and some of them were sent to the penal 
settlement of the ^Vndamans 

The Gayawals as a class face the problem of the trend of family 
disoiganisation and family extinction There was a time when joint 
family system was \ery common m the community But now tbe 
family goes on splitting until the strength of tbe aserage 
faimlv has been reduced to two oi three members It has been 
reiealed by a recent suivey that out of 120 families 66 families consist 
OI less than five members each Two tables showing the family 
strength and tbe number of members constituting them are given 
below — 


TABLE I 

Number of total families— 120 
Number of individual faraihes — C6 
Percentage — oo 

I^umber of joint families — o4 
Percentage— 45 


TABLE n 


Types of family 

Number of 
fatnihes 

Percentage 

1 member 

10 

8 33 

2 members 

23 

10 7 

3 — ) members 

33 

27 ol 

6 — ^13 members 

in 

iO 81 

Aboi e 15 members 

0 

1 17 

Total 

120 

100 00 



It IS apparent from the abo^e statistics that 8 33 per cent of tue 
total families consists of onl} one mdividual (male or female) and 

19 17 per cent consists of t^o members The ten families of indi\iduals 
either Tsidou-s or widowers are bound to die out within a period 

20 \ears as they belong to 40 to oo age group So far two member 
families are concerned, out of 23 such families 21 families consist of a 
husband and a wife while one family consists of a father and a son 
and the otlier consists of a widow and a widower So out of these 2«3 
families one has got cent per cent chance of surviving while anothei 
one has cent per cent chance of extinction So far the remaining 

21 familiea are concerned members of 14 families are aged above 30 
and onU 7 are below 30 It bas been levealed bv field imestigatioo 
that procreatue age group among Gavawals commences much below 
30 \ears Therefore it is reasonable to assume that families consisting 
of the members of age group 30 and above ha\ e got \ erv rare chance 
of giving birth to chdd In such a case onlj 7 families can expect to 
ha^e children and thus to keep the perpetuitj of their family intact 
Thus out of 23 families lo families are expected to disappear from 
existence eoouer or later On the basis of some of the figures though 
not relnble it has been calculated that Gayawal families are 
extinguishing at the rate of 11 oo families per centnry JIamage being 
confined to their own group is another complexity 

So far their economic condition is concerned it is not sati«!factor\ 
Hindus of all parts of India come to Gaya e'^peciallv dnnng 
PitnpaliSha (1st October to l<>lh October) to perform sradi a 
ceremoiiN of tbeir ancestors under the guidance of Gavawal pandas 
Gifts received from the pilgrims are the chief source of Gayawal s. 
income But now the number of pilgrims and their prochvitv to giv“ 
dans (gift) are on the wane The gifts received from them are 
cousiderabh small to niamtain the faiuiU Still Gayawals as a class 
are not taking to other occupation The Ga\awa]s could be said to be 
ining in a state of economic and cultural stagnation and in a 
))iological muddle 

Tiie iiwvhip o! /he impnnis ol t)ie Iisbnas fed cinaTmted from 
tlie vogue of the worship of the foot prints of Lord Buddha Foot print 
wors-lnp of Hindu Gods is a later idea and apj-iears to have been 
incorjiorated when Lord Buddha was taken in tie fold of Brahmanism 
and was considered as one of the ten atntaras (incarnations of God> 
\fter the dovnfall of Buddhism in India the reformers of Brahmanism 
wanted to bridge the gulf between t\ e two rthoioiis svsttms — Buddhistic 
and Bralimanical lien Bodh Ga%a has certain marks on a slab said 
to be Buddha s foot print it became ncccssan to have a temple like the 
^ ishnupida tem[Ie witli \ ishim s foot marks 

} tshiiupada ieinjle 

The ^ ishnupada temple and the temp c of the Sun God rcftrrel 
to have made Gaja rather unique to the Hindu world Once one 
of tie foremost centres of the Arvan civihxation later the place where 
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33u(ldha obtained bis 5a»ibo(]bi or enlightenment Ga>a reMNcd as a 
pnertd placi of tiilgrninge for the Hindus carr\jng m its traditions tlio 
iinnnnts of the \rat3a Arian, Buddhistic and Brabmaiiic civilisations 
There IS to'^raopobtaiiism in Gim in the einuiUnneoiis worslnp of 
^l5hnuTalla, Liiiganis Sun God and other Gods and Goude'«es ol the 
Hindu pantlieon nltliough Gi>a is taken to bo a "N islinudbam or the 
abode of J ord A islniu 

Ihe present A isbnupnda timplc \ is built m the eighteenth 
century bj the pious Mninnstrian princess Vlnl^a Bai The name of 
the temple is derned from the marks nithtn the temple behe\ed to be 
the foot prints of Lord ^ ishnu The temple is a «:ohd structure of grc\ 
granite Gaia M'as famous for stone caning from before E\en nou 
tlitre are some families of stone caraers at the aillage of Pathalkati 
about 19 rniles iiortli east of Gaja, Dlianbad and Scpncri at the foot of 
the Hangahgaun ITill in Gi\i itstlf \halva Bai brought skilled 
a\orkmen from Jaipur to build the ^lshnllI>ula ti rnjik some 170 jears 
back Some of the sculptors brought b\ \hiha Bai staved hack m 
Ga\a finding pos«ibilittes m the stone carving mdustrj m Gaja 
There is however no doubt that although the indigenous Gaja 
sculptors had built the vcq fine 111135,0 of the Sun God in a local temple 
their b 1 ill was on the dcchno for some reason or other when \halja Bai 
imported the sculptors from Jaipur 

The main binding of tin. "N l•^lln^l[ ida timplc is an open hall or 
Mandapa 08 feet square supported on eight lows of pillars clustered 
m groups of four and disfKi&cd m two storois one above tlie other 
The centre is covered bv a gracefullv shaped dome formed m the usual 
Lidian manner by overlapjmig stones riic sanctum of the temple is 
an octagonal tower with a lofty pyramidal roof, the total height of the 
tower being about 100 feet Tho sides of the octagon are altematelv 
plain and indented each angle as it reaches the pyramidal loof finishing 
in a senes of small pinnacles one aWc the other until thej all 
culminate m a single tall and graceful pinnacle crowned Iv a gilded 
flag 

The sanctum of the temjle winch baa folding doois plated with 
•silver endirines an md&siaiion a}so ezieased in snhd sjJrer, supposed io 
be the footprint of Lord Vishnn himself which is simpK a shallow 
hole in the rock somevrhat resembling a man s foot mark in shape but 
much larger In front of the temple hangs a bell presented by Kan]it 
lande the Minister of the Baja of Kepsl There is a second bell at 
the entrance to the sanctum with the following inscription A gift to 
nil Francis Gillanders Gaya 15tU January 1790 

Gillanders was a Collector of the pilgrim tai, in Gaya and was buried 
m the cemetery at tl e foot of the Bamshila Hill and adioinin" the 
iMolninmadm tmatnhara 

The "Vzshnupada temple stands m a courtyard which is irregular 
n shape and cramped by several other buildings of which the most 
mterestmg js an open hall called the Solahvedi This Solahvedi has 
puiars of sohd granite resting on a bare rock where the pilgrims 
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assemble before taking tbe round of hoi} places Pindas are al^^o offered 
at this place 

The management of the Vislmupada temple is entireh in tbe 
hands of the piiests, the Gayauals as the} are called The Gayanals 
are tbe custodian of the Ga\a pilgrimage and m spite of their gradual 
economic deterioration for reasons discussed abo\e, tlie Ga}awals keep tbe 
temple and its preemet-j as clean as possible 

The improvement of tbe area has also engaged the attention of the 
local ilumcipahty and the District autboiities V portion of the 
pilgrim tax has been utilised to bring about certain improvement in the 
area m tbe past few years There is a ‘ trust ' consisting of five 
elected members who manage the internal affairs of tbe Visbnupada 
temple and its emoluments The trust property consists of a small 
zamindan of the Lakbanaati village in the district of Gaja Out of 
tins the shrines attached to the Vichnupada temple are repaired and i 
(jotcshala, a pathsbala and a dharamshala are run Artt and bhog aie 
offered m the Vislmupada temple four tiroes, i e , m the rooming, 
noon, evening and night The Bhai}a Ga}avial priests are m charge 
of the arth performed m the e\ening and tiie night The bJiog js 
offered in the noon b} a paid 'Nraharastrnn Brahman belonging to the 
preceptor farail} of the Gaaanals \notlier paid Brahman offers bhog 
111 the night In tbe morning and m the night oiih sweets and fruits 
are offered as bhog The noon and eaening bhogs consist of cooked 
rice, pulse, bread, etc The income of the propert} falls short of the 
expenses and so tlic Gajawals haie often to rai«e monej among them- 
seBcs or occasional!} rich pilgrims are rcQue&ted to make presents to 
irtii-t the e\penscs 

Ver\ close to the Vislmupada temple there is anotlior court>ard 
in >'hich stands a small granite temple dedicated to Vishnu m the form 
of Gadadhara (the mace bearer) Near the north ue«tpm corner of the 
great temple there stands a pillar and a grotesque carving of an 
elephant from which tlie five / over (ten mile-) furmmg the circuit of 
pilgrimage are meavured In ihe pasvjge near the git«. there I's a fine 
statue of Indra seated on a throne supported bv two elephants In the 
north-east direction of tins statue stands a temple of Givasuri Devi, 
containing a statiu of the eight-inned Diiiga ^living ihe Miliisliasura 
(rlie huflalo demon) 
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tliere are a number of small teniftles Near the Brahmnni Ghat about 
200 yards to the north js the fuiious temple of Ihtamahesxaia situated 
m the modern portion of the Gaya town 

There are ‘=iou\e tanks held sacred near about Some of them are 
Saptasagan, Vaitarani and Br\lunasaro\ara, where the pilgrims take 
bath and offer pmdas The water of the tanks is extremely dirtj 
To the west of the Vaitanm tank thrie stands a temple of Slu\a on 
the left side with steps lending up to the Mnngalagaun temple In the 
tank Brnlmiasnro^ara to the east side of the Godsrari inahalla adjoining 
the akshayahat the cfligies of the goddess of Durga, Lakshmi and 
Sarasviti (the goddess of power, rreiltli and intellect respectively) are 
submerged during the festivals of Dtirga Piijo, Dtpatalt and Saroscati 
Paja 

Svulucvnj 


The other part of the city, prcviouslv known as Sahebganj, is the 
centre of trade and busmens and contains the offices of administration 
It also contains the area commonly knowi\ as the civil station This 
part was laid out by Mr Law, a Collector, at the end of the eighteenth 
century There are references m the old records to tins area as 
Illahabad or the Law city The name Sahebganj which js now 
fading out, is apparently derived from the fact that quite a large 
number of Luropeans lived in tlic houses in tho portion of the town 
between old Gaya (A.ndar Gaya) and Banishila Hill A part of this 
quarter is still called Eamna because there used to bo big gardens 
attached to some of the European bungalows To tho extreme north 
of this part of the town, at the foot of the Bamsbila Hill, is an 
^d European cemetery adjoming the Mohammadan Imambaia 
This cemetery contains tho monument erected in 1821 to the 
memory of Francis Gillanders Collector of pilgrim-tax and the tomb 
of Rickettes the founder of the Doveton College in Calcutta Rickette**. 
was a leader of the Eurasian Community in this part of India and had 
been to England to present a petition on their behalf On Ins return 
he was employed as the Principal Sadar \mm in Gaya where he died 
m 1835 


There is also a large memorial tablet in this cemetery in the 
memory of a number of sea men of the Naval Brigade who died m 
1857 58 Near the foot of the Rarasbila Hill facmg the Phalgu rner 
Uere are a number of Hindu temples and etone steps leading up the 
HamshiJa Hill Towards the south of the hill there is a Vedt halavah 
pil^ims offer ptndas To the south there is an over bridge 
o! the Grand Chord Railw ay on the nverside road 

Another old landmark is a large pdhred archway close to the 
archway was built by a Collector of Gaya at the 
ena ot the eighteenth century and was apparently intended to guard 
^ called the chowk of 

^aya and it has become the red light area To the right of the northern 
01 the sarat there is a temple of Hukhahami Mai (a Hindu 
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goddess) ^vbich often, becau'^e of its close prosimitv to the Jnmnn 
Masjid, has been the cause of contmunal troubles To the i;est of the 
sarai near the Pilgnm Hospital (the mam Cinl Hospital) there stands 
a large sandstone pillar over 1C feet high, known as Golpatbar on the 
crossing of Che Gautam Buddha Hai^a and lekari Hoad 2iiis pillar 
was brought from Bakraur village on the right bank of the ‘Nilajan 
river It is said to have formed the shaft of a pillar erected bv Asoka 
A Persian inscription on the pillar mdicate:. that it 'nas cet up in it-- 
present position m 1769 

To the south-east of Sahebganj, i e , tie modem atv of Ga^a, are 
situated the public offices. Judicial. Revenue and Magisterial courts, 
offices of the Police, Sales tax, SJunicipalitv and District Board, Zih 
School, "Ladv Elgin Hospital, etc To the west, where formerh the 
European residences were grouped, is a large maidan now known a* 
the Gandhi Maidan Beyond these he the Circuit Houce the Station 
Club, the residential quarters of the District Magistrate the District 
Judge, the Supermtendent of Police, the Ga}a College Ho tel in the 
building known as the Tekari Raj Hou«®, the Gaya College buildings, 
Central Jail, Military barracks, etc Previouslv on the rockv flanks of 
the Erabmayoni Hill at a place knonn as the Ga^abachbava were laid 
out the race-course and tbc golf links The small bills near about offer 
excellent sites for picnic where in the ramv sc3«on small waterfalls are 
forra'*d Clo«e to the jail are the police lines and the cemeteiy 
Towards the north-east of the Gandbi ilaidan are the Church and the 
public library called the Halliday Library which was founded in the 
year 3657 m commemoration of the visit of the Lieutenant Governor 
Sir Frederic Halhday It has now a funded capital of Rs 13 600 in 
Government secunties Tliere are about 7,000 volumes of books 
beoides a poor collection of specimens of local art ware and manufac- 
tures The other big library is near Golpatbar and is k-nown as Slannulal 
Library It is a very praisewortbv result of the pnvate enterprise of a 
family and is noted for its rich collection of rare books and charts 

The railway area is another important part of the civil station that 
Ins grown around the Railwav station Gava is now an important 
railway centre with a very large marsballmg vard and an engine shed 
A number of railwav officials now live in Gaya Large areas of land 
have been occupied by the railwav for the residential quarters, of their 
difTerent grade of the Btaff The railway station itself is situated close 
to the spurs of the Ramshila Hill The railway station was renovated 
in 1950 and has well furnished retiring rooms To the east of the 
railwav station, there are two large railwav bridges spanning the 
Phalgu river To the east of these railwav bridges there ig a road- 
bridge spanning the nver and connecting Gaya wrth the suburbs of 
^fanpur and Bunivadganj popnlarlr known as Pamadi area Prenouslr 
there was a wooden bridge 

There are not manv open public places in this part of the town and 
parttcularlv m the bazar area The Mhittv Park opposite to the 
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Pilgrim Hoopital has novi been renamed as the Azad Park A big 
tank blown as Ivatliotara Talaba m the heart of the new portion of the 
toxin has now been filled up by the municipal authorities and could be 
utilised as an excellt.nt site for a pubhc park another big tank k-nown 
as Dghi Talaba with a narrow garden lies near the Cnil Court and by 
the side of the path leading to the Bisara Talaba area to the south 
io the west of the Bisara Talaba lies the Power House adjoining the 
Gandhi Maidan The area to the south east comer of the Bisaia 
Talaba has developed as a good residential area with modern t>pe of 
houses and is known as the New Area 


The maidan in between the coarts and the residential quarters of 
the Pislnct Officials is now named as Gandhi Maidan It has a 
meiuornl m the memory of Mahatma Gandhi A fuller description of 
the Gandhi memorial has been given elsewhere 

Per the purposes of municipal administration the town also 
includes the suburbs of Manpur and Buniyadganj on the eastern bank 
of the Phalgu The population of Gaya is given below — 


ieac 

Population 

Males 

Females 

1672 

ooaia 



1881 

76 415 



1801 

80 383 



1901 

71288 

36 553 

34 7Si 

1911 

49 921 

26 810 

23 611 

1921 

67 592 

37 366 

SO 226 

1031 

83 00o 

60 62o 

37 380 

1211 

1 Oa 233 

o8 480 

46 743 

lOoi 

1 33 700 

72 127 

61 o73 


The phenomenal decrease m the growth of population of the Gaya 
to^ from 1881 to 1921 was due to the outbreak of cholera plague 
lajlure of crops and influenza which caused havoc m the entire district 
of G lya 


The total population of Gaya namely 1 33 700 according to 19ol 
census is made up of the following groups according to religions — 


Males Females 


Hindus 
Muslims 
Sikhs 
Jains 
Bmldlnst 
Cltr stians 
Tnbals 
bion tnbals 


o7 0o3 
14 113 
30 ^ 
229 
16 
286 
87 
41 


48S‘’3 
11 871 
224 
269 
2 

211 

120 

23 


Aerodrome of Gava is situated seven miles to the sou 
or the town on the road to Sheigl ati Its approximate dimens 
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js 2,000 x 50 yards east-ne^t and 1,600 x 50 yards nortb-soutb. A 
wireless station is also located about se\en miles away from Gaya. 
Both aerodrome and wireless stations are on the road to Sberghati. 
Gaya has a strategic importance. The Gaya Central Jail has an 
excellent press with the most up-to-date machinery. A large number 
ol mihtary barracks were constructed m the outsits of the town 
during the Second Great "World War. These barracks now accom- 
modate an infantry regiment and a mechanised unit 

Gaya celebrates rathajatra, gopastamt and pitnpahsha melas at 
different parts of the year with great pomp During the period of 
pitnpal.sha mela Hindus from all o\er India come to offer pntdas or 
oblations to their deceased ancestors Gaya figured very prominently 
durmg the Second World War It was a base for the .kroerican and 
British military units and had a well organised atr-raid precaution^ 
centre. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE PBOPIiB 

This district was carved out lu 1865, out of the old districts of Bahar 
and Ramgarh In 1871 an area of 650 square miles consisting of Japla 
and Belaunnda was transferred from this district to Bohardaga district 
Tills area has since been transferred to Palamau district Ih 1875 a 
small area of 6 square miles was transferred to Hazaribagb. district 
Since then the district boundaries ha^e had no change 
Population. . 


The population of the district as disclosed m the different censuses 
from 1901 is as follows — 


ear 

Petiana 

Variation 

Net 

TarlatloD, 

1901^1061 

Males 

Variation 

Females 

Variation 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


7 

8 

1001 

ififiy ,061 



10 12,261 


ID 19,606 


leii 

21,01,010 

+60,163 


10,62,062 

+49,811 

10,98,048 

+49,342 

1011 

21,62,000 

>8,0i0 


10,74.668 

+ 12 906 

10,73,262 

—20,686 

1S81 

23,83 431 

+2,35,(32 


11,93.843 

+1,18,976 

11,94,819 

f 1,16,667 

lOll 

21,16,861 

+3,86,890 


13,89.769 

+1,93,116 

18,83,602 

+1,98,788 

1031 

30,70,460 

+2 96,138 

+ 10,03.642 

18.36,302 

+1,48 603 

16,3^,137 

+1,48,616 


The net variation of the total population from 1901 is +10,08,642 

The first census was taken m 1872 In the last District Gazetteer 
of Gaja bj O’Malley, published m 1906, there is an anal 5 sis of the 
trends of population up to the census of IQOl The following 
paragraphs are quoted from the last District Gazetteer — 

The first census of the district was taken m 1872, when the area 
included within its boundaries was the same as at present, except for 
G square miles which were transferred three years afterwards to the 
adjoining district of Hazarihagh This enumeration disclosed a total 
population of 10,l9,7o0, the average density being 413 persons to the 
•square mile The number of inhabitints recorded at the census of 1881 
Miowcd an increase of 9 J per cent On these figures, the population was 
eing returned at 21 21,682 but a large part of the increase is believed 
0 be due to the greater accuracy of the enumeration, and this figure is, 
t lerefore, someuhat misleading During the next ten years the popula 
lion uas practicallv stationary, and m 1891 it had risen only to 21.38,331 
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or 0 6 per cent more than in 1881 The reason for this slow growth 
appears to be that the district sxiffered severely from the ravages of 
persistent fever throughout the decade, and that emigration increased 
greatly while immigration fell off The result of the census was to 
show that Gaya lost nearly 1,50,000 by emigration, Calcutta, which m 
1881 had among its residents only 15,767 persons bom m Gaya, havmg 
m 1891 altogether 32,412 natives of that district — a number double that 
contributed by any other district in Bihar If the number of emigrants 
and immigrants is excluded, the net population shows a real mcrease of 
1 8 per cent for men and 3 0 per cent for women 

* This growth was not sustamed, and the census of 1901 shoned 
a marked decline, the number of inhabitants recorded being 20,59,933, 
or nearly 78,100 less than in 1891 This decrease was due to two 
causes — the outbreak of plague at the time of the census and the 
general unhealthmess which prevailed in the preceding ten years In 
ihis decade conditions were on the whole unfavourable, and the state of 
the poorer classes was unsatisfactory During the earher years fever 
was very prevalent and though its ravages were not so greftt m subse- 
quent years, the death rate was swelled b\ epidemics of cholera In 
1891 92 there was scarcity owing to the failure of the winter nee and 
spnng crops, and again in 1696 97 some distress was caused b} the 
short outturn, wbich was aggravated by the high prices of foodgrains 
consequent on famme elsewhere Besides this, the river Sakn over 
flowed Its banks m 1896 carrying away several \jllages in the Xawada 
subdivision and covering the land with a deposit of silt Thrice during 
the decade the number of deaths exceeded that of births reported, and 
the whole period was decidedly unhealthy 

“ At the same time, but for the appearance of the plague in the 
latter part of 1900, there seems no rea'mn why the population *;bould 
lja%e decreased, as it did, by 3 7 per cent The disease brol e out m 
Gt^ya town m October, and by the time the final enumeration took place 
it had spread with much vimlence o\er the greater part of the di'stnct 
The people of villages where plague a^eared left their homes taking 
rtfuge m feraporary sheds caastmeted somettmes near anrf sometimes" 
far awa\ from the village sites and large numbers moved av■a^ into 
other districts The census results were consequently 'ifFected in three 
wajs, firstly, by a mortality far in excess of that indicated m the 
death returns secondly by the departure to the r own homes of 
lomporar) settlers from other districts and thirdl\ deaths and 

desertions among the census staff, and partly also bj the diCQcuUv of 
enumerating panic-stricken villngere who were daily and even hourly 
mok ng from the soilages to escape the ravages of the dieease The l()«s 
due to the flight of natnes of other districts mav be taken as tlie 
di'Tcrcnce between the mmigrant population finally recorded and 'hnt 
recorded 10 jears prcaionslv, or about 8 000 souls Tlie rest of lie 
decroace must apparently be attributed almost entirely to plague 
mortality and the flight of the irsidentB from the plagnc stneken parts 
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01 the distiict Enquiries made by tLe Magistrate showed that m the 
Tekan thana alone more than 11,000 persons had left their homes since 
the preliminary record, hut that, m spite of exceptional difficulties, 
the work of enumeration bad been earned out •with great care and 
precision 

"When we turn to the statistics, for individual thanas, the respon- 
sibility of the plague for the loss of population which ocouned becomes 
very apparent Up to the date of the census, the epidemic had wrought 
most havoc m the Tekan thana, and this thana sustained a loss of 19 8 
per cent, then come Atri, Gaya town and Gaya thana with decrease of 
14 9, 11 3 and 6 5 per cent, respectively On the other hand, the 
Ifawada subdivision, which was remarkably free from plague up to the 
date of the census, showed an increase in every thana, and a small tract 
to the north west, which benefits from canal irrigation, and also escaped 
the ravages of the epidemic, added to its population In the thanas to 
the south of the district there was also a decrease, for which, however, 
the plague was not to blame In these parts the population is not 
progressive, in Sherghati and Batachatti there has been a continuous 
decadence since 1881 , and the falling off may be ascribed partly to long 
continued unhealtbmess and partly to emigration to the adjoining 
distiicts of Hazanbagh and Palamau ” 

Census of 1911 

In the census of 1911 an increase of 4 8 per cent was recorded in 
the overall population The population recorded was 21,61 010 as 
against the 1901 figure of 20,61,857 The density of population 
increased from 437 to 458 per square mile It may be observed that 
this was the only district in Patna division where a rise m population 
was registered in the census of 1911 The causes of the rise m popula 
fion appear to he an increase in immigration figure, opening up of 
some of the mica mmes, exploitation of the forests and development of 
some other industries helped by the spread of the railways within the 
district Some of the villages were slowly urbanised 

Census of 1921 

The district was rather unlucky m the decade 1911 — 1921, as there 
was a senes of natural calamities, like the outbreaks of plague cholera 
arc' influenza There was scarcity in 1917 and epidemics of cholera in 
1917 and 1918 Plague claimed a big moctalitv in 1918 followed bv a 
raging influenza epidemic which was more severe in nature in thu 
district than m any other district of Bihvr, excepting Muzaffarpur m 
that vevT ^ 

These are some of the reasons which account for the decrease in 
the population as recorded m the census of 1921 In this census the 
population recorded was 21,52,930 as agvmst 21,61,010 m the previous 
Census The decrease of ponulation works out at 0 33 per cent or by 
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8,OSO persons There was a perceptible decrease in female population* 
and this is due to the usual feature of women being more affected bj the 
epidemics 

As a matter of fact, the decline m the oveiall population of the 
district in 1921 is entirelj due to the decrease m female population as 
theie was an increase recorded bo far as male population is concerned, 
do'jpite tlie probable fact that a sizeable male population bad emigrated 
in quest of employment and money Tlie density of population also 
declined from 458 in 1911 to 457 m 1921. 

Census of 1931 

The population figure rose from 21,53,930 m 1921 census to 
23,88,402 m 1931 Here the increase m the male population outweighed 
the increase m the female population by 2,418, that is, the male popula- 
tion rose by 1,18,975 and that of female by 1,10,557 The density of 
population nent up from 457 to 501 per square mile 

Census of 1941 

During the decade 1931 — 1941 the population sboned a further 
increase of 10 20 per cent, le., from 23,88,402 to 27,75,301 In this 
decade the decline m female population was made up and the mcrease 
m female population was 1,93,783 as against the mcrease in male 
population of 1,93,110 There was more pressure on land and the 
density increased liom 501 to 589 per square mile Apparently, the rate 
of normal accretion was resumed and the incidence of immigration had 
r*ceiTed an encouragement 

Census of 1951 

In the nest decade of 1941 — 51 there was an mcrease in the popula- 
tion but the percentage rate of increase fell by nearly 6 per cent The 
total population registered was 30,70,499 as agamst 27,75,301 m the 
preMous census, showing a net increase to the tune of 2,95,138 It is 
remarkable that the mcrease in the male population was to the extent 
of 1,48,693, and m the female population 1,46,535, showing an excess 
increase of 2,008 of the former o^er the latter This is in contrast to 
an excess increase of 607 of the females o%er the males m the previous 
census This peculiar trend of the rise and decline m the male and 
female population m the three decades from 1921 appears interesting 
and probably may o/Ter a field of research for the statistician cum 
economist He may look into such factors as emigration immigration, 
mortality , economic changes, etc , that came over the district in the last 
30 years 

Vn analysis of the population figures from 1901 to 1951 will show 
that there has been a net increase to the tune of 10,08 612 from 1901 
population figure The net increase during this period m the male and 
female population was 5,23,111 and 4 85,531 respectirch, the former 
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being in a\cess over tbe latter to tbe e\tent of 37,580 The density of 
joimlation has also shown an appreciable mcicasc, rising from 437 
persons per stjture milo in 1001 to 6IS persons per squaio mile in 1951 

iliOR moN 

In 190G Mr 0 Mallej had obser\ed that there was a large \oluine 
i-jt emigration from Gaja and the number of its emigrants far exceeded 
that of the immigrants The migration was at that time generallj of 
a temporary character 0 Mnlley mentioned “ Ij\erj yeai large 
numbers leave the district m search of work on the roads, railways and 
fields, retuniing at the end of the hot weather to take part m the agri- 
cultural operations winch commence with the bursting of the monsoon 
Fstimate derived from inquiries in tvpical viHages made m the year 
18S8 shows tint 0 7 per cent of the rural population were thus absent 
from their homes " 

There are no reasons to conclude that the picture of migration now 
IS rndically different from 0 Malley s description Ilathcr the trend of 
TOigratJon appears to be more intense and there is a craze for tbe adult 
males to leave their villages and come to the towns in the districts of 
Bihar or to other States Unfortunately , the census of 1051 does not 
record the inter State migration figures but some idea of the migration 
tvithm the State could be had by looking mto the figures of the popula- 
tion within a district that hails from other districts So far as Gaya 
I'lstnct IS concerned, a large number of persons hailing from other 
districts was recorded m the census of lOol Patna district alone was 
responsible for the number of 27,353 being recorded in Gaya district m 
lOal census as against 40,109 from the other districts of Bihar Tbe 
number of persons in Gaya district from the other States of the Indian 
Union is 8,294 and from the \8ian and tbe European countries 4 102 
Bodh Gaya m Gaya district is a •very important place of pilgrimage for 
the Buddhists and attracts annually a large number of Buddhist Asiatics 
from different parts The Vishnupad Temple in Gaya town attracts 
Hindus from all over India to offer ptndas or oblations to their departed 
forefathers 

According to the old District Gazetteer of Gaya, the total number 
of immigrants m 1901 was only 54 000 The number has increased by 
more than 50 per cent There has been a simultaneous increase m the 
peicentage increase of immigration along with the percentage increase 
r the number of population In 1951 census about 4 000 immigrants 
rom East and "West Bengal have been recorded within Gaya district 

Begardmg emigration, it may be mentioned that although the 
lUures for the population that have gone to the tea distncts m Assam 
ire not available, there are reasons to think that this population will not 
Tv,' collienes mmes and other plantations in the 

itner States of India do continue to attract adult labour from within this 
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district The expansion of tlie railways and transport facilities have 
reduced the distances of places to a considerable extent and people are 
no longer as homesick as they used to be before There has been a 
perceptible increase in population and also m the standard of living and 
people no longer hesitate to go outside the district in search of employ- 
ment and money m order to supplement their income 

Towns and Villages 

Like the other districts of the State, Gaja is essentially a district 
of Tillages There are 6,102 villages and 10 towns mcludmg the city of 
Gaya In the old District Gazetteer published m 1906, O’Malley men- 
tions that there were 7,871 villages Apparently, at that time tolas or 
smaller settlements or hamlets were treated as villages and many of them 
ha\e now merged mto bigger units taken as villages Out of every 1,000 
persons, 71 live in towns and 929 m villages The total urban popula- 
t on is 3,16,692 out of which Gaya town accounts for 1,33,700, or 61 7 
per cent 

O’Malley mentions eight towns, namely, Gsya, Daudnagar, TeLari, 
Aurangabad, Hasaa, Jahanabad, Nawada and Sbergbati Tno new 
townships, namely, Warsalignoj and Rajauli, both m Nawada subdivi- 
s'on, have snmng up recently The urban population, now is 7 1 per 
cent of the population as against 5 per cent mentioned m the old 
Distnct Gazetteer 

The economic hfe in the rural areas has definitely imdergone a very 
great change since the days of O’Malley O’Malley had mentioned 
“ The tenant usually pays a part of his crops to the landlord in lieu of 
a money rent, and village ofiicials, such as the carpenter, black smith, 
barber, washerman and pattcan are generally paid in kind at a fixed 
rate Every house holder has his gram store by which he procures his 
luxuries m times of plenty, or averts famine after unfavourable seasons " 
This picture of village economy no longer exists Cash rent has almost 
completely wiped out rent in kind by legislation and con\ention This 
had. h e.e n tho_ mevitable result of the neglect by the landlfitds at the 
sjstem of irrigation Landlordism which was the most important 
feature m the rural life fifty years back had been on the decline in a 
way owing to various land laws legislated and the recent abolition of 
Eamindan by statutory law has given a death blow to the old tvpe of 
landlordism 

There has been a steady mcrease in the population of the urban 
areas and people from the villages are turning more to the towns in 
quest of their profession and other avenues of earning There has been 
a concentration of whatever little mdustriahsation exists in the towns 
The expansion of the railways and the roadways have also tended to help 
the growth of the towns The fable below gnes a list of all towns in 
the district classified and arranged according to the size of population 
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and compares the 1951 population figures with those of 
censuses (1901—1941) 


five 


previous 


rear. 


Persons, Varhtion. Net variation, 
1001—1061. 


CLASS I. 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 


(1,00)000 and above.) 

Gaya Town— Sadar Subdivision. 



71,288 



.. 49,921 

—21,367 


67,662 

+ 17,641 


.. 88,006 

+20,443 


1.06,223 

+ 17,218 


*. 1,33,700 

+28.477 +62,41 


CLASS IV. 



(1,000 lo 20.000.) 


1961 

S*JAnti Towb—Nawada SnBMvisiOH. 


’ ** .. 12,673 


1901 

Jabakabad Towk— Jabakabad Sobditisiob. 

1911 

7,018 


1921 

' •• . 4,764 

—2,254 

1931 

•• • 6,966 

+ 2,192 

1941 

8,764 

+ 1,808 

1951 

10,842 

+2,078 


*• •• 12,446 

+1.603 

1901 

addnagab Town— Aurangabad Subdivision. 

1911 

•• •• 9,744 


1821 

•• '• 9,149 

—695 

1931 

8,611 

—638 

1941 

•• 11,699 

+3,188 

1951 

•• *• 11,133 

—566 


•• •• 10,448 

—685 

1901 

Nawada Town— Nawada Suboivisiok. 

1911 

5,908 


1921 

•• •• 6.828 

+9k0 

1931 

• • 9,633 

+2,706 

1941 

*• 7,485 

—2,048 

1951 

8,885 

+ 1,400 


10,391 4-1,606 4-4,483 
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Year 


Persons Variation KetTSnatlon. 



Aurangabad Town — Aurangabad Subdivision. 


1901 

4,685 



1911 

6.799 

+ 1 114 

,, 

1921 

.. 4,833 

—966 


1931 

7,428 

+ 2,595 


1941 

8,878 

+1,460 


1961 

.. .. . 10,299 

+ 1,421 

+5, *614 


CLASS V. 




(6,000 to 10.000.) 




Wabsauganj Town — Nawada Subdivision. 


1951 

7,773 

.. 

4 . 


Sbergoati Town— Sadab Subdivision. 


1941 

.. .. .. 6.014 


. . 

1961 

.. .. .. 7.009 

+995 



Tcrabi Town— Sapab Subdivision. 


1901 

4 « 4 4 * 4 6,437 


,, 

1911 

<4 *4 •• 6,861 

—576 


1921 

4 . 4 . 4,827 

— 1,D34 

, , 

1931 

4 4 4 4 #• 5,481 

+654 


1941 

.4 4 . .. 6»712 

+ 1,231 


1951 

.. .. .. 6,278 

—434 

—1*69 


Hasua Town — Nawada Subdivision. 


1901 

6,704 



191] 

6,993 

+ 289 


1921 

6,172 

—621 


1931 

7131 

+969 


1941 

7.608 

+477 


1951 

5,676 

—1,932 —1,023 


Sex, Age A^D Civie Coscition 

In tlie o1<l District Gazetteer it ts mentioned that m lODl census 
females outnumbered moles as there nere 1,037 females fn 1,000 males 
This tendency persisted till the census of 1911 But jn the census of 
JD51 the male population outnumbei«d female population There ncre 
15,35,302 males as against 15.35137 females In the niral area the 
ratio of female population to male population is still l.OOS to 1,000, but 
m the urban area the ratio is 8')2 females to 1.000 males These t«o 
fact!* prove the migration of able-bodied males from rural to urban areas 
In the district or outside the district or State 
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So fai as the question of age is concerned, it bas been registered 
m the census of 1051 that population beloxs the age of 14 constitutes 
roughlj 37 per cent of the total population of the district and those 
aged 55 and over 11 7 per cent The following figures quoted show age 
di'stribution pei 10,000 persons — 

Under 1 jear of age to 4 jears 1,430 

5 to 14 years 2,463 

1j to 34 jears 2,947 

33 to 54 years 1,083 

55 and over 1,100 

As regards ci\il condition, the District Census Handbook, Gaya, 
based on 1951 census mentions ' marriage is universal, and among 
persons aged 35 and above only 8,460 males and 590 females were found 
unmarried \inong females aged 14 or less, more than 95,000, or 
roughlv 26 per cent, were returned ns married and only 8 7 per cent 
females were found unmarried among those aged 15 to 24 The number 
of widows (1,53,000) is almosti double that of widowers (78,0{K) ) This 
IS due largely to the prohibition of widow remarriage among laigt 
*<ections of Hindus ” 

L\mqoagg 


Writing under the sub head language in the old District Gazetteer 
Ml 0 Malley mentions The vernacular current over the whole 
distiict IS the dialect of Biban Hindi known as Magahi or Magadhi 
Magahi* is properly speaking, the language of the country of Magadba, 
which roughly corresponded to what is at the present day the district 
of Patna and the uorthem half of Oaja, but the language is not con 
fined to this area It is also spoken all over the rest of Gaya and over 
the distract of Hazaribagh, on the west it extends to a portion of 
Palamau, and on the east to portions of the distncts of Monghyr and 
Bliogalpur Over the whole of this area it is practically one and the 
same dialect, with hardly any local vanations though it is acknow 
ledged that the purest form of Magahi is spoken in Gaja, where at is 
the vernacular of 20,67,877 of the people It is condemned by speakers 
of other Indian languages as being as nide and uncouth as the people 
who use It Like Maithih, it has a complex system of verbal conjuga- 
tion, and the principal di5erence between the two dialects is that 
Maitbili has been under the influence of learned Brahmans for centuries, 
while Magabi is the language of a people who have been dubbed boors 
since vedic times To a native of India, one of its most objectionable 
features is its habit of winding up every question, even when addressed 
to a pereon held in respect, with the word 're' In other parts of India 
tbis word IS only used m addre'ssing an mfenor or when speaking 
contemptuously Hence a man of Magah bas the reputation of rude 
ness and h:s liability to get an nndeserved beating on that score has been 

*Tho ekeleh oi Magahi is condensed from the account given m Dr Gnersons 
Binguistio Surrey o£ India, Vol V 
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conimemoratetl jd a [>opubr song Magolii Las no iudigenoas literatnre, 
but there arc manj fxjpular songs current throughout the area m uhJch 
the language ib spoken, and strolling bards recite ^arlou3 long tpic 
poems, such os the song of Xionk, the cow -herd hero, and the song of 
Gopicliandra, which are known more or Ic*'? o;er the whole Northern 
India The character m general use in writing is the Laithr, but the 
deinarjart is also used bj the educated classes 

“ Mulnmiuadans and Ka^astlis here, as ebewhero in Bihar, mosth 
speak the Awadhi dialect of llastcm Hmdi (literally the language of 
Oudli), which Dr Gntrson considers is possihh an exani]»le of the 
survnal of the influence of llit, fonner Mubammadan court of Lucknow 
It is catimated that in Gaja Cl, 500 persons Sjieak Awadhi, and ihis 
dialect 15 aUo vl^ed as a sort of language of politenes', capecialh when 
Luropeans are addressed, bj tlie rustics, who ha\e picked it up from 
their llusalman friends nnd imagine it to be tlic Hindustani of polite 
societj The tlertiagan and the laiUii characters are both u«ed in 
writing \wadhi, and the Persian character is also occasionallr used hr 
the educated cla'ses ” 

In the census of nol "Magahi has not been treated separatelv os 
the mother tongue of the i>opuhtton of the district The census of lOol 
enumerates the Hindi speaking people as 30,09,315 souls 

This IS one of the Indo \rjau languages Other Indo-krjan 
languages, Munda, Dravidnn, etc , arc spoken bv a small number of 
persons totalling oul> 11,154 souls It conld be safel> presumed that all 
of them speak Hindi as well 

In the old District Gazetteer of Gaja jMr O’Malley further 
obser\es * Dr Grierson i>omt<t out that the three great dialects of 
Bihari Hindi fall naturaliv into t%vo groups, viz , Maithih and Magahi 
on the one hand and Bhojpuri on the other and that the speakers are 
also separated bj ethnic differences 'Magahi and Maithili and the 
speakers of these two dialects are, however, much more closely connected 
together than either of the pair is to Bhojpuri, and Magahi might very 
easily be classed as a sub dialect of Maithili rather than as a separate 
dialect They are the dialects of nationahties which have carried con 
servatism to the excess of uncouthnesa, while Bhojpuri is the practical 
langu'ige of an energetic race ’ Magadha , he says, ‘ though it 
is intimately connected with the early history of Buddbi«m was far too 
long a cockpit for contending Musalman armies and too long subject to 
the headquarters of a Musalman provmce to remember its former glories 
of the Hindu age A great part of it is wild, barren and sparsely colti 
vated, and over much of the remauader cultivation is only carried on 
with difficulty by the aid of great jmgation works widely spread over the 
country, and datmg from pre histone times Its peasantry, oppressed 
for centunes, and even now, under British rule, poorer than that of 
any other neighbourmg part of India, is nnedacated and unenterprising 
There is an expressive word current in Eastern Hindustan which 
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illustrates tUe national character Jt is * bhades ' and it has t^o 
meanings <Jne is uncouth boorish ’ and the other is ‘ au inhabitant 
of Magadha ’ \Vhich meaning is the original and v?hich the deriYati\e 
I do not knou , but a ubo!e historj is contained m thece tuo 
sjlhWes ” 

Whether one agrees with the obser\ations of 0 Mallev and 
Guerdon or not tUej have a xalue Some of the facts have had changes 
’Ihe peasanlrv which was oppressed for centuiica is not as backward as 
ill tho last centurv and is non becoming assertive under a welfare 
State Conservatism in thought and action is also gradually declining 
. DWLLLrvO Holses 

In the towns, hpuses of rich jiersons ate buck built and substantial, 
but those of the poor and middle class iicople do not vary much from 
the houses of the similar income groups in the rural areas In the town 
the Municipalities control the construction of houses to some degree 
In villages the houses are constructed rather haphazardly Most of the 
houses are iutcha, and mud plastered with tliatched ceiling and have a 
small an^an The cattle of the poorer classes are also kept inside the 
house and cause a lot of filth There is no sewage sjstem m villages 
and consofjueiitl} dirt^ water iisuall} accumulates outside the house 
Houses of well to do cultivators have tiled ceilings Some of them 
build a second storey known as Kotha These Kothas are not cemented 
or piicca There are very few persons who own pticco or cemented 
hou«e, but the number of brick built bouses is on the increase These 
pucca houses sometimes do not have sufficient ventilation 

Towards south and south eastern portion of the district where there 
are jungles, houses are constructed by means of walls made of bamboos 
and mud plaster Fencing and boundary walls are also constructed of 
bamboo sticks Generally the bouses m these areas are detached from 
one another and the villages are not usually congested Due to lack of 
sewago system and lack of proper conservancy arrangements, insanitary 
condition prevails m the residential portion of the villages of the 
district There is a constant danger of the outbreak of some epidemic 
To serve the purpose of latnne a deep pit, called sandas is dug 
out in some houses, but this does not provide a thorough system of 
sanitation The open spaces m the outskirts and the fields are 
commonly used by the villagers to make up the lack of proper privies 
in their houses 

Classification op 'Village folk according 
TO Agbicoltural Vocation 

In Gaya district three classes of people are found engaged m the 
cgncultural vocations These ccmsist of — 

(1) SuTihvas — wealthy zammdars and landlords 

(2) Khushvas — well to do cttltivators 

(3) Ckasi — ^labourers or iiUers of the soil 
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These three classifications are somewhere covered by two major 
sections, namely, ashra/ and Teyan, and «>mewhere these are expanded 
mto four, ashraf, bakal, jiawama, and jottya 

Ashraf — This class consists of high caste of both Emdus and 
Muslims, VIZ , Brahman, Bbnmihar Brahman, Bayastha, Saijacl, 
Patlian, etc Some of these people have got considerable laud and thej 
regard it below their dignity to plough their lands themselves or to do 
any physical work 

Bakal — ^Petty shop keepers who run small shops in villages are 
called baJvoI 

Patoania — That section of the people who are artisans and produce 
articles or carry on some work, other than cultivahon, which directly 
contributes to the basic requirements of tbe villagers are called pawama 
These people consist of Mali, Barbai and Lobar 

Jotiya — This is that class of persons who own small area and is 
in direct cultivation and ploughing of their land, and is entirely engaged 
in this particular vocation 

Besides the above four classes of people, there is a fifth class of 
landless labourers who fully work on tbe fields but have got no laud 
This class consists of Bhutva, Mushar, Bajwar, and Busadh who are 
classed now as harijart^ Goraits, Eoens and Lurmis are members of 
the backward class Eoeris and Kurmis are not landless labourers 
They possess cultivable lands and form tbe most important section as 
agriculturists m this district There has been a mass consciousness 
among them and they are organising themselves for their socnl and 
political rights The State Government are also trying to rehabilitate 
them 

This classification is no longer water tight The spread of educa 
tion, changes in economic status and the growth of political conscious 
ness have been making rapid incursions into the old sjstem Most of 
the high caste people have been discarding their old notion and do not 
consider it derogatory to handle the plough themselves This has 
become an economic necessity now, specially for middle class cultivators 

Since the abolition of the zamindan system people of class one in 
tbe villages who were regarded as asliTo/s or feiihn, are practically 
becoming ordinary cultivators ^boUtion of the zamindan system has 
been followed by the campaign of Srj Vinoba Bhave for bhudan or gift 
of land to tbe landless laborers Gaya district bas had a great 
upheaval from these two causes and there has almost been a ndica! 
change m the outlook of the vilhge folks Enactment of Gram 
Pancliayat Act and the introduction of various development schemes 
have aroused new enthusiasm m the people residing m the countryside 
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Duly Life 

Different gioups of people lia\e a somewliat different type of daily 
life ffhe labourei in a village takes eaily m the morning some food 
cooked o\et night which is called b^ia and leaves for liis work He 
woiks in the field the whole day and does not come home for his mid day 
meal If he has a and day meal at all it is either sattv, which he carries 
with him or cooked nee and 5ag taken to him by the women folk of Ins 
family He comes back home m the evening and after a wash he hat. 
his prmcipal meal in the night and retires The meal is usually of 
cooked lice, dal and occasionally vegetable The meal at the night is 
usually taken quite early by 8 P u or eo and the activities of a 
labourer s household come to a close and the family retires The 
women folk of a labourer a family add to the family income by working 
in the bouse of some rich neighbour and they keep themselves busy m 
doing household work such as cooking food washing clothes looking 
aCtei the children or do a little marketing The women folk of the 
labouring class have also to scrape grass or pluck leaves or twigs for 
their cattle which js to be done m the day 

The labourer m the town goes to bis moimng work after taking tea 
and some food which depends on the financial condition of the family 
If he IS a mechanic, mason or a carpentei of a somewhat higher income 
group be will have piobably some chapaU, made of wheat and some 
vegetable and probably a little sweet m the shape of gur and cooked 
nee Usually the labourer in the town goes for his work with some 
chapati for his mid day meal as he would not be coming back home in 
the noon He goes back home m the evening and he has a meal eon 
sisting of rice, dal and some vegetables and very occasionally meat or 
some fish Meat or fish or even dal, however, does not find place m the 
menu of an ordinary day labourer m the town or in the village who 
earns Us 1 8 0 to Bs 2-8 0 per day In their case also the women 
folk probably earn some money by washing utensils and helping m 
cooking m a house of rich family Many of the women folk of the 
labourer class in the town have started keeping goats, or poultry for 
supplementing the income Women folk of some castes add to the 
family income by hawking fruits or vegetables They oflen consume 
sottii as mid day meal Daht (curd) and chura (flat nee) are usually 
aken as tiffin 

The urban middle class falls ordmanly into two different sections 
Jne of them consists of persons whose professions are service or who 
iro lawyers or follow such professions for which they have to be at their 
vorkmg phee from about 10 a m to 5 p if or even later Such 
lersons take a heavy meal at about 9 to 10 a tr or earlier and the 
luality of the meal depends on the financial condition of the family It 
s not usual nor possible for an ordinary middle class family of the lower 
neoBDc group to bo taking fish or meat or eggs every day These items 

82 Itev 
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of protein food or fniits could onh be taken \er} occasionall\ 1b“ 
middle class of the upper income jjroup, Lowestr, takes meat or fish 
about Uice or thrice a week llie szt and the income of the familv 
nectssanlj control the menu of tlit urban middle class Tbe niglu 
meal is ustially looked forward to as tins meal is taken nt leisure with 
the children The meal does not acre much differ in the qualitv from 
the morning meal Itice, cfta/xiti, tial and aegetibles with probabh ‘«)nie 
milk form the menu for tlu niglil, aaricd \cr\ occa'ionalh with fi*:!! or 
meat 

The second section of the middle cl s consists of trader^ and 
shop keepers and the mtn connecled with such husine s have to I e at 
their working places from Sam to 1 p h and rtmme their work at 
3 p jr and cloae it in the evening Sucli persons do not usuallv return 
home for the mid-<lav mt il uiile^^i thev are coinparativeh nch and have 
a conveyance of their own Thev usuallv to the yuddee or the place 
of work after taking a bean fifim in the morning consisting of chapatts, 
palorahs, vegetables, milk or probablv some sweet Here also the 
quality of the menu depernU on the size of income of the familv In 
the noon «iiich persons will probablv have <50100 cocumbers or some 
fried snacks or sweets available m the locahtv Such persons come back 
from their «hops or place of work m the evening and have an earlv 
night meal and would probabh amuse themselves with card plavmg or 
visiting cinema or friends and then retire 

It IS to be noted that there is not much scope for amusement or 
entertainment m tlie dailv life of an average middle class family The 
leisure hours in the evening arc usually spent m visiting friends or 
home-chats with the familv aud ven occasiooallv seeing a cinema or 
some such shows that may be going on in tbe towm In the villages 
the leisure hours in tlie evening are spent m visiting friends or doing 
Pome household work The man in tbe familv has to do a certain 
amount of house hold work The middle cla=s people of the countrv 
side waste a lot of their leisure time m sleep and talks on village politics 
or town gossips 

For a section of the middle cla'=« people of the countryside 
attendmg the court ajipears to be both a necessity and a form of enter 
taimnent Thev look forward to a visit to tbe court probably several 
miles away, and spend the day not onlv in doing actual court work but 
m p ckung up gos&ips and wandermg from the pan shop to the oSice 
verandahs The relish with which the court work is witnessed by most 
of the villagers is rather peculiar Usually in the villages there are 
professional court visitors and their assistance is sought for by the ua 
initiated who has some court work Usually such people are taken to 
the court for gettmg their work done The number of such professional 
pairbil.ars in the coimtryside is quite large and they are the nsual link 
between the lawyers and the cbent 
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The daily life of tbe people belonging to the more affluent class 
whether in the urban or in the rural areas lesolves in an idle groove 
such as taking a heavy meal, long siestas, \isiting friends, indulging in 
idle gossips and visiting the cinema houses or football matches, etc 
With the abolition of the zamindan and the gradual e%olution of a 
socialistic State tins t)pe of daily life of the people belonging to the 
more aflluent class is ULelj to change soon and they are hkelj to meige 
into tbe middle class 

Ladies of tbe house of a middle class famdj both, ui the rural and 
urban areas haie got to do a lot of house hold work out of love or 
necessity It is becoming difficult for a middle class family to ba\e tbe 
luiury of a number of senants Tbe average middle class familv 
depending on seivice or a profession for livelihood can afford to keep 
only one servant or a maid servant either whole time or part-time to 
help the ladies in then house bold work The ladies have to look aftei 
their children, do tbe cooking, clean the house, and wash and mend the 
clothes of the family and at their leisure time they would piobablj do 
a little needle work or some embroider} nork Tbe joung girls of the 
urban middle class family are usually sent to tlie schools On holidays 
tbe school or college going girls are usually employed m sewing, 
embroidery work and to help m cooking It is only in particular middle 
class families that girls are taught music, although tbe mdueace of the 
cinema has definitely made the gurls of the educated families to become 
more music and dance minded Tbe spread of female education has 
definitely led to a better tone m the average middle class family, a 
distinct change for the better m the food, dress and mode of Imng 

The ladies of a middle class family usually devote a portion of 
tbeir time m making achars (pickles), burees, morabhas or desiccate 
vegetables and dry them (snkfioiila) to be u*ed in the ramv season when 
vegetables will he scarce and expensive Certain handicrafts, however, 
appear to be dying out amongst the ladies Such handicrafts are making 
haslets from a particular kind of reeds <*alled siKi and »«Hn;a, sewing 
cloth covers for miking tovs and dolk from waste paper and waste cloth, 
artistic designs on cloth with shells, ptc , and the reason is not far to 
sock The economic pressure has made tbe ladies turn more to such 
occupations which will be useful foe the family It is quite common 

V Indies to knit sweaters, mufllers, hose, etc , and naturally 
tbev have no time to make cloth covers for pandan as pnndan itself is 
I'ecommg luvurv, or make a basket of st\t and 7n»?i/o which could be 
iHDught, if necessary, for a few annas 

Washing is a common habit among all classes both m towns and 
villages The mouth is usually cleansed with twigs of mm, bamboo, 

aranj, chtrchtn, hat, etc The twig is also split into two parts and a 
part IS ucoa to clean the coating of tongue The use of tooth brush and 
tooth pi<;te is more confined to the richer and urbin clacs of people 
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Bathm^j in the morning or at mid day, at least once a day, is a general 
habit riiere is hardlj anjone \iho, if not ill, "ill not hate a dailt 
bath Clay or soap is largely nsed for cleaning one s person aching 
of clothes IS also a common practice m etery houseuold 

Oil IS nsnally used for head or the bodj Some people of the 
orthodox class set apart a particular day as au&picious for a thorough 
massagmg of the body with oil and somedays as mauspicioa* for 
massagmg The oils that are need are mustard cocoannt, gulrogaii, til 
or some other scented oil The use of mustard oil is taken to be a 
prevents 6 against the catching of possible chill or cold It is a rerj old 
custom among women to shampoo their hair with some sort of clay, 
ainla or curd mixed with mustaid oil Occa'^ionally ladies ma'^age their 
body with oil and a paste made of tiirmericnnd bathe themselres This 
turmeric paste bath is looked upon as \erj ceremomal and is applied 
to the bride on the e\e of her marriage Males generally do not hare 
this turmeric paste massage Prenonsly almost every well to do family 
used to keep some ttr or mnsL m his household for ceremonial occasions 
This IS now dying oat 

Soap is commonly used for washing cloth and the use of 
(a kind of clay) and ntlia a fruit for the same is slowly dymg out. 
particularly in the town 

Dress 

During the Ia«t war owing to the high prices of dhoUes men folk 
started naing trousers and Ittngts and this has stuck Use of half pant 
or shirts is al*o more in rogue now for school gomg children Bovs in 
the colleges use trousers which was an unusual feature 25 years back 
For ceremomal occasions men wear kurta and pai;arna or shitti^am and 
c/iiiriifflr paijama or a buttoned up short coat (prince coat) and a pai- 
of trousers Use of turban or cloth cap for the head is distinctly on the 
dechne Sort is the chief dress of ladies The old suthiia (ladies 
paijaina) for Muslim ladies is becoming obeolete Burka is still in use 
among the higher and the middle class Muslim ladies who want to ob«erve 
purdah However, it is being slowly discarded by educated Mnslira 
ladies The under wear known as the petticoat is used by the ladies 
in the urban areas who wear san Blouse or a loose upper wear known 
as jhula and some sort of brassiers are also used A chadar is usnallv 
u«ed bv orthodox middle cla«s ladies when going out 

There are special dresses for the occasion of marriage A Hindu 
bridegroom goes either in dhoti, kurta and chadar or in jama and jora 
(achkan and chundar paijama) Muslim bridegrooms mvanablv use 
jama and jora A Hindu bride has to wear from the day ol lagan (few 
davs before mamage) to the date of marriage only one piece of un 
bordered cloth (of the size of a san) coloured m tnrmenc On the 
marriage day the garments brought by the bridegroom are giien to her 
to wear A Muslim bride during the penod of manja (a few davs before 



m'\rrnge) puts on an nnbordered ^ar* coloured m pink or yellow On 
the tnarnage day slie changes the san and puts on a shahana (a combi 
nation o{ pai;flina, kurta and orhiti) brought b> the bridegroom 

\t the tune of mourning a Hindu uses an nnbordered dliott, chadar 
and an uttan (a piece of cloth round the neck) from the date of agnt 
saiiskar to the date of sradh, that is, from the date of cremation to the 
tenth day of cremation 

There is nide difference between the ornaments used by towns 
people on the one hand, and the Milage folks on the other Similar 
difference is found between the ornaments used bv ricb and tbe poor 
Ladies in the nrban areas arc more inclined towards designs or 
ornaments of gold with precious atones Tbe rich ladies m the villages 
weai mostly gold ornaments The ornaments used for the feet 
are made of silver The poorer Milage folks wear ornaments made of 
silver, copper, brass and stone beads 

The ornaments usually worn by ladies in rural and urban areas, are 
for the hair of the head, ears, neck, arms, wrists, waist and the feet 
The usual ornaments used by poor villager are laras, bangles, for, 
hansuh, necklace or innnga, baghrahha, laranz, kathula, hajar and 
hatoo Ilich women of urban area also use similar ornaments but of 
' precious metals 

Lnglish shoes and chappaU form the footwear of the average man 
with some money both m the urban and the rural areas Chamarua 
shoes or shoe made of untanned hide is used by the villagers even if of 
better means As a rule people pay less attention to the quality of the 
shoes Combing the hair is a common custom Ladies of the upper 
class have their finger nails painted by the barber woman or themselves 
on ceremonial occasions Mehdt leaf decoction is the usual material for 
such painting Lip sticks, rouge or such other toilette articles are 
confined to a very small and negligible percentage of richer famihes more 
confined to towns 


CusTOits Observed dcuino Pregnw.cy 

mother becomes an object o! care and attention 
till the baby is bom In orthodox families and particularly m the rural 
areas there are several restrictions which she is called upon to observe, 
VIZ , during eclipse she is not allowed to cut anything with force and 
is asked to hold a stone m her hand during the dark period of tbe 
ec ipse She is not to sleep as she likes but to repose fully stretched in 
order to guard against the birth of a baby with bowed legs Similarly 
allowed to take irritating or sour articles as well as some 
fruits like hel and jack fnnts She is also not allowed to wear 
fl7« cl *^ 3 ^^ ^ augun (courtyard) and under a tree to shun 

to wear nm ^ ^ She has 

^ear amulets m the rural areas to ward off the evil eye 
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There are certain superstitions associated ^\ith child birth Thom 
IS placed at the door of the room T^bere the expectant mother is con 
fined for deli\ery to act as an impediment to an bmI spirit ^ho might 
enter into the room Sometimes an open sword is placed at the door 
to expedite delivery The indigenous dat (midwife) makes five thumb 
impressions of mustard oil on the nail facing the eipectant mother 
She also ties up a herb with a pair of rings round the waist of the 
lad} "Mone} , milk and sweets are offered to the family deity 

\fter delivery the na\al cord of the baby is cut and ashes and oil 
are first applied on it and then the baby is washed Some cold water 
IS used to make the baby sneeze and crv which is considered as an 
auspicious and luck} sign A thah (brass dish) is rung fi\e tunes and 
the baby is thrown upwards the same number of times With the 
placenta attached the mother has to hit the wall of the room five tunes 
with her left foot The belief is that usuallv the mother would recoup 
easily If the newly bom baby is unconscious, the placenta is pot on 
the fire and the cord is rubbed to tevave the child The mother is not 
allowed to leave the room for at least six days because of taboos on 
her During this period she is supposed to be still unclean 

Immediately after dehaeiy the child is placed in the mothers lap 
and some stndoor (vermilion) is sprinkled upon her head to demons 
trate that she iS sohogui, i e , her husband is ahve 

In a Hindu family of higher status as soon as a child is bom a 
pondit is sent for and on the very first day, the A.imd'i (horoscope) of 
the newly born baby is determined by the pandit The preparation of 
horoscope is an almost universal feature among the hpper class Hindus 
This custom is howeier not prevalent m 'Mushm communities 
as soon as a baby is bom some male member of the family concerned 
or an outsider is called ujion to lecite azan (call of God) three times 
by the bed side of the newly bora babv This person is rewarded m 
cash according to the status of the father 

For five davs after the birth of the baby milk lioldt (turmeric) 
paste of the fruit of hanra (myrobalan) and jilabi fsweetmeat) are 
given to the mother for nonnsbment On the night of the fifth dav, 
her diet undergoes a wholesome change and vegetables soup of meat 
and fish are given to her 

On the sixth daj the ceremony of chahththar is performed wlien 
a good deal of rejoicing is observed Pujah fpraver to the God) i* 
performed b\ a pandit The mother and the bab^ are bathed Bela 
lions and friends are invited on feast The whole famil} especiallT 
the female members do not sleep for the whole night and participate 
in songs and festivities Presents are given to the child Presents arc 
given by the parents or husband of the new mother to the persons 
ba\e attended on her during the child birth 
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A nuior custom is olisened il the chiia is born dunllg u particulor 
period, ImoiMi as sataisa which is supposed to be an imuspioious period 
of tile jear If the child is horn m this imltsifiatra, the father is 
not peimitted to see the child unless 27 dajs pass bj and unless a 
mndit alloivs bun to have a look of the child This period sometime^ 
e\en exceeds 27 days Even nhen the restricted period passes, the 
father is not permitted to have a direct look of the child He is at 
first shown the image of the child in a cup of oil and then to see the 
actual face of the baby These precautions are taken under the belief 
that if the> are not observed, there will be misery because of the birth 
m the inauspicious hour 

CuSTOirS OF S«-UT\T10V 4ND ETIQUETTE 

The custom of salutation is an integial part of the daily duty m 
tins district "koung children axe taught by their parents to offer the 
customary salutations to the elders {Thfe manner of salutations, of 
course, differs according to the degree of seniority or superiority of the 
man to whom salutations are oftercd Salutatflon with touching the 
feet or knee is supposed to be the most intimate and affec 
tionate salutation This is, however, not offered to eierjone Eaiamg 
of both hands and touching ones forehead and using the word 
paruam ' or ‘ mmaste " is the usual mode of salutation On an 
analysis it will be found that the degree of the raising of the two 
joint palms controls the intensity or otherwise of the salufation It is 
only m the case of very few that the folded palms will be taken right 
up to the forehead and the forehead will be touched Usually the 
palms are just folded and raised a little just to show a form of courtesy 
and nothing more This particular form of salutation is, however, 
dechmng and is being replaced by tlie mere utterance of tbe word 
pariiom ” or ‘ namasie " and just a formal toucbing of tbe two 
palms It ig also customary to touch each other as a mode of warm 
affection Exchange of smile is also a recognised form of greeting 
If two equals meet the usual mode of salutation will be by just touch 
mg each other with their right hand without uttering any particular 
word of salutation 

Heiroits or {/i/rw? or persons who are rerj senior and highly 
respected are usually saluted by uttenng dandtrat and by joining ot 
tue two hands with the lowering of tbe body and touching the feet of 
the hermit The younger generations are, however not keen to conti 
mie this mode of salutation The villageta still prostrate themselves on 
the ground while paymg homige to the idol m a temple The urban 
pc^u a ion excepting probably the women folk and religious minded 
hpt^ contented bv just lowering their heads and clasp tbe palms 

oetore the temples PrcMously caps ot tnrbans used to be taken off 
hwi syutations were offered to the superiors or at the temple This 
mode of salutation is also dying out 
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It IS considered a breach of etiqaette and particularly disrespect to 
the Iradan (caste men) if one finishes taking ins food earlier in a 
community dinner and gets up when others are still eatmg He has 
got to wait till everyone has finished The use of betel, nuts, clones 
and cardamoms is common and m invitations the meal must be followed 
by the offering of betel or areca nuts (supari) 

Food, Dupck and Amusements 

Tea, lussee and sharbat are the usual drmk served m restaurants 
and hotels Ga\a toun has one or two bars where stronger drmks are 
available The bfuzt/uUiatta or the liquor shops for country liquor are 
common features m every town and also m some of the large villages 
Along with the toddy, fried or boiled grams with chillies, fried potato 
chips or hot meat habahs of indifferent quality are sold Since these 
liquor shops have no place iD«ide the shop for drinking the customers 
bring toddy or liquor outside the shop and squat by the road side and 
drmk Tan is a popular beverage prized by both the rich and the 
poor The use of tan among the richer section is a new development, 
after the vitamm effects of tan have been popularised Particularly m 
the months of April to June tan shops crop up like mushrooms m every 
town The use of uira or onfermented tan has not become popular 
Eecently, however, tal juice is being used for making jaggery or tnl pur, 
but tal gur has not yet become popular 

\ brief mention may be made of the common food and its method 
of cooking Among the cereals used rice ranks enailv the first and 
then comes wheat, morua, and maize Fish and meat are the principal 
items of non vegetarian food Game birds, fowls, docks or eggs hardiv 
come m the ordinary menu Fruit also is not a common item of the 
dietarv excepting probablv plantains or mangoes during the season 
provided they are cheap Sweet potatoes, saiUi and btti occupy the 
} first position in the menu of the average common man of the lower 
income group Milk is a common item for those who could afford 
Milk 13 consumed purely as milk and also in the form of curd, ghee, 
butter and chena The milk of both cows and buffaloes is used Goat 
milk IS coming into vogue in the towns 

Potatoes, paricals, ladies finger tanka konhra, bnnjals and cauli 
flowers are the common vegetables Onion is largelv consumed 
Garlics are not verv much ««cd Salad consisting of slices of tomato, 
radish onions, etc has been introduced m the last 10 vears both m 
the villages as well ns in the towns 

Food IS ordinarily cooked on an open oven which has two mouths 
They arc made of clav or bncks and there is an opening below and 
through tint opening the fuel feeds the fire and the items of food are 
put m two pots and are prepared simultaneously 

Vegetarian food has 8l«o some varieties There are various kinds 
of Bweefs and kheer prepared bv the milk, raito, karht hart, vanous 
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and a special kind of sueet 
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lileading of books or news papers after pacing for them has not jet 
become tbo habit in the axerage educated family, whether m the rural 
or m the urban areas It is unfortunate that books or other kinds of 
reading materials do not form a regular feature exen in such house 
holds that can alTord and if at all books are bought thej are usuallv 
cheap novels m rngUsli or in the xemicuHr Lconomic pressure can 
not be Slid to be the reason xxhj books and news papers are hot eagerlv 
sought for m exerx educated household for such households do hare 
some expenses on axoidable fnxolities Libraries are xerx fexx and 
even xxliere there are librane^ thov are not well patronized Vcmacuhr 
ntViS papers are, howexer making i slow headwar The educated 
men if at all read more of the nexxs papers m Engliivh But xerm 
ciihr news papers are more sought after bj the lesser educated people 
2sexxs papers are not available even in the big xillages or townships 
unle«s one obtains it through the post 

■Radios are atill a luxury both m the •arban and rural areas 
Radios are switched on m the nxcrage middle class family more for the 
film «uangs than for the educated talks or fla«hos of news 

Amusements and entertainments do not form i regular feature in 
the life of the average common man The monotonr of the same tvpe 
of dailj life IS somenhat broken on Sundaxs and hohdax« more br an 
extra addition in the menu and probablx a prolonged siesta The onl 
amusement commonlv available in the town is the cinama or the football 
matches In the smaller townships and villages itinerant cinemas are 
still m vogue and much sought after although the sittmg arrangements 
and the house itself are poor Jalras and hrtous are ocea«:onallv 
held in the villages winch are u^unllx attended by a big crowd consisting 
rao'stly of ladies Jatrojs and kirfaii? in the fowne are aho held onlv on 
particular festival davs and are quite popular Theatres are not xerx 
common Theatrical shows are u^^ually held now bv College parties or 
some dramatic groups in the towns winch haxe become rather scarce 
In the big villages and small townships local enthusiasts organise «ome 
sort of theatrical shows on pooja or other festival days 

\n amusement or entertainment that breaks the monotonv of the 
life of the average man and the woman particular!} m the villages i to 
visit the melas which are well distributed throughout the vear Ladies 
look forward to the occasional melas to make purchases of articles which 
are not alwava easilv available and for a vi«5it to the temples as u'nallv 
the average melas are associated with some temple or the other 
Usually there are cmemas and other shows in the melas which are well 
patronised 

The standard of Imng is slowlv going up The average familv in 
towns has some furniture m the house The usual furniture consists of 
bedsteads tables and chain One or two benches or stool or a chair or 
two will now be found in the house hold of a middle class familv of 
praall mcome The upper middle class families of the higher meome 
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groups ba^e the proper furniture for the drawing room and bed room 
The part of the house hold that is neglected most in the a\erage residen 
tial house is the bath room which is usually just a walled space m the 
Qu^oii or a cubicle Even m big residential houses bath, rooms of the 
dimension of 6 feet bj G feet are to be seen It is only recently that 
better types of bath rooms are being added to the residential houses 
Owing to economic stringency house owners in the towns are 
compelled to let out portions of their lesideatial houses which otlieiwise 
would not ha\e been let out There is no difficult) in getting tenants 
eien with these difficulties Community cooking is unknown m a bouse 
where there are several tenants and everjone has a separate cooking 
arrangemeut This sjstem of sharing houses goes to break down many 
social conventions and caste barriers 

Religious Cheeds 

Writing about popular religion in the old District Gazetteer of 
Gaya <190Q) Mr 0 Malley under the sub-head Popular Hindu Religion 
states — The religion which is now prevalent among the mass of the 
people throughout the district consists of the piopitiation of evil spirit8» 
the genesis of which appears to be due to the belief of the peasant m 
mahgnant powers of evil The rude ramd, it has been said/ with 
difficult} associates the idea of power and ^nignity A shadowy con 
ception of power that by much persuasion can be induced to refrain from 
inflicting harm is the shape most easily taken by tbe inaisible m the 
mmds of men, who have always been pressed close bj primitive wants 
and to whom a life of hard toil has never been illuminated by any enthu 
elastic religious faith The religion of the uneducated majority of the 
population is of this type It is a curious mixture of Hinduism and 
■Animism, m which the belief m evil spirits and godhngs is the mam 
incredient The common people have their shapeless stone or block, to 
represent a spmt or godlmg to which they make simple offerings in the 
open air, while side bv side with it is a temple to one of the regular 
gods of the Hindu pantheon with its carved image and elaborate rites 
Tbe latter however, is not the real everyday working religion of the 
people and the orthodox Hindu creed appeals but little to the peasants * 
11 orsliip of Ceil Spirits 

The current belief is that there are a number of malevolenfi spirits 
who exercise their influence on the bodies and minds of men by means 
of demoniacal possession Worship, therefore, consists of periodical 
propitiation of them m order to escape their attacks or to induce them 
to relinquish the unhappy victims on whom the} have descended Man 
lives Surrounded by powers of evil inimical to his health and well 
being and success m life can only be obtained bv propitiating the 
malignant spirits which beset bis path at everv turn The personi 
ncation of the evil spirit carries out this idea as it is described as being 
•‘vjtne o! tl ese observations tae lattjer far fetched (P C R C ) 
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fearful of shape and black of hue, tall as a palm tree, ujth long project 
mg teeth and streaming dishevelled hair In fact, the whole appearance 
of these fiends re-sembles very much that of the genu m the Arabian 
Nights Thej Ine m de'^olate places and especial!} favour the jungle 
and wild hiH countr} Thej generally drop doun on the unwary 
tra\eller from trees and one, Pcnduba b> name, comes out of nvers and 
tanks and drags m and drowns the belated wayfarer 

' Though the} are said to have an incorporeal essence, the} mu't 
have something to represent them and to recene the offerings of their 
lotanes Sometimes a little heap of earth, called a pindi, is formed, 
sometimes a brick is placed on a raised mound, sometimes a log of wood, 
sometimes a rough stone, and sometimes a hewn stone or even an old 
image The^e are daubed with ^e^mlhou, libations and offerings are 
made to the spirits thev represent, and occasional!} a pair of clogs and 
a small uooden seat are placed before them The lower castes attribute 
e\il of all kinds to these spirits, illnc*® is almost jn\anabl} ascribed to 
pos«es'ion, and the remedy lies not m medicine, but m exorcism The 
proceedings in case of possession are of a well-obserred tvpe \n ojha 
or wizard, who is believed to command a spurit of greater power, is 
bent for, mcantations follow, and offerings of sweetmeats or a goat are 
made If the bhut is obstmate and will not leave bis vicfim, physical 
compulsion is resorted to, the man is soundl} beaten, and red pepper 
and turmeric smoke are put to his nose The idea runnmg throughout 
the ceremon} seems to be partly that the oj/m s familiar spnit will drive 
the other away, and parti} that the spirit which causes the trouble 
he cajoled mto leaving his victim bv means of offermgs It is notice 
able that m the wilder tracts to the sooth of Gaya men of aboriginal 
descent are recognized as being peculiarly the intermediaries between 
I these spirits and the human race, and often officiate when ofFenngs are 
made 

“ "Witches are regarded as occupvnng quite a different position to 
the 0 }ha or exorcist The o;/io is a man of low caste with a recognized 
position and profession, he has not the power of the evil eye and he is 
not feared therefore like the rfoin or witcli He practises openlv and 
his <5emces c-in he hired, but witches work secretlv and cannot be bribed 
They are charged with cutting open children and taking out their liver, 
and il*^ with the practice cominonlt imputed to n itches in the Aliddle 
\ges, of making images of flour to represent their enemies and piercing 
them nitli kmives and needles It is generallv believed that at the time 
of the Dasnhoro the witches assemble m some vvaste place, where thev 
clnnt nnbolv incantations and dance naked Here thev meet with th" 
spirit of Wip children whom thev have decoved and slam and hold witli 
them a witches’ dance The criminal records of the district conta n 
numbers of cases of the murder of old women credited with the power of 
the evil eve 
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“ A peculiar feature of the po\ver of o//tas over bhuts' is found m 
the actual purchase and sale of them, whidi is said to be practised bj 
some lov. castes in the jungle covered tracts to the south of the district 
The 'bhut , ■when under proper control, is a valuable possession and 
becomes a marketable commodity When the sale has been arranged 
the 'Ojlsa' bauds over a corked bamboo cjUndei which is suppo'^ed to 
contam the ‘bhuV , this is then taken to the place, us\nll> a tree at which 
it IS intended that the 'bhiit' should m future reside, a small ceremony 
accompanies the installation, liquor is poured on the ground or on the 
pindis erected there, the cork is taken out, and the spirit is supposed 
to take up his residence at the spot The function of the spirit thus 
purchased is to act as guardian of the village fields and crops Should 
an> person be hardy enough to steal fiom a field under his guardianship, 
he IS certain to be stneken by the 'bhut' and m a few days he sickens 
and dies Usually, however, the knowledge that a field is under the 
protection of a 'bJiut' is sufficient to keep off all marauders Thieves 
have also been known to restore stolen property under the threat that 
otherwise a ‘bliiit’ would be called down on them 

'* Though 'IhnV and dank are the generic designations of all Linds 
uf mahgnant spirits, their name is legion In general, they are the 
spirits of those who have died a violent of unnatural death, eg, by 
suicide, drowning, murder, lightning, sunstroke, snake bite, a fall fiotn 
a tree, etc A particularlj malevolent fiend is Ivchm or Cbiirflil, the 
spirit of woman who dies m child birth, who may be known by the fact 
that her feet aie turned backwards and that she has no mouth She is 
specially feared by women, but sometimes she seduces young men and 
kills them by a slow process of emaciation Baimat is the spirit of a 
child who dies soon after birth When a Bhuiya comes to an untimelv 
end, he becomes a pauboil or village ‘ bhut ’ a pindi is set up smeared 
with vermilion, and he is deified as Chert To the west of the district 
where man eaters have caused great loss of life, low caste men killed 
by tigers ate apotheosized under the name of Bo^liawt The disembodied 
spirit of men of low caste who die unnatural deaths become Dano, and 
similarly Brahra Bichas (i e , Brahm Pisach, Pisach bemg equivalent to 
spirit) 15 Ike ghost of Brahmans who meet a violent end The most 
amous however of all danks or evil spirits in this district is one known 
^ the Raghuni Dank, which is located at the village of Tungi in the 
awada subdivision Legend relates that a Babhan named Baghuni was 
working in his fields at Tongi one day with his komtya or hereditary 
latter to his house, where he had left his sister, to 
e ch a basket of seed The sister gave bun the seed, and when she was 
‘fting it on to his head, some of the red powder (stndur) on her fore- 
eid was rubbed on to him When he returned, Baghnni, seeing the 
mat s of swiduT, sn^ected the two of an intrigue, and after kilhn'' them 
^th, committed suicide All three became the Ksghuni Dank, a spirit 
Which IS represented by some ptndts m a small hut at Tongi It is by 
sr e mo'=t potent spirit m the district and is worshipped in all parts 
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■Wish, such as the birth of a child or success in pending litigation The 
educated deny that Pirs are ‘worshipped, and say that they are merely 
ashed to intercede with God, but it is \ery doubtful if tlus distmctiou 
IS itcognized by the lower classes Heie, as elsewhere, the adoration of 
the Paiiclt Pir is common, a worship which is not confined to Musalmans 
but is also practised by Hindus, but theie aie also certain local Ptrs, 
such as Maiisui Pir, whose tomb m the compound of the Judge’s Couit 
at Gaya is Tisited by numheis who desire to be cured of diseases, and 
is specially frequented by litigants At Miranpui Nadeia is another 
dnrtjah elected o\er the remains of a saintly Pir, where women who 
desire offspring come by night and tie shreds of cloth to a neighbouring 
tree At bdiuh neu Kafignn] the tomb of Saiyid Bialkoti is reputed to 
he particiihrly efiicacious for casting out evil syiints, it is \isited b\ 
Hmdus as well as by Muhammadans, and his votaries seek to obtain 
the favours of the Pir by offerings of cocks Similarly at Bithu 
followers of both religions offer cocks and set up puidis before the 
tomb of MaUidum Shab 

' Closely allied to the adoration of Pits is the homage paid to 
certain mythical peisons ot whom the principal are Sheikh Saddu and 
Ivamalo Bibi According to the legend current m this district the 
former was a student at iMoradabad, who found a lamp with four wicks 
and ht it Four genu, thereupon, appeared and informed him that 
they were slaves of the lamp and were at Ins service He used them foi 
purposes of debauchery, but eventually he was caught m the embraces 
of a princess and lolled by her father, who had been informed of the 
Jntngue by bis own familiar spirit The spirit of Sheikh Saddu 
worshipped all over the district He takes possession both of men and 
women, who, when attacked, recite and sing, when this happens 
Sheikh Saddu is propitiated with sacrifices of goats and cocks Such 
persons are supposed to have supernatural powers, and in cases of 
sickness or trouble are often called in to find out the cure Kamalo Bibi 
IB the subject of many extraordinary legends According to one 
account, she lived at Ivako in the time of a Buddhist Baja Kanaka, 
who sent her a dish made of rats, when the dish was brought before 
her, the rats came to life, and she cursed the Raja At once Kako fell 
m rums, m which the Raja was buried Another legend relates that 
her husband tried to leave her and walked till nightfall when he stopped 
and slept He woke up to find himself agam at Kako, and two other 
mtempta at desertion also faded, owing to his wife s magical charms 
Her tomb is resorted to by both Hindus and Musalmans, and is 
regarded as a great place for exorcism or for the cure of any illness 
vVomen constantly go there with small offerings, m order to obtain 
Qusprmg, and tie up strips from their dress at the door of the tomb 
A stone engraved with an inscription, is smeared with oil by t\ie 
P'l^nns who afterwards anoint themselves with it this omtment is 
said to confer the gift of tongues, as they at once speak ecstatically 
Another mythical personage whose eelebntv appears to be due to bis 
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tragical cnil is Ghazi Mia, for accordin^j lo the kgcnd current in Ga\a, 
be perished m a bre on tlit c\e of Ins wedding His death is still 
comniiniontid b} n fair Ittld in Ma} at Kciulua, 1 tniles south of 
Gaja, which is attended large numbers of Musalinans Ihe worship 
of Sultan Shahid, which is ob^cned liv low caste Hindus as well 
by low Musalmans, appears to be prompted b\ no such conception and 
to b< more distinctnely Hindu \ pnnU is creettd to him near Dt\i 
temp’e, and eocks are ofTertd in his botiutir befou the worship of DtM 
begins It 13 explained that this worship is guen to him because he 
IS the hodj-guard, or, according to another account, the paramour 
of 1 )lvi 

*’ All these cults seem to be of the same character as the popular 
religion which is common among the Hindus of this district Sultan 
Shahid appears to he the link counterpart of Devi or to bt. some 
godlmg wbo bas obtained Ins first step in the popular pantheon hi 
being made tbo warder of the temple of the great goddess, the worship 
of Sheikh Saddu is apparently due to the common belief that tbo«e 
who die Tioicnt deaths become cmI spirits and the reference for 
kannlo and Glnzi Mia is akm to the deification of persom who have 
been approved miracle workers, or wbo have died in some extraordmara 
or tragical way Thej show clearlj the extent to which the religion 
of the illiterate Musalinan has been permeated hj the superstitious 
beliefs of hia Hindu neighbours ” 

Hvon these da^e uneducated and unenlightened per'^ns of both 
the communities — Hindus and Muslims — do believe in evil spirit ojhat 
and other contractors of religion However, the spread of scientific 
knowledge and education is gradually removing such beliefs of tlie 
people The remarks quoted about some JIushm forms of worship do 
not appear to be correct 

Hindus ant> Muhammvdins as bccordcd rs 1951 Census 

The population of Hmdus in this district according to the 19al 
census is 27 00 42-1 or about 90 per cent as against 1 84 3S2 or 
about 69 per cent mentioned m the old District Gazetteer The 
Muslim population accordmg to 1951 census is 3 03 512 as against 
2,21 475 mentioned m the last District Gazetteer The Muslim popu 
lation now is 9 9 per cent as agamst 10 64 per cent m 190B 
Muhammadins 

Wntmg under the sub head Mohammadans Mr O Mallev m 
the Old District Gazetteer (1906) mentions that Mohammadans are 
relatively more numerous than m any of the adjoming districts except 
Patna The number of Mohammadans appears to be due to the 
settlement of soldiers of fortune m different parts of Gaya and to the 
mfluence they exercised over their Hmdn subjects The north west 
of the distnct was long a centre of Ma«alman power owmg to the 
snzeramty of Dand Shan, one of Aurangzeb’s generals and the 
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founiler of Dandnagar, ubo was g»>eD three porgojias as a reward for 
his conquest of Palamau 'IradiUon states that many Hindus in 
these parts embraced Islam during the reign of Aurangzeb, and this 
tiadition IS borne out by the fact that in several villages, which now 
contain Mohammadans, the inhabitants are said to have been originally 
Babhaus and Ivayasths In the Nawada thana where the number of 
Mohammadans (29,798) is greatest, Namdar Ehan and liamgai liban, 
noted military adventurers of the eighteenth centuiy, long exercised 
undisputed pov,ei The foimer held 14 pargaiia^ and 84 ghattiali 
tenures, which extended beyond the confines of the district into Patna 
and Hazaribagh, and the viUagc of Natndargnnj in this thana still 
commemorates his name, the latter was little better than a free hooter, 
and hia forts are found m every part of the subdivision In the south 
of the district there are a large number of Mohammadans of foreign 
extraction, including many Pathans who trace back their descent to 
soldiers of fortune They are subdivided into Rohilla Pathans, who 
claim to be the descendants of Rohilla free lances and Magahiya 
Pathans, who say that their ancestors were Afgans and that they derive 
the name Magahiya from their long residence in the country of 
Magah It is noticeable that the mhabitants of Rothi, soutli of Sher 
phati, allege tliat they originally came from the Afghan vallev of 
Ivohat, and Kotlu is known to be the site of a Rohdls frontier fortress 
captured by Daud Khan m his advance against Palaman in 1660 A 
further accession to the ranks of the Mohammadans is said to have 
occurred on the fall of Delhi m 1759 \ D when many members of the 
Mohammadan nobility attached to the Mughal Court retired to their 
jogtrs m the Gaya, Patna and Shahabad districts, bringing a large 
number of followers in tbeir tram But the pure foreign element is 
met with for the most part only among the higher classes, the lower 
classes being recruited mainly from local converts, and the vast pre 
pondcrance of Jolahs and Sheikhs gives good grounds for the belief 
that the majority are either the dcscedants of such converts or are of 
mixed origin 

Nearly aff the Mohammadaos of this district are Sunnis, bit 
mere are a few Sinahs in Gaya Pah and a few other villages 
The followers of these two sects lire in amity, and for many vears 
pait the only dispute between them has been about the carrying of 
tna^thh and fir m the AWra procession at Gaya Tliese emblems 
ropresent the tragical deatli of Abbas, the standard bearer of the Imam 
Hussain, at the battle of Karbah Hussain and his party had been 
without water for two days, and \bba8 went, at the risk of his life, 
to fetch water from the Euphrates for the child of Hu«sain, who was 
Qving of thirst, and on his way back both he and his skin water bag 
were pierced by an arrow In commemoration of the death of Abbas, 
It IS cuslomarv for the Shiahs of Ridia and other Mohammadan conn 
nes to carry a standard (afam), to which is attached a leather water 
pierced by an arrow (fjr) from their houses or the 
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Imambara to the local Karbala dnrmg the Mubarram procession In 
Gaja the Sunni community, which entertains a deep rooted aversion 
to the exhibition of these symbols, numbers about 10,000 souls while 
the Shiahs are no more than 200, and m 18S2 a disturbance took place 
which was only quelled b} the interference of a large bod) of police 
Ihe carrying of these emblems was accordingly prohibited m the 
interests of law and order, in consequence of the feelmgs of passion and 
religious animosity which were excited among the Sunnis of Gava, but 
since 1897 the spirit of toleration and friendliness between the two 
communities has rendered it possible to withdraw the prohibition, and 
the mashk and t»r ha\e been earned m the Shiah procession ” 

So far the compaiative numerical strength of Mohammadans is 
concerned, it appeals fiom the census of India, 1951 that still 
Mohammadans are more numerous m this district than any of the 
adjoining di«-hiGts except Patna It appears from the Census Hand 
book for Gaya, 1952 that the percentage of this community of the total 
population lias declined from 10 C4 per cent to 9 9 per cent The reason 
for this decrease cannot bo said to be any corresponding decrease in the 
late of decennial accretion of this communit) It maj be because of 
a slight mciease m the population here due to immigration of Hindus 
from Pakistan and a vety small emigration of Mohammadans from 
this district to Pakistan immediately after the dnis on of India and 
Pakistan in 1947 

It IS diiBcult to say anything about the numerical ratio of Sunnis 
and Shiahs m this district as the census of 1951 has not recorded the 
numerical strength of castes and sub castes There is no strained 
relationship between the Sunnis and Shiahs now 
Christians 

Writing under the sub head Christians m the Old Distnct 
Gazetteer Mr O’Malley mentions ‘ At the last census the number 
of Christians was only 253 Three missionary societies work among 
the nati\es, viz , the London Baptist Missionary Society the London 
Baptist Zenana Missionary Society and the World s Faith Missionary 
Association The Mission first named was started m 1682, and the 
work carried on consists of bazar preaching m Gaya, itinerant preach 
mg in the district, the sale of the publications of the Society and 
teaching m schools and Bible classes The second Mission began to 
work m Gava town m 1891 and at Tekari a few years prior to this, 
and the third was started in 1903 " 

The present strength of Christian population in the district accord 
mf» to 1951 census is 571 The Christian Missionaries have started 
some excellent schools for boys and girls m Gaya town and elsewhere 
Buddhists 

Although the number of Buddhists in Gaya district is nnmencallv 
small, this distnet with Bodli Gaya and other places held in great 
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veneration by the Buddhists, attracts a large number of Buddhists as 
pilgrims every jeai There are a number of Buddhist institutions 
and hostels at Bodh Gaya, Gaya and other places According to the 
census of 1951 the number of Buddhists is 26 It has to be remem- 
bered that the Buddhist pilgrims usually come in the winter and the 
census was not taken in the winter 

Jains 

The Jams are also numerically a small community But they are 
important business people According to the census of 1951 the 
number of Jains m this district is 569 The Jams have certain 
important relics scattered m the district 

Prinoipal Castes 

The Old Di'strict Gazetteer of Gaya published in 1906 mentions 
the prmcipal castes and gives a short account of some of the castes 
The castes account of which has been given, are Gowalas, Babbans, 
Uoeries, Bhiuyas, Bajputs, Kabars and Dosadhs In the census of 
1951 no caste wise figures were taken Many o! the customs and 
characteristics of the castes as mentioned by O’Malley are no longer 
correct m details 

Gatawals 

^ Gayawals belong to a community, the profession of which is 
priest-craft This community is concentrated m Gaya town only and 
are found no where else in the district or m any other part of the 
State (For details please see Gaya Town and Vishnupada Temple and 
Directory Chapters) 



CHiU’TER VI. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION. 

OCCLP%T10\AL UilLSDS 

For an appiet,iaHon of the occninlional trends in the district of 
Gaja we haM soint. ptihhbhod autlioritititc books winch art of 
importance Dr Grierson, District Magistrate, Ga^a, had conducted a 
persoml cnquirj into the condition of the Jioortr clas^t^ of G3^a district 
and his report was puhhslud in 16S8 Vnother document is tlie District 
Garctteer of Ga\a b} Oilallej, published m lOOG Thtrc is another 
District Gazetteer of Ga\i 0 Mallc\, published in 1010 There does 
not appear to be any change in the 1910 edition because the stiti'tics 
quoted m the second Gazetteer are the same as in 1900 edition 

The Sune} and Settlement Operations wire concluded m Gaja in 
■\pril, 1013 and the Settlement Iteport of Tanner was published m 
1019 The other group of documents coUectiael> which are useful for 
our purpose arc the Census Reports and the Census Tables published 
dtcennially 

The 1931 Census Report for Bihar has not jet been nublisbed But 
we have another document published by tlie Superintendent of Census 
Operations which is known as tlie District Census Handbook for Gavs 
This book, publislied m 1952, mentions tliat the statistics for small 
Industrie*? quoted therein are not verj authentic The Census Superm 
tendent had observed that the agencies for collecting the data have 
under rated the statistics 

There is another group of published books which are also helpful 
In this group of documents we include Francis Buchanan s account 
of Ga}a district Buchanan who was deputed by the Government to 
tour m certain provinces in tlie carlj part of the nmeteenth centurv has 
left an excellent account Another document is a short account of 
Gaya left by the German missionary traveller Tieffen Thaler m the 
German language The earlier statistical accounts are Hamilton s 
Eastern Gazetteer (1B15), Thorton s Gazetteer published m the middle 
of the nmeteenth century and Hunter s statistical account (published m 
1877) Recently the Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Bihar 
has been publishing brochures and statistics collected from vanous 
sources 

Grierson had made a spot enquiry selecting four villages m the 
Sadar subdivision, four villages m the Jahanabad subdivision five villages 
in the NaWDtab subdivision and three villages m the Aurangabad sub 
division for collecting details He had further selected sis villages m 
the Sadar subdivision, sis viUagra m the Jahanabad subdivision and 
five m the Nawada subdivision for general questions of population, area 
of holdings, etc His enquiry covered a census of each village showing 
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actual occupations, earumgs and e\peDdUure, estimate of the holding 
of each cultuator, actual produce and enquiries regarding the income 
jf the cultivatois from other sources Grier*!on had mentioned that the 
ngures should he taken as absolutely correct The thoroughness m 
Grierson’s report is remarkable 

Francis Buchanan m his account of the districts of Bihar and 
Patna in 181142 (Volumes I and U), has given a someivhat clear 
picture of the occupations of the population Tlie district of Bihar or 
Bahar then included the present district of Ga^a According to 
Buebauaa the people could be divided mto four categories, namelj, 
eshrajs, hiihals, pauniyas and joUyas He gives the name of ashrafs 
to that section of high caste population who had an abundance of pride 
and had little inclination to work m the fields Buchanan, however, 
mentions that owing to the multiplication of their number some ashrafs 
had started cultivating their own lands or through their servants and 
slaves The profession of ploughman was considered " abominable ” 
The biiUls weie traders and their land was ’cultivated bv servants 
Pauniyas were artificers but also cultivated their land m times of 
depression The actual cultivators, servants and day labourers were 
grouped as joityas 

Buchanan bad calcnlated that 77,64,480 Uohos of occupied land was 
distributed among 33,04,420 people or 2 51 btghas for each person 

Buchanan also mentions that a certain percentage of the population 
considered themselves dedicated by birth to the use of arms He men- 
tions that thej were mostlj military Brahmans, Bajputs, Mughals and 
Pathans Their number was, however, negligible and he calculated 
them at 37,000 between the two districts Although numerically small, 
fhis section was mflueutial as Buchanan observes 

In the statistical table Buchanan has put the total number of 
persons in the district of Bihar, which included Gaya, at 27,55,150 of 
which 18 69,300 have been categorised as ploughmen or day labourers, 
1,31,900 as artificers, 60,550 as traders and 7,03,400 as gentry These 
figures suggest that about 93 37 (ploughmen plus gentry) per cent of fhe 
total population directly or indirectly depended on agriculture, artificers 
were only 4 78 per cent and the percentage of traders was very bmall, 
almost negligible, i e , 1 83 per cent 

Waltw Hamilton, in his Hast India Gazetteer (published m 1815) 
observes that m the district of Bahar, which included portions of the 
present Patna and Gaya districts, agriculture, manufacture and 
commerce were flourishing Among the products he particularly men 
ions opium, cotton, cloth, grams, sugar, mdigo, oil and betel leaf 
aya oislnct grew a certain quantity of opium According to Hamilton 
\ u opwim were grown on one btpJia of land (J of an 

re) besides the cultivators broagbt about 14 pounds of seeds The 
same and ui the same rear also yielded some other crops Fruits and 
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vegetables were grown througUout tbe district Hamilton particjlarly 
mentions the two communities of Brahmans and the Buddhists m 
Gaya 

Hamilton found that tbe district of Gaya was populated mostly by 
men who depended on cultivation and agricultural pursuits and then 
came the population engaged m manufacture of cloth, trade and 
commerce Hamilton mentions that the district (Babar) was extremely 
well populated, m the proportion of one Muhammadan to four Hindus 
and that the cultivation of land was rapidly extending According to 
him the chief towns in the district of Bahar were Patna, Dinapoor, 
Bihar and Gaya 

Thornton’s Gazetteer, Volume I of 1854, mentions more of the 
commodities that marked the economy of the district Thornton men 
tions that iar-palm and khajur-pa^m were extensively cultivated lor tbe 
sake of juice winch was fermented into an alcoholic beverage Among 
the fruits be mentions rrnngo, apple, fig, mulberry, pipal and grape 
Among crops he mentions rice, wheat, barley, marua, maize, joicar, 
peas, lentil, other kinds of pulses, sesamum, castor seed, linseed, potato, 
tobacco, indigo and JkUsum 

Among the manufacturing industries be mentions cotton fabric, 
blanket, silk fabric, carpet, tape, thread, rope, paper, hardware, leather, 
horn, fabrics, sugar, pottery, bricks, dyeing, etc 

Thornton does not give details of the occupations of the population 
but one can imagine from tbe description given above that the pattern 
of occupation was almost the same m the middle of the nmeteentb 
century as m its beginning 

A census was conducted m 1872 in which tbe details of the occu* 
pation was compiled These statistics have been omitted by Mr Hunter 
in his " A Statistical Account of Bengal ”, Vol XII, published in 1677 
as they did not stand the test of statistical criticism However, Hunter 
mentions tbe opmion of the Subdivisional Officer of Aurangabad which 
runs as follows ” Agncullure is almost an universal pursuit 
The great majority of the people either raise themsehes or get a share 
of the articles of consumption by cultivation and thus render themselves 
almost independent of the trader or the market ’ Huntei has further 
quoted the opinion of Mr Baylej , Commissioner of Patna Division (1873' 
in which Mr Bajley mentions ” By reducing the competition for 
land, it would superinduce the very remedy to which we look , a 
more equitable distribution of the products of the soil So long as the 
existing competition for land exists, it must always have its natural 
effect m tbe depressed and impoverished condition of the cultuatmg 
class, and from this natural effect neither improved administration, nor 
primary education, nor any other panacea can save them, till such time 
as either the multiplication of the race on the same spot, or their 
traditional earth-hunger is m some way abated The people, we mav 
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be sure, will not cease to breed, and, therefore, introduction of manu- 
factures to supply other emplojincnt than agriculture is one remedy, and 
emigration is the other ’’ 

This observation indicUes that the pressure on land was ^ery hea\y 
But one cau suggest that the dependence on agriculture svas not so high 
as was obsened bj Dr Buchanan Hamilton m the early part of the 
nineteenth centur\ This will be clear from tho account of Dr Giierson 
which was published in tho year 1888 

The items of manufacture mentioned by Hunter are soap, abir, lac, 
mi, paper, pottery, cloth, sugar, saltpetre, etc 

Dr Grierson m Uis “ Report of the Condition of the Poorei Claeses 
of Gaya District ”, published in 1888 inentious ” Di\idmg the poorer 
classes into four orders — cuUuators, agricultural labourers, artisans and 
those ^Yho subsist on chanty — I find, from an actual census of o%ei 
10 000 persons Ining in se\cntcen Milages that one half of the popuh 
tion of the district consists of the first class, one fourth consists of each 
of the second and third, and a very small fiaction consists of the fourth 
The eaact figures are 51 0 per cent, 23 7 per cent, 24 5 per cent and 
0 2 per cent, respectively ” 

It would be worthwhile to mention here that under the head 
irtisan ‘ Dr Guerson included goldsmith, carpenter, blacismith, 
brazier, potter, oilman, bicber, weaver, shepherd, dyer (rangrez), 
leather workei, basket maker and washerman Dr Grierson had also 
included the zamindars, traders and priest among the artisans But 
the r number was very 'negligible 

It will be seen fiom the above mentioned figures that 75 3 per 
cent of the total population directly or indirectly was dependent on 
agriculture whereas artisans and chanty recei\ers were 24 5 per cent 
and 0 2 per cent, respectively Here one feels tempted to compare tbe'^e 
figures with those of Dr Bachaoan, though the comparison will not b 
scientific as Dr Buchanan has himself expressed some doubt about his 
aumer cal classification of the people according to occupation How 
®ver, a comparison is worthwhile According to Dr Buchanan 93 37 
per cent of the total population was dependent on agriculture whereas 
the parentage of artificers and traders was only 4 78 and 1 83 respec 
tiiely Thus we find that in the course of about 76 years the pressure 
on land had fallen down by about 18 07 per cent whereas the percentage 
of artificers or artisans has gone np by 19 73 per cent of the total 
population 

In his District Gazetteer of Gaya published in 1906, 3.1r 0 Jlallev 
mentions In Gaya as in other Bengal districts,* a large majority of 
" ^ pgople a re engaged in the agricultural pursuits, no less than 65 I 

. *Gaya district -n-ss then Included in the Province of Beneal Tvhich also 
comprised Bihar 
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per cent of llie whole population denvui" their livelihood from cultna 
lion Of these, 18 per cent nre actual workers, aniong^ whom are 
included 3,05,000 rent pajers, 2,11,000 labourers, and 15,000 rent- 
receivers Of the remainder, 14 per cent are supported bj industries, 
the profession'll classes account for 19 per cent of whom 40 per cent 
are actual workers, including 7,000 priests and 1,500 teachers, and the 
commercial class is c^cn smaller, amounting to onlv OG per cent Of 
the industrial population 4G per cent are actual workers, including IG.OOu 
cotton wea^ers, 11 000 iiressers and selk-rs, 0,000 sellers ot fire wood, 
8,000 dealers in pulse and gram, the same number of grocers and of 
potters, 7,000 toddy sellers, C,000 carpenters, 5,000 cow keepers and 
milk «ellers, besides nurnerous tailors, shoe makers, blacksmiths, basket- 
makera and workers in gold and silver Imong those engaged in other 
occupations are 116 000 general labourers, 13 OtW herdsmen, 7,000 earth 
workers and 6,000 beggars '* 

From this it will be seen that since the time of Dr Grier':on (1886), 
that IS, m a penod of about 18 years the percentage of agncultural 
population baa gone down from 75 8 per cent to C5 1 per cent of the 
total population We find that there has been a simultaneous fall in 
the percentage of industrial population, that is, from 24 5 per cent to 
14 per cent It is not a quite scientific comparison, cbiefiy due to two 
reasons Firstlj, it la likely that the 1901 census figures were to some 
extent vitiated by the confusion resulting from the pre\alence of plague 
which appeared in this district m the yoar 1900, and secondlr due to the 
different pattern followed by the two authorities m respect of occupa 
tional figures as Mr 0 ilalley mentions the commercial, professional 
and other occupations under separate beads However, there is no 
doubt that agriculture was the predommatmg occupation m 1906 The 
inaccuracj of occupational figures speciallv m respect of agncultural 
population, will be amply proved by the statistics which were compiled 
by Mr Tanner m bis Survev and Settlement Report of the Gava 
District, published m 1919 The occupational trend as noticed bv 
Tanner has to be mentioned here 

In this Report Tanner does not mention m detail about each and 
e%erv occupation followed bv the inhabitants of the district excepting 
agriculture He mentions that the total number of persons engaged m 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits was 16 11,449 or over 74 per cent, of 
which 7 44,725 were dependents and 3 400 were only partially engaged 
in agricultural pursuits He further classifies the figure in the following 
manner — 


Ordinary cultivators 
Farm servants and lalwnrers 
Rent receivers 

Agents Sfanagers Rent Collectors 

Raisers of farm stock 

Forestry 

Growers of special prcdacts 

Raisers of sUk worms and other small animaU 


9 62 831 
5 21 345 
50 189 
38 944 
34 7'>9 
O033 
1 33o 
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As regards trade and industrj Tanner mentions that tbe principal 
articles of trade ■weie products of ogncuUuie Lac, mica, sugar and 
blanket were the important industries of the district Blanket-making 
la mentioned as the most important industr). 

The Settlement Operation's were concluded in 1913 The Settle- 
ment Beport mentions that oter 71 per cent of the total population was 
dependent on agriculture Compaied to O'Malley’s figures of 
agricultural occupation it wilt show that in sltghtlj more than a decade 
the percentage of agnculturnl occupation had jumped from 
a little more than 05 per cent to over 74 per cent 
This IS particularly mentioned to show that the percentage fall shown by 
Mr O’Malley m the agricultural occupation was approximatelj correct 
However, it may be mentioned here that Mr Tanner’s figures arc near 
about tlie figures given by Dr Grierson, that is, 75 3 per cent 

An account of the occupational pattern in the district of Gaya has 
been given in a tabular (statistics) form m the Census Report of 1931, 
Vol \TI, published under the supervision of Mr W. G. Lacej. The 
statistics mentioned in the Report are as follows — 

Ntimher per mille of tolal population occupied tn different occupations 


OceapaUdOB 


I— Exploitation of animala sod vegetation 
II — EiploUaiion ol minerals 

III- — Industry .. 

IV— Transport 
V.— .Trade 

VI,— Public fore© 

VII— Public Adonnistration 
'III — Profession of liberal arts . . 

I^'““Vetson8 living on tbeir income 
X.— Domestic services ,, 

ytI’ I^snfficiently described occupations 
AH — Unprcductvvo 


As earners 
(prlncipar 

oeenpstlon) As earners 

sod (stitsldlary 

working ecenpstionj 

dependants 

iii li 

001 

39 s 

3 0'6 

16 1 

0 4 0-1 

0-1 0 01 

6 0 8 
0 01 

5 0-3 

64 4 

2 0 03 


““'y represent the actual number of persons 
incr k-Ia ^ different occupations In the Census Report work- 

thl fnii population per thousand have been classified m 

me lollowmg manner 


Non working dependents— 557. 

Working dependents — 3 
Earners — 

Without a Bubadiary occupation— 416 i 

With a subsidiary occupation — 24 
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It ma\ be seen tbat out of the actual working population of 443 per 
thousand of general population the agncultnnsts class constitute 303 per 
thousand of the general population or 6S 39 per cent of the working 
population The position of mdostiT comes next to agriculture and 
42 persons per thousand of general population or 9 48 per cent of the 
working population were engaged in it In the third place comes trade 
in which 17 persons per thousand of the general population or 3 83 per 
cent of the working population were engaged. 

It should be noticed that only 44 3 per cent of the general popula- 
tion were actually workmg people This figure also mcludes the 
number of working dependents whose percentage is 0 3 only. These 
percentages have been shown here to have a scientific comparison w itu 
the census figures of 1951 according to which the percentage figure of 
the persons dependmg on agriculture was slightly over 83 and Ie*s 
than 17 per cent of the total population were dependent on non- 
agricultural occupations 

The 1951 censu:> figures show that the percentage of ecoaonucally 
actue population was only about 33 0 This also includes the 
figure of earning dependents, the percentage of which comes to S 6 
Best of the population, tbat is. about 06 6 per cent, was entirely 
dependent on the economically active population It may be mentioned 
that strangely enough honscwiies bare not been considered as econo* 
mically active population, altbough they perform certam important 
duties such as cooking, paddy-ba«king, looking after children, etc » 
which m terms o! money mean a lot 

In the census of 1951 the agncnlture class has been diiided into 
four categones, vir , cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned and 
their dependents, cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned and 
their dependents, cnltivatmg labourers and their dependents, and non- 
cultivating owners of land, agncultaml rent receivers and their depen- 
dents, their numercal strength being 16,99,146, 1,48,811, 0,65,290, 
and 22,401, respectivelv 

Vs regards industrial population, the census of 1951 mentions that 
out of 5,14,6-45 persons of non-agncuUural class, 21,767 persons or 
2 4 per cent of the total number of economically active persons were 
engaged m manufacture and industries of difftrent kinds The 
majority of the industrial workers in the Gay-i district engaged I'l 
coUnse or «mvll mdawnes and eiupbved m registered 
factories was below 3 700 Vccording to the census of small 
mdrsineo c-imed out m 1950 there were 3 222 email cotton textile 
and 110 wool textile evtabh«hments emploving m a'l 6,235 persons and 
263 non textile establishments, tbat is small flour and nee mill*, 
to! vcco and bin mking estabh«hment3 iron smithies and sto le 
ciitt ng ccnblt-hments However these figures sbould not be taVin as 
always correct as the Sujienntendeat of Census Operations himself 
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tbiuks that incorrect figures xvere reported. Some of the figures men- 
tioned for bin-making, tobacco-dealers, lawyers are palpably incorrect. 

The occupational pattern of Gaya may be understood from a 
random choice made of four different villages belonging to four different 
subdiMsions, based on the following census figures for 1951 : — 


Name ot 
Snbdivlalon. 

Name of 

1 Total 
) oopa* 

1 


Agricaltnral 

claasea. 

Kon-aRricnl- 
tnral classes. 

village. 

|lation 

3 

i 

1 ^ 


ml 

(e) 1 

(d) 

10 

m ij) 

1 

(J*) 

’ i 

2 1 

S 

4 

6 

“ 

1 ^ 1 

s ^ 

i 1 

^ 0 

1 

10 1 

1 

H 

! 73 

Sads,t,P.-S Gaj&l 
Mofassil. 

N&nrsrga 

1 

1,S33 

1 

934 

1 

o:fli 


02 ' 

233 1 


103 

221 

i 1 

00 

Naw»da, t..S. 
Kawakole. I 

Sekbodeora 

2.431 

1.071 

1,303 

2 , 10 o' 

32 

110 1 


SO 

1 

62 


06 

Anrangibad, p .$ 
Dandsagtr. ' 

Tarar .. 

S.165 

' i.eo2 

1,633 

1,207 

BS4 

»37 1 

! 27 

1 

131 1 

16229 

1 

228 

Jahaaabad, P..S 

Qheabl, ’ 

Cheat 


eie 

hte 

437' 

1 

36 ! 

100 ' 

' 26 1 

01 

1 

11 
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(a) Cultwators of lands nholly or mainly owned and their dependents 
(t) Cultivators of lands wholly or mainly unowned and their dependents 

(c) CuHiTating labourers and their dependents. 

(d) Non cultivating owners of land, agricultural rent receivers and their 

dependents. 

(*) Producljon other than cultivation. 

(fl Commerce. 

(ff) Transport. 

Other services end miscellaneous sources. 


Since the census tables were pubb^ed a sample 
low villages in the Gaya district was made by the 
Workers. These figures cannot be said to have been 
but, nevertheless, they give some indication. 

The survey result is shown below — 


survey of these 
Village Level 
tested properly. 


Sample Survey Besults. 

1- (A) Kame of village — ^Nauranga, P.-S. Mofassil Gaya (Sadar 
subdivision). 

(B) Total geographical area — 565 acres. 

(0) Population— 3,075. (Aflnlt males— 65G; adult females— 689 ; 
CDildren under 12 years — 733; superannuated above 60 years — 333.) 
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OccupaltoV' 

(o) Non cultnatmg owners — 

(b) -Ignculturists — 

(0 ■Agriculturists cultivating their Jand — 75 

00 Agriculturists cultivating others' land — 100 
[tit) Landless labourers — ^1,200 

(c) Skilled labourers and workers — 

O') Arts, crafts and cottage mdustty labourers — 115 
(n) Workers m urban small scale industry — 100 
(nO Building trade workers — 1 

(d) Other occupations — 

(f) Shop keepers — 12 
Oi) School teacher — 1 
Oil) Health ^erMce — 1 
Or) Adult education — 1 
(c) Barbers— 3 

(rO Butchers and cobblers, etc — 8 

2 (A) Name of Tillage— Sekbodeota, P S Eawakole (Nawada sub 
division) 

(B) Total geographical area — 4,000 scres 

(C) Total population — 2,343 (Adult males — 684, adult females — 
719, children under 12 years — ^940, superannuated above 60 years — 179 ) 

Occupatton 

(а) Non-cultn ating owners — 30 

(б) Agriculturists — 

(i) Agriculturists cultivating their own land — 340 

(ii) Landless labourers — 29 

(c) Skilled labourers and workers— 

(i) Tractor and pump driver — 1 

(lO Arts crafts and cottage industrv workers — 10 

(d) Other occupations — 

(0 Shop keepers — 8 
(lO School teachers — 2 
(ill) Health services — 5 
(ir) Barbers — 8 

(c) Butchers, cobblers, etc — 16 

3 (A) Name of village— Tarar, P B Daudoager ( Aurangabad 
subdivision) 

(B) Total geographical area — 1,775 acres 
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(C) Population — 074 

(a) Non cultivating owners — Nil. 

(b) Agriculturist'? — 

(t) Agncultmists cultivating their own lands— 150 

(n) Agriculturists cultivating others land— 200 
(m*) Landless labourers — 219 

(c) Skilled labourers and workers — 

(t) Tractor and pump dmers — 7 

(u) Arts, cratts, cottage industry workers — 10 
(tul Woikers m urban small scale industry — 8 
Op) Building trade workers — 2 

(o) Transport workers — Nil 

(d) Other occupations — 

(t) Shop-keepers — 14 
(tt) School teachers — 8 
(m) Health service — 

(tc) Adult education — 3 

(v) Postman— 1 
(ci) Barbers— 0 

(cii) Butchers and cobblers, etc —30 
(rm) Becuritj and Defence service — 1 
4 (A) Name of village— Ghoshi, P S Ghoshi (Jahanabad 
Bubdvviaion) 

(B) Total geographical area — 807 acres 

(C) Population — ^1,832 (Adult male — 634, adult female — 652, 

children under 13 years— 546, superannuated above 60 years — 77 ) 

Occupations 

(а) Non cultivating owners — i 

(б) Agriculturists — 

(i) Agriculturists cultivating their own land — 199 
00 Agricultunsts cultivating others' land — ^Nil 
(nt) Landless labourers — 70 

(c) Skilled labourers and workers — 

Building trade workers — 4 

(d) Other occupations — 

(i) Shop keepers — 38 
(lO School teachers — S 
(tiO Health service — 

(«r) Barbers — 3 

If the<!c sample survey figures of the four selected villages be 
accepted as correct there will be the conclusion that the occnpational 
trends are, as they must, changing but the common pattern can be 
made out 
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10,11,149 forming oser 74 per cent of tbe total population as against 
83 23 per cent m 1951 Some percentage of error lias to be allowed 
for the figures given by Mr Tanner as the figures were armed through 
a long period and did not account for the shifting of the population 
from day to day The major part of the marled increase m the 
number of tbe professional and industrial classes must have come 
about during the last 12 yeara It must have been to a great extent 
due to the last war which gave a fillip to mdustrj and trade The 
number of the people engaged m commerce mcreased because of the 
war time boom and the craze for speculate e profit earning m a 
partiallj controlled economy, which tbe war meant 

The tabulated census figures m 1951 mdicafe that 15,262 persons 
are engaged m retail trade m foodstuff includmg beverages and 
narcotics, 3,779 persons are engaged m transport services by road and 
2,549 persons m railwaj The number of beggars and \agrauts is 
7,485 as against 6,000 estimated about 45 years ago Besides this 
there ax© 2,807 men and 2,224 women engaged on non prodnctive 
occupations 

Vanufacturg 

The town of Gaya is practically tbe only manufacturing town m 
the district The other places worth a mention are Guram, where there 
IS a sugar null, Daudnagar and Obra, which are centres of cottage 
industries like tbe manufacture of bU^et, carpet and brass utensls 
Eice, dal and oil mills began to multiply m tbe nineteen twenties 
after the First World War and there are about 80 such licenced mills 
thronghout the district 4s many as forty of them are centred round 
Gaya town Besides, there ar© many smaller concerns running with 
out license all over the district Tbe Gaya Cotton and Jute Mill was 
started m the year 1937 The working of this mill was interrupted 
when its power plant became worn out, and owing to the Second 
Great World War, machmes and machine parts became difficult to 
obtam The mill employs on an average about 350 persons per day 
but has a capacity to employ about 1 000 to 1,200 labourers The 
product of this mill are iwpalar varieties of dhotis, sarees, and linen 
goods The Gaya Hosiery Factory was started m the year 1943 and 
can employ about 50 labourers The products of this factory are 
mainly popular type of vests Cyanjees} and other nnderwears The 
work of thin factory has also been interrupted due to the fluctuating 
yam market and other rea^sons The Guraru Sugar Sfill was cons 
tructed m the year 1933 near the Guraru Bailway Station on the 
Grand Chord lane and at a distance of about 14 miles from Gava It 
went into production m the year 1934, employmg about 200 labourers 
every day m the off season and 1,000 to 1,200 in tbe crushing season 
It IS reported to have a capacity of producing 2,000 maunds of sugar 
per dav and the annual production of the mill reached its peak in 
the year 1944-45 when it produced 1,61,978 maunds of sugar Produc- 
tion fell down to 67,210 maunds in the Tear 1946-47 Production 
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supplied by customers and levT^ milling charges, and as such, they are 
not collapsmg like the big rice and oil nulls Moreover, the markets 
of the big mills have been captured by the'ie email mills A. large 
number of them are so small that thej have not taken even the license 
under the Factories Act, 1948 

Lac 

Lac was once an important industry and centred round Eaniganj 
in Imamganj police station and Dnmana police station of the Sadar 
subdivision and m the town of Daudnagar in the Aurangabad sub 
division The mdu&try around Daudnagar seems to have died out 
because of deforestation and reclamation of land The only important 
centre now is Eanxganj m Imamganj pohee station of Sadar subdivision 
The raw materials (secretion of the msects cocus lacca) are available 
m the forests around Imamganj and also from the adjacent areas of 
Hazaribagh district jnst across the border The msects are reared 
mostly on palas trees (Butea froudoso) and to some extent on plum and 
ptpal trees The trees are leased out to contractors who have to make 
their own mvestment, the consideration m return bemg usually one 
fourth of the total oattum of the raw material There are 19 factories 
at Eamganj, about 10 of which work all the rear round There ire 
also two factories at Manjhaah in Dumana police station and two 
factories at Sherghati The factories at Shergliati and Manjhauh are 
small ones and are nm on a very moderate scale The process of 
manufacture has remamed almost the same as m the past About 8 
to 10 thousand mannds of the finished product, chapra are exnorted 
onlj to Calcutta In the year 1952 the rate of chapra was Hs 70 
per maund There has been a precipitous fall in the prices of shellac 
from about Es 190 per maund in 19,>0 to E<! 70 per maund in 1052 The 
prices were as high as Bs 170 per maund even m 1951 There has 
not been much improvement m the price level since This fall in the 
price IS due to a decline in the demand for the articles by the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America 
Cotton It earing 

Manpur near Gaya, actually a suburb of Ga\a i» an important 
centre of handloom weaving industry There are also weavers scattered 
all over the district Handloom weaving as an industry has suffered 
se\erely during the past few vears owing to bcarcit\ of vam There 
are about 500 families of Patwas m Buniadganj and 2o families, of 
Jolhas in adjacent Manpur TJie Patwas of Buniadganj continue to 
earn on their bereditin profession and lia\e among themselves about 
1 300 active looms, the mam items of their production being gamcha 
(toweK) mpkitis chaddar {bed<5heets) dan dholi and other coarse 
cloth The weavers use jams of connt 20 to 30 for (he purpo'se and 
the products are exported to different parts of Bihar The Manpur 
Weavers’ Co-operatne Societv has functioned effectivelv as a mirket- 
in" organisation and has rccentlv started supphing gauze cloth to tlie 
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government of India The cash equivalent of business done by the 
Buniadganj weavers annually }s about one lakh of rupees The Jolbas 
of Manpur have, however, gradually fallen out of their hereditary 
profession and usually go to Calcutta and Jharia in search of employ 
oieut as setui skilled or un skilled labourer Other important centres 
are Oaudnagar, Bako m Jahanabad subdivision and Quadirganj m 
Nawada subdivision The industry has lost much of its previous 
prospenty 

Stlk Tohnc 

Silk weaving is centied mostly around Buniadganj where there 
are about 400 families who resort to silk weaving only when they find 
a favourable market At best about oO families keep themselves 
engaged m the manufacture of silk all the year round Cocoons 
(locally called koico) have to be imported from the )ungle area of 
Palatoau and ilhavbasa at a cost of about Rs 30 to Es 40 per 
thousand The silk produced is known as itissar, of which shirting, 
coating and cloth tor turbans are made The mdividual weaver receives 
a wage of about Re L per yard of shirting and coating and annas 
eight pec yard of turban cloth The silk produced is not of a very 
fine quality and the trade has to face competition from silk commg 
from other sources and artificial silk 

AHifictal Stlk 

Rayon or artificial silk is found to be gaining ground even amongst 
the silk weaving famihes of Buniadganj About 150 families have 
taken to weavmg turbans, sarees, dhotis and chaddars from artificial 
sdk yarn imported from Italy and Japan The cost of the yam imported 
IS about Rs 4 to Rs 5 per pound, and the woven product is mvaxiablv 
cheaper than the indigenous tiissor or natural silk 
Slone CarpJTip 

The mam centre of atone-carving is Patherkatti in Atn 
pohce station area in the Sadar subdivision where there are about la 
families of stone carvers There are also a few families in Gaya town 
The art of stone carvmg was mtroduced into this district about 200 
years back by some workmen of Jaipur brought from there to build 
the Vishnupad Temple The construction of the temple, it is said 
took about 36 years at the end of which period many of the families 
attracted by the possibilities of the qnarrj near Patherkatti stayed back 
m this district Raji Mod Naram Singh of Tikari encouraged this 
settlement and exempted the stone-carvers from payment of royalty for 
the use of the qinrrv Stone-carvers of Patherkatti proudly point to 
meir descent from the stock of Brahmins who came onginallv from 
aipur According to the older members of the coramunitv the original 
implements used for the construction of Vishnupad Temple were 
posited at the end of the construction in an underground room 
a i cnfliifl) and Rani Ahilva Bai had a temple constructed over thi«! 



tahUiami lilt art is iiou iti a dtcailcnt and has not tntd to 
imirovc through the adoption of modern tools and iiiiplcincnts or taken 
to new ideas Uio nrticki manufactured at present arc oiil} mortars 
and peMlts, crude lamia, IkjwIs and aosts, uhich arc sold lotalh ami 
also ixiKjrted to Cakiilli, IjaiuraH, Mlakdad, ^Iilthura, DlIIh, 
llarduar and JubbuI|>ore homo of the atone sculptors can turn out 
htaufi/ul s|>etfm< ns of Uuddha or othtr figures // a model is giun 

11 ood Carcirttj 

^Vood caning is non an extinet art m tins district Ibat uood 
cantra of Gaja at one time nclncted on otcellcncc of a high order is 
indicated b> an account giun b> Chcealicr 0 ghilardc (I90J) as e|uottd 
bj 0 Molle\ m his Gnrctlcer of the Go\a district As far back ns m 
lOOTi, 0 Malk^ rccordnl tli it the art of wood-eaning is almost 
extinct in this district and there is not much trace of it in evidence 
non " 

/tin Olid Tobacco Jnilustry 

/iiri making and tobacco-cunng arc two verj thru mg industries 
Aliout four to five thousands of labourcra depend for tbeir liveliliood on 
bin making Tobacco for tlie purivose is imported hrgelr from Gujnt 
f ciidtt leaves and the other nvv inilorials for 6»ri ore avniJallc in plenlv 
m the areas around Sbcrgliati and particular!) m the jungles of Imam 
ganj and Dvitnana police stations Not onK does Gava produce leitdii 
leaves enough for tlic requirement of the local manufacturers but largo 
stocks are also sent to Patna, Darbhanga and Manblmm districts 
There are about 200 licenced bin mamifacturers and it is estimated 
that a total capital of about Ps CO 000 is invested in tins trade m the 
town of Gaja itself, wlulo about another Ps 50 000 is invested in the 
muiTasil areas of this district No bin is exported out'tidc the district 
Tlie wages for the bin norkers in the jear 19J5 50 was Ps 2 0 G per 
1 OUO of bins This rose to Ps 2-8 0 during the siibseijuent years 
The wages during 1051 52 was Ps 2 13 0 per 1 000 of binr The 
fixation of minimum wages has not m any way affected the workers of 
this !ndu‘-trv as there is no factory wortli the name emploving daily 
wage earners The bin workers ore paid at a flat rate of Ps 2 13 0 
per 1 000 of bins supplied on contract basis The raw materials are 
supplied by the largo scale manufacturers 

Gaya has long been famous for its tobacco Those who smoko 
through the orthodox bubble bubble all over the countrj have a great 
fascination for Gaya tobacco The raw material that is the tobacco 
leaf 18 imported from Pumea, Monghyr Darbhanga Samastipur and 
Gujrat The leaves are pounded and sieved to free it from dust and 
foreifm matters The pounded tobacco is mixed with molasses m the 
ratio'^of about 2 to 5 and then left for fermentation for about a fort 
ni^ht Other flavouring materials and spices are mixed to prepare 
different blends costing from about eight annas to Ps 10 per seer of 
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tobacco The ingredients used and the minor variations in the pro* 
cesses adopted to prepare the different blends are guarded secrets of the 
different reputed manufacturers Exports are mamly to Calcutta, 
Kanpur, Lucknow, Delhi, Bhagalpur and Vizagapattam 
Stone chips 

A. large number of men are engaged in breaking stone chips from 
the hills around Gaya The stone chips of Gaja ha\e a good demand as 
road metal throughout the State and beyond 
Mines 
Mtca 

The south eastern cornei of the district, particularly the hilly 
tiacts of EajauU police station m Nawada subdivision and Fatehpur 
police station m Sadar subdivision forms a part of the mica belt 
stretching from Hazanbagb through the district of Gaya into Monghyi 
Modem mica mining started m the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and developed very rapidly There were 02 working mines in 
this district m 19o0 Near about 80,000 persons find employment m 
the various processes of mmmg, transport and processing of mica in 
the district The seams of mica are mostly reached by blasting and the 
sheets of mica are dug out with the spade and the pnek after which 
they are separated, clipped and sorted In the world market of mica 
India enjoys a sort of monopoly rivalled to some extent only b\ 
Argentina and the bulk of the production of mica in India comes from 
Bihar and not an inconsiderable part of the total output of mica m 
Bihar is from the district of Gaya The Indian labourers engaged in 
mica mines have come to acquire a certain skill in the sorting and 
chpping of mica The labourers get wages ranging from Ee 1 7 0 to 
Hs 310 The demand as rent of Goremment from mica mines 
in the year 1931 amounted to Rg 17,769 2 0, and the total cess levied 
was Rs 13 504 The neighbouring district of Hazanbagh is, however 
much more important as far as production of mica is concerned, and 
the Deputy Commissioner of Hazanbagh is the ex officto Mica 
Controller under Bihar Mica Act that came into force in the year 1948 
There are no other kmds of mines worth the name in the district 
but prospecting licenses have been taken out to mme tm and tungsten 
at Chskerbandha in Dumaria police station Traces of tin and tungsten 
are also reported to have been found m the Deo area in the 
kurangabad subdivision 

Otheh Manotvctures 

The other important articles of manufacture are brass utensils, 
carpets and blankets The cbief centre of brass foundry is Daud- 
nagar All types of utensils of various types are manufactured here 
le implements used and the mode of manufacture are mostly primi* 
ive and the industry la not able to make any headway for want of an 
organised marketing machinery, any planned means of procuring raw 
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materials, lack of capital and adoption of better and modem modes of 
manufacture, etc Similarlj, Kabmagar and Kaghonathganj m the 
Aurangabad subdi;ts.on nerc also once important centres of braes 
metal industry There is no brass metal industry at Xabinagar novr, 
but there arc a few Laseras who make brass metal utensils 
Carpets 

Daudnagar is an important centre for carpet makers There are 
about 100 Jluhiraraadan families manufacturing carpets The otlier 
important centre is Obra, where there are about 500 families of carpet 
makers Various types of carpets either purely of cotton yam or 
purelj of ^ool or cotton and wool mixed are manufactured There is 
bardl} anj standardised product and tlie carpet makers are mostly 
eager to turn out pieces costing from Bs 3 to Bs oOO according to 
size and quahU on receiving order from the customer There «s 
neither a read} market nor any organised marketing body Some 
merchants at Ohra purchase the products from the induidual carpet 
makers for sale or export 

Blanket 

Blanket making is an old industry of this district For the supplv- 
of wool a number of families of garenes or shepherds rear sheep m 
se^e^al villages particular!} in the Aurangabad subdivision There is 
a plentiful local supply of white wool Nearl} 33 000 pounds of wool 
IS handled vearly at Obra alone and a large quantit} is exported to 
Mirzapore for the manufacture of carpets The local wool is not of a 
ver} fine quality and m order to improve the quality the Department 
of A.mnial Husbandry is introducing Bekaneri rams for the purpo&es of 
breeding better stock and upgrading the local stock Black wool is alao 
imported from Jbansi and other up-country places for the manufacture 
of blankets Blankets are made at Obra Dandnagar Nabinagar 
Eampore Chilki and Dutnaria The blankets produced are of two 
types one vvoven m a loom with a uniform bodv either purelv black 
or white or with chequered patterns the other tvpe is known as 
pattticala lu wbi.ch. bang sttiya ov peUvs ate first woven, to be «ewo 
together to make a blanket The product is of a fairly good qualitv though 
not very fine and i& sold at ab^t Ks 13 per piece The pattiicala 
types are made mostly at Chilki and Ivabmagar while the other type 
at Obra and Daudnagar Bainpnr in the Nabinagar police station and 
Dumra m the Kntumba police station The average number produced 
in each of the centres is estimated at about 4 000 pieces of blankets 
per year Some merchants of Obni purchase the blankets to export 
outside the district The mdustrv enjoved a boom durmg the war years 
but the demand has now fallen There are scattered families of 
shepherds manufacturmg blankets m other places also such as 
Idachani Jogdi Padawan etc in the Madmpur police station and 
Seraitand in the Guma police station and at some places in Sherghati 
police-station 
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Clectnaty 

The fouadatiou stone of the Gaya Power House was laid m the 
\ear 1028 The Gaja Engineering and Electric Supply Co , Ltd , first 
started the supply of electricity m the year 1930 as a registered body 
Ihe management of the Company changed hands thrice whenever the 
condition began to deteriorate tiU 1947 Supply broke down completely 
for about si\ months in the year 1918 ElTorts were made to restore 
supply bv installing additional plints and entering into a contract with 
Messrs It h Pice and Oil Mills The supply was finally restored by 
the end of 19iS The State Electricity department stepped in and 
took o%er siipph undertaking on the 28tb October, 1919 The condt 
tions have been gradually improving since then It was difficult to 
bring in and instal a new power plant during the war years and power 
was mostly purolnsed from other mills A contract was concluded 
with the Gaya Cotton and Jute Mills, Ltd , for the generation of 
power Three new sets have now been installed watli a total capacity 
of 870 KW and the State Electricity Department have introduced 
high tension (11 000 volts) system to bring about economy There were 
onU about 1 000 consumers m the vear 1049 when the State Electti 
city Department took over the concern The number of consumerB 
now exceeds 3 000 Yerv encouraging results have been obtained by 
the State Electric Supply m a scheme inlroduccd ba it since December 
1951, for the supply of power to agricultonsts for the pumping of 
water from the surface wells for irrigation The Electric Sunplv 
Division has schemes on the one hand to extend its mams for this 
purpose and on the other, for the extensive supply to military camps 
aerodrome Government firms, wireless station and Bodh Gaya which 
are all at a distance of about 3 to 10 miles from the town Gava is 
now getting energy from Tilaiya Power Station of Damodar Valley 
Corporation Electricity has now been extended to places like 
Uawada Aurangabad and Barun 

Tk-sde Centres 

The chief centres of trade are Gaya, Tikari, Eamganj, Sherghati, 
Bankehazac, m the Sadar subdivision 'Warsahgan), Quadirganj 
Nawada 'Ra]auU in the Nawada subdivision Jahanabad and Arwal 
m the Jahanabad subdivision and Daudnagar Bafiganj m the 
Aurangabad subdivision The chief exports are oilseeds gnr, mica 
lac blankets carpets brass ntensUs raw wool hides manufactured 
tobacco stone chips and vegetables The principal imports are coal 
and coke cloth kerosene oil tea cotton timber tobacco (nn maun 
factiired leaves) spices dried and fresh fruits paper and consumer 
gnods of foreign or Indian make 

Agrictjetdilu. "Marketino 

The district is served by a netxcork of markets consisting of a 
number of permanent shops dealing mainly m grains and vegetables 
u he more important markets meet daily and commodities are brought 
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to tbe other markets usually on the two hat da^s m the week The 
Sadar subdnjsion has got approximate!} 22 markets, Jahanabad sub 
division 13 markets, ^av\ada 9 while Aurangabad lia^; got 17 
Approximate!} tlie whole of the district has 5,000 shops The biggest 
number of shops is in Sadar subdirision totilhng slight!} over 3,000 
In Jahanabad, Aurangabad and I^iawada subdivisions there are 1,000, 
800 and 700 shops respective!} , in round figures 

The various agencies engaged in the assembling of the crops belong 
to one or other of the following categonts — 

(t) Cultivators 
(ti) Landholders 
(ill) Village nitrchanta or baiiias 
(ip) Itinerant merchants or beopani 

(p) V holes lie mercliants and commission agents or arhatit/as 
(vi) Mills agents 

There are no regulated tnandis and the cultivators usuall} sell 
their produce to the village bantas or the beoparis who deal with the 
ar/iatiyas in the sccondarv market It la estimated that oul} about 
10 per cent of the marketable surplus is brought by tbe producer to 
the secondary markets The landholders or the zamnidars is an agenev 
for agricultural marketing are verv slowly being eliminated by the 
abolition of zamindan As collectors of rent in kmd as well as bv 
recovering rent in kind they used to function as an assembling agent 
cbiefl} for padd} to a certain extent 

The Milage fanniaa or merchants form an important agenev both 
in collection and distribution of consumers goods in rural market 
The itinerant merchants are usuallj men of small means and with 
a few exceptions they operate wiih funds provided bv arhafii/as or 
wholesale merchants Tbe wholesale merchants include both small 
and big dealers The small ones merely act as an intermediary 
between the primary producer or tbe beopan and the buyer m tbe 
wholesale assembling raarket For his services he receives a small 
commission The bigger firms buy the produce to be consigned to 
inland centres of consumption or for export to other provinces 

The representatives of the mills make periodical visits to the 
villaires m order to buv their requirements direct from the producers or 
the Tillage merchants or itinerant traders The agents normally 
advance monev to tbe actual producer and to the beoparis 

The district of Gava is well noted for communication There are 
an extensiv e Bailway system and good roads on which buses and trucks 
ply Gaya has also some canals In spite of this facility of communi 
cation it cannot be said that all the markets are connected by rail or 
good roads Bullock carts play a promment part and will continue as 
such for a long time to come to reach the consumers goods from the 
Tillages to tbe markets or from the comparativelv inaccessible markets 
to the bigger markets having belter facility of communication 
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Movement by boat takes place from Sonc Hast Bank, Daudnagar 
and Arwai It is estimated that over a lakh maunds of rice ino^e on 
boat at these places anil go to Patna market There is no fixed rate 
for cartage of goods b} boat but usually annas four to fire a niaiind 
IS charged for carraing rice from Dauduagar to Khagaul, a distance 
of 57 miles 

Important MarJ ets 

Gaya Marl U — Ga\a is the biggest market of the district nith 
approximately 1 600 shops Gaya is vncH connected \Mth Patna 
Gomoh and Dchri on Soiie mil and road Ihe estimated annual 
assemblage of important agricultural commodities m Gaya market is 
gnen belon — 

Commodities Estimated annual Bemarks 

assemblage 


Ihce 

(in iiiatinds ) 
1,50,000 

For local consumption 

IMieat 

1,00,000 

Local arrival 


100 000 

ImjKirted 

"Maixe 

50,000 

Imported from Uttar Pradesh 

Gram 

50 000 

and Madhaa Pradesh 

Local arrnal 


1,00,000 

Imported from Uttar Pradesh 

Arhar 

1 00 000 

Imported from Uttar Pradesh 

l/as«r , 

60.000) 

Khesan ,, 

2,00,000) 

50 per cent locallv consumed and 
rest exported to coalfield areas 

Einsced 

5 00,000 

and to other markets 

20 per cent locallv consumed and 

Eape and Mustard 

1 50 000 

rest exported to Calcutta and 
Bombay 

Imported from Uttar Pradesh 

Gut 

2 00,000 

market 

50 000 mds locally consumed 


1 50 000 rods exported 

The following market charges are current in Gaya market — 
Payable bv Payable bv 

seller buyer 

Es a p Es a p 

Commission 10 0 per cent 19 0 per cent 

Damhdan or Weighment charge 0 7 6 „ 0 7 6 „ 

Dharmada ,010 ,, 010 

Goslmlo 0 0 3 „ 0 0 3 ’ 

Dhaht or Weight (weighment J seer per 0 4 0 

allowance) maund 
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Jaliaunbad is also an important inarLi.t of the district and has about 
(lOO shops Ihe means of transport are rail and road It is connected 
bj rail with Patna and Gaja and by road a^ith Gaja only Unfortu- 
nattl> there is no good road communication betueen Jahanabad and 
Patna 

Ihc estimated annual assemblage of important agricultural commo- 
dities in Jahanabad market is given bclon — 

Commodities Estimated annual Bemarks 

assemblage 
(m maunds ) 

Bice 23,000 For local coii'^umption 

Wheat 20,000 to Local ainval and imported fiom 

25,000 Uttar Pradesh 
Maize Negligible 

Gram 20,000 Imported from Uttar Pradesh 

hhesan 5,00,000 20 per cent locally consumed and 

the rest ejqwted to coalfield 
and Calcutta 

Arhar 10,000 Local arri\al 

\urnDgabad is a smaller subdmsional market with about 40 
shops It IS connected rvitli Gaja and Dehri on Soue b> rail and with 
Qa>a and Sherghati b> road The estimated annual nssenibhge of 
important agricultural commodities m Aurangabad market is as 
follows — 

Commodities Estimated annual Bemarks 



assemblage 
(m mannds) 


Bice 

50,000 

Local consumption 

Wheat 

18,000 

Local arrival from canal area 

Gram 

25,000 

Local and imported from Uttar 
Pradesh 

Khesan 

80,000 

Local arrival 

Mastir 


Xioca'i arriva’l 

Arhar 

15 000 

Local arrival 

Linseed 

30 000 to 
40 OOO 

Local arrival 


Vegetables 

The district of Gaya is important for growing vegetables The 
am\al of winter vegetables starts from September October and conti 
mies till March April It is approximately estimated that 1 50 000 
maunds of different kinds of green vegetables are assembled in the 
markets and hats of Gaya district About 60 per cent of the green 
Te<^etables assembled within the district is exported to the coal mining 
and industrial areas in Dhanbad and Manbhum and to markets of West 
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Bengal It may be particulaxly mentioned that the bulk of the 
tomatoes and french beans grown within the district is exported to 
markets outside the district About 50 per cent of peas and potatoes 
grown within the district is exported to markets outside the district 
and mainly to the colliery and indnslnal areas in Bihar and West 
Bengal 

Staxoaud of Life 

The standard of life depends mainly on the economic status The 
econoimc condition of the people engaged in industrial production may 
have impro\ed m terms of monetary income but m terms of real income 
it cannot be said that there has been any improvement On the other 
hand, it may be said that the condition has deteriorated The wages 
earned by almost all classes and types of industrial workers have 
increased many fold dming the last 30 years and yet the material and 
economic condition of the industrial population has not improved The 
sole reason is that the value of money has enormously depreciated 

handloom weaver who was earning at the rate of 3 annas to 
5 annas a day and between Es 5 and Es 10 a month 80 years back 
is now earning a net monthly income of Es 80 or more The lates of 
wages of the village carpenter, blacksmith and mecbamo have similarh 
jumped from 8 annas per day to Bs 2 or Es 2 8 0 per day But as 
the value of the money has tremendously depreciated be finds himself 
almost at the same if not at a worse economic level Workers engaged 
in cottage industries in the district of Gaya do not find employment 
now all the year round, and hence their earnings are not sufficient to 
maintam an average standard of living The workers are not getting 
more of commodities and services from their increased income and 
earamgs Their standard of hvmg has not improved The basic needs 
of the life of the workers and their family members can hardly be met 
from the sum they earn 

This leads ns to consider the general standard of life of the common 
man The standard of life can well be ascertained from the studv ot 
domestic changes in relation to the utilisation of the available 
resources that we have The population of the district can be said to 
have crossed the optimum point and therefore it can be said that thf 
district of Gaya is over populated The available resources that are 
being utilised cannot cope with the rising population and that is why 
the standard of Inmg is low It is an inevitable fact that the resources 
that are available have not been properly tapped and have contributed 
to the genera] po\erty level of the district The average per ca-pita 
mcome of the people of the district has been calculated to come to 
Rs 154 whereas the average per capita income of an Indian is Es 278 
V V™ point the standard of hvmg is poor The changes in the 
habits of consuming goods, the changes m the manners and enstoms, 
taste and fashions all go to make the standard of hvmg of the people 
in the last 30 years many changes have occurred in consuming taste® 
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consumptiou babits anil in the inode of bung of tbe people Shortage 
of rice (luring ^^ar years baa led people to consume uheat Instead of 
bandlooiu cloth the people of tbe district now use mill made cloth 
l\eroscne oil is used m place of bnsecd oil and castor oil People I^ant 
some recreation and amusement Instead of unadulterated foodstuff 
there is an enormous consumption of adulterated food 4.11 these 
changes ba\e helped to change the standard of living 

The picture is a paradox and is typical of the tremendous social 
revolution that is going on at the moment On one hand one might 
think that mill made cloth, use of kerosene oil for lighting purposes, 
cnze for some amusement like cinema and such incidences speak of 
1 higher standard of hung But when we consider tlie prices paid 
for the consumption goods and take into account the tremendous 
depreciation of money and that the prices pud for many of tbe consump 
tion goods ha\e increased bi more than 600 to 700 per cent m comparison 
to the prices prevailing in tlie vear 1939 we cannot sav that the basic 
needs and necessaries of life leave much to raise the standard of living 
Prom the study of the family budgets of loner income group and 
middle class income group of people it is safe to concede that the family 
budgets of both the classes of people are deficit budgets The deficit 
IS greater m case of loner income groups and less as the income 
increases Nearly 68 per cent of the income of both tbe classes of 
people IS spent on food items and even then the members of tbe average 
family cannot be said to be proiided with rich or even the necessaia 
balanced diet In terms of calories the people of Gaya district are 
definitely not getting the requisite calories of food Expenditure of 
cloth comes to about 9 per cent and on fuel, housing, etc , about 
8 per cent is spent 13 per cent of the income is thus left to be spent 
on medical help, education, amusement and other miscellaneous items 
From this it can be said that the standard of living of lower and 
middle classes of people of Gaya district is much below the standard 
Though the people are spending a higher percentage of their income 
on food items they are not getting a balanced diet consistmg of mi ll, 
fruits protem, etc The lack of balanced diet is definitely affecting 
the health and vitalitv of tbe people 

The standard of li\mg of those who are below the lower income 
group can well be imagined from the condition of the people who are 
above them It is only the people of higher mcome group that may 
be said to have adopted a standard of living which is fairly high 
But here also the budgetary position is such that there is not much 
provision for a reserve for the bad days This is particularly so for 
the professional classes In this connexion it la to be mentioned here 
that the abolition of the zammdan has levelled op one class of persons 
although excepting those zammdars who had a reserve cash balance or 
a big quantity of ballast lands Their monetary position on the average 
has already become rather precanons 
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The lot of the class of the people styled as “ landless labouiers v> 
rather depressing Their material coadition is degrading It may be 
roughly estimated that m the district of Gaja this class of people 
comes to over one lakh and a half The members of the landless 
labouring class wander fiozn \iUage to village in search of work The 
much maligned zammdar used to be a prop to some of them m times 
of distress The nages of these agricultural workers are given both 
m kmd and m cash In cash wages from 4 annas m a day the level 
has gone up to Be 1 or Be 1-8 0 a day But in terms of the kind 
wages practically no change whatsoever is noticeable Moreover there 
are d^erent rates of kind wage payment for the labour force, only 
one kmd of rate for outside labourer and a more favourable rate for 
the Milage and regular labourer One out of twenty one sheaves is 
given to the hired labourers from outside and one out of sixteen or 
twelve sheaves to the home labourers In addition to this they are 
given a daily diet allowance under the term X-ohra ChhaKutc at the 
rate of 5 seers per day for an outsider and something like 8 seers per 
day for the village or home labourers In other agricultural seasons 
for the work of sowing the seed, weeding out the field and for trans 
planting, thrashing and winnowmg of crops the workers get three to 
four seers of gram For thrashing of ciop a worker who thrashes one 
thousand bundles (aiift) will get 100 bundles (ant;) of straw This 
16 , therefore, the level of existence during the agricultural season It 
becomes much worse when the agncultural season is over That the 
landless labourer has not had an improvement m the status by the 
operations of land can well be underetood by the fact that a large 
number of them are taking to other work such as puUmg of rickshaw, 
taking up Jobs as chaukidars or peons, and a small percentage to the 
work of porters, drivers, cleaners, etc In spite of all these changes 
the economic condition excepting for a small percentage cannot be said 
to have materially improved These landless labourers are still ill fed, 
ill nourished and ill clothed They own no land of their own and tbeir 
employment is mamly seasonal They get employment for about 180 
days m the course a year and for the rest of the year they are m search 
of some other employment 

But the most hard hit class is the middle class or what may be 
called lower middle class "Whether m the urban areas or m the 
villages the members of the middle class or the lower middle class 
families cannot take to manual labour because of social traditions and 
natural apathy for such manual work Their standard of living is 
somewhat higher They have to give some sort of education to their 
children They wear better type of cloth even if they are not well fed The 
middle class man toms to service or some white collared job 
which does not brmg him much money With this small monthly 
income he finds his budget always m deficit by the middle of the 
month At the same time it is this class which is the hack bone of 
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tho Bocietj and if tins class is cmsbcd there is bound to bo an economic 
and social disaster 

Siundard of life of the middle class and the loner middle class 
men m the urban areas could be described to be wor-se than that oi 
those in the rural areas Housing diQiculties in the urban areas in the 
district and particular!} m the toun of Gaja ha\e raised the rent oi 
the houses pretU high The rental that the a^erage middle class and 
the loner middle ch^^s men ha\e to pa\ in a month cals up near about 
20 per cent of Ins paj if not more In the rural areas thej could 
ha\e tho advantage of some crops and vegetables from their own fields 
but this facility IS absolute!) dented m the urban areas The other 
necessaries of life like education, medical aid, conveyance, etc , cat up 
another 25 to 40 per cent of their mcome Thus the middle class or 
the lower middle class men are left with a ven small margin to faff 
back on in cases of ailversit) The stead) cash income of the salan 
earners and the professionals like the average doctor or lawver and the 
urban habits of hte nhicli liave an incidence of mounting expenditure 
do not go well hand m "hand 

Their total incomes are not suflicient to meet their need's 
not to speak of tliev being abundant Witli an average mcome of 
about Es 100 per month an average family of four to five persons can 
onl) with a certain irnount of self-denial reach a balance between the 
mcome and exjicnditure Tiie result is that in case of prolonged illness 
or in social commitment like a heavv expenditure for marriage or 
uradh m the family there is alwavs tJic need for a loan to he contracted 
It 18 onh m ca'^e of a regulated life planning of the famih and 
a subsidiar) income bv nnv other member of the familv that there could 
be a certain amount of balance to fall back on 

Special mention could be made of the standard of life of the 
different sections m the headquarters of Gava The percentage of the 
people who can be described as well to-do persons of independent means 
like busmessmen and salaried servants drawing an mcome of about 
Es 3 000 per year mav be considered first Although this class has 
•sufficient means for the basic needs of their life and some comforts m 
case of a limited family it cannot be said that if the family is large 
the income will be sufficient for all that The high rentals and the 
high prices of the foodstuff in the town of Gava along with conveyance 
charges, expenditure on amusement, etc would just balance the 
budget only if the family of the well to-do class is confined to three to 
SIX persons 

The condition of the urban middle cla'is has been described before 
A.Uhon<»h they have been desenbed as the vanjiuard of the general 
progress in an expanding economv thev act as the rear guard in the 
fight for secuntv of the general standard of life when there is 
a contracting econoinv Unfoitunalelv with them it is a case of con 
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tractmg economy On tbe average tbis class bas only one male earning 
member, usually one per family *Xlie children are at school and if the 
gals of the house are also m the schools oi colleges they do not act in 
cutting down tlie ei^penditure of the family bj doing away with a 
servant or half a servant The expenditure on education which the 
edhicated middle class family has got committed to is increasing 
Ihe household duties that are thrust on the women folk, usually one 
or two m a family, do not leave much leisure to them to help in the 
improvement of the cultural pattern of the family This is a tragedv 
particularly when the housewife is herself an educated lady It is, 
however, being realised by this class that there has got to be forced 
limitation of the family if a certain standard of life has to be 
jmaintained 

An income of about Rs 1,000 per year for a family of about six 
persons, i e , about four adult units, would pot the family m the cate- 
gory of the poor It can well be realised the hardships of this class 
Xhey can only keep up some standard of hfe by encroaching upon 
some essential items of expenditure or by running into debt 

It 13 however, peculiar that one section of this class, namely 
salaried class TV alhcecs originally described as the menials in Goverr 
ment and some Government institutions are not as badly oS. m th 
urban aieas as they are expected to be This is so because with tb 
recent increase m the pay and house allowance they get about Bs 2 
per month But their standard of life bas not improved to any extei 
and many of them supplement their income by doing other odd )ol 
duiing the morning and the evening and some of them whose vilJa^ 
IS near the town suppleroent their resoun,es by getting cereals fro: 
their 6elds So also the artisans, mechanics and such other people i 
the towns are probably much better off than the clerks and oth' 
•assistants m the Government offices if an overall picture of the tv 
groups IS compared 

Economic Prospects 

The economic prospects of the district of Gaya ate, however, goo 
The activities of the Hational Extensiou Service Blocks and Comm 
nity Projects will definitely, in the long run, improve the condition 
the rural areas Government have also taken up a large number 
schemes to bring an all round development in the rural areas T 
cottage industries are being encouraged Better communications w 
facilitate qmcker transport of the merchandise and a larger turn ov< 
The cash crops have already developed the tendenev of higher retu 
With the extension of irrigation and better farming The urbann 
tion of smaller towns or townships is another welcome feature and tl 
tendency is bound to go on gathermg a momentum Special cro] 
improved methods of farming, improvement of livestock, organis 
efforts for better marketing and such other factors m the rural ars 
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Lave helped to encourage the urbanisation of smaller towns Public 
administration has also encouraged this With more decentralisation 
of administration and development of particular zones in the rural 
areas known as blocks there ba\e grown up a number of the head 
quarters of the Block Development Oflicers As the Block Develop- 
ment Oilicer has under him ofGcers of various departments of the 
administration his headquarters will naturally become an imiwrtant 
link in the administration and will hlovvi\ become a small town In all 
the four subdivisions of the district urbanisation of smaller townships 
could be distinctly noticed 

Uhe availabihtj of the cheap electric jwwer has made it possible 
for a rapid t\pansion of electric grids for irriodtiou and 

aI«o for supplying ordinary energy Ihis will improve the 

condition of some of the cottage industries and bring a better standard 
of life particularly m the rural areas The extension of motor trans- 
port facilities IS al-o another noticeable feature which improves the 
economic prospects of the district Ibe green belts near about the 
urban areas could not have grown but for the extension of motor 
transport aervices It is now easy to send the vegetables of Gaja to 
Eanchi or Dbanbad on the same day and tbe vegetable grower is 
assured of a ready market outside tbe district 

The economic prospects of tbe district are bound to increase with 
the improvement of the Municipalities, Umon Boards and tbe Gram 
Panehayats The Jluoicipahty of Gaja has already been put in the 
hands of a Special Ofheer to bring in more assured improvement 
The District Board has almost been divested of certain functions of tbe 
admimstration for a better output With tbe improvement of tbe 
Municipahbes and the District Board there will be the necessity of 
accretions to them by extending tbeir lumts The trend towards an 
increase m the number of smaller towns with prospects of gettmg 
Municipal bodies is bound to persist id the near future 

The role of Gava town in the district s economic prospects is ven 
important * With the expansion of the activities of public admimstra 
tion to achieve tbe objects of a Welfare State there have been a multi 
plicity of development departments and all of them have their offices m 
Gaya at the district level Besides this Gaya has been made the head 
quartets of several divisions m various departments of the admimstra 
tion like Public Health Engmecnng Electncity Agriculture 
Co-operative etc Within a few years of its establishment the degree 
college m Gava has got the strength of about 3 400 students Attempts 
are also being made to start a women s college m Gaya The wireless 
installation tbe location of aerodrome mdading the location of a 
mihtarv unit and estabLshment af various sfher Govemroent mstitn 
tions have given a stimulus to its population and to its bn«mes3 In 
this connexion it may be mentioned that m connexion with the second 
•For UDproremeBt ol the town Gajs Itaprovement Troat has been recentlj 
created (P C B C ) 
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Great War Ga>a had become an important centre for military installa- 
tions and that factor had brought m a lot of improvement to the condi- 
tion of the town of Gaya From one cinema bouse about ten years 
back vse have no^\ as many as four cinema houses m Gaya town 

■\Vhat Gaja district non needs is the location of a large scale 
industry It is a pity that the Gaja Cotton Mill, the biggest venture 
of this line, should be subjected to chronic difficulties of some type or 
other and that probably has acted as a damper for the starting of any 
other large scale mdustrj The closing of the sugar mill at Gurara 
and its ultimate liquidation has also been no encouragement to the 
industrialists The scheme of starting another sugar factory at 
Warsaliganj has been implemented The reasons behind tbe«c failures 
are very local or regional and with proper planning there is no reason 
wbv there should not be anj other large scale industrj in 
Gava town or m other urban areas In this connexion it maj also be 
mentioned that there has been a steady improvement in banking facili- 
ties both m Gaya town as well as m tho subdivisions The Co-opera- 
tive Department has done a great service in this connexion Although 
essentially agricultural the district has get to be more and more 
urbanised and industrialised for better economic prospects andqfor a 
higher standard of life for all cla«9es concerned 
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EDUCATION 

The last District Gazetteer published lo 1900 quoted from the 
account of Hamilton Buchanan at length m order to sboTc how educa. 
tion as such was practically unknown m the district and concluded that 
m no respect has the ad\ance of the people of Gaja under the Bntish 
rule been more clearly shown than in the progress of education. 
Buchanan had extensi\ely trarelled in Gaya district Speaking 
of the district m the year 1812, he wrote " There are no public 
schools, and there is no guru or teacher who is not a senant to 
some wealthy man The gunts, bowever, are generally allowed to 
instruct the children of the neighbours and a hut is built for a school 
house without the village lest the guru should hare too frequent opportu- 
nities of seeing the women These school houses are called pmdas, a 
name applicable to several things considered sacred In parts of the 
country where sugarcane grows, the boiling house usually series for ^ 
school. The profit of the teachers is very small Many children are 
taught by their parents 

IPersian was the language used in the courts and many Hindus 
were taught to read and wnte the Persian character before they began 
Hmdi, but the greater part of them proceeded httle further than under* 
standing and writing a revenue account and were not able either to 
fully understand or to write a letter Such an accomplishment entitled 
a man to be called a tnun^ht Buchanan Hamilton mentions the Tact 
that the chief Hindu zamindar could read both Persian and Hindi as 
if this was an unusual degree of learning and adds that by far the 
greater part of the landholders consisted of mere peasants, half of whom 
could not read, though the chief of each family generally acquired the 
art of being able to make a mark tesembimg the character which 
composed his name He estimated the total number of persons m the 
81 V police circles which have been taken to represent the present 
district of Gaya, who were fit to act as writers, at 8,930 persons In 
other words, taixng his estimate of the total ywpnJation of three cmJes 
(15,00,000), only 0 6 per cent of the total population, mcludmg those 
who had come from other districts to seek employment were fit to 
act as writers 

It is, however, mterestmg lo note that on the conclusion of the 
Battle of Bnsar which was decided m favour of British and agamst 
Mir Kssim m the year 1764, the district of Gava passed into the 
Bntish hands, m 1812, i e , after 48 years of Bntish rule, though 
Buchanan Hamilton laments the lack of education m the distnet and 
thinks poorly about the primitive schools under the patronage of 
wealthy Indians, he gives no thought to the fact that the British rule 
did nothing in ^ years to advance the cause of education Thev did 
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not open 8%en one single school at the Governinent expenses for a 
long time after Buchanan's account. 

In 1S45 the first Govcniment English School was established but 
that was also not for the children of the Indians but on account of the 
needs of the children of the British officials It was nearly after a 
century of the British rule in Gaya distnct that the famous Woods’ 
Despatch of ISSi was issued in which the Court of Directors laid down 
that Government should afford assistance to *’ the more extended and 
systematic promotion of general education in India ” and sketched a 
scheme of public education, controlled and aided and in part directly 
managed by the State As a result of these orders, 16 Government 
Temacular schools were opened m 1855 and 1856 and at the end of 
the year 1856, 517 pupils were receiving instruction However, though 
the begmnmg was thus made the attitude of the officials was not very 
receptive to the spirit of the Woods' Despatch and it remained narrow 
and ummagmative Therefore, in spite of the official policy very little 
progress was made and 14 years afterwards the number of public 
educational institutions was Only 28, \iz , the Government schools 
mentioned above, one Normal School or training school, 5 aided 
Enghsh schools and 6 aided vernacular schools The ncmber of pupils 
was still only 1,367. 

Education from 1872 to 1905 

It was not till the year 1872 when Sir George Campbell, acting 
rightly m the spirit of Woods' Despatch, introduced his scheme of 
educational reforms and a beginning m the proper direction was made 
which later on gave great impetus to the spread of education m this 
distnct Under these reforms, grants were given m aid of schools 
hitherto unaided and many of the indigenous rural schools called 
pathshalas were absorbed into the departmental system The Govern- 
ment scheme was, however, received at first with distrust, people 
suspecting that a new entrenchment on their religion or freedom might 
be intended But later on, as the people found that no entrenchment 
W.95 is£isat, the rri'd^f le>sffitg fraifcvriy d{ffspg<ssred sad the 

subsequent advance of education was phenomenal, the number of 
schools rising witbm 15 years from 28 to 1,729 m 1884-85 and the 
number of pupils from 1,367 to 26,346 during the same period This 
extraordmary rate of progress was not sustained and m the nest 
decade the number of educational institutions fell to 1,019 (1894 95) 
witb an attendance of 24,693 pupils This decline is, however, largely 
due to the fact that primary schools attended by less than 10 pupils 
were excluded from the departmental returns 

Bi the nest decade, the number of schools remained practically 
stationarv, amounting to 1,011 m 1904-05, i e , eight schools less than 
other hand the number of pupils increased to 
33,2«1 Besides these, there were 470 schools with 4,547 pupils which 
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did not conform to any departmental standard and were outside the 
Education Department fijstem. The percentage of children at school to 
the total population ^\a5 1.91. 

PnooiiEss OF Educatios mow 1901*05 onward. 


Since (1901-05) education in Gaya district bad tahen long stride. 
The follo^^ing table ghca the picture of progress of education in Gaya 
district from 1005 onwards. 


Ttun. 

Knmtier ot tcbosli. 

Total. 

Korater of papUs 

! 

1 - . 

Far bOft 

For 

girl*. 

Bojb. 

Glrit 

1 

1 

2 

a 



6 

7 

1904-05 .. 

.. 


l.Oll 


.. 

i 33,221 

i9n.i2 

1.330 

66 

1,386 

41,268 

6.633 

47,891 

1916*17 . 

1,637 

161 

1.688 

41,083 

8,020 

49.103 

1920-21 .. 

1,838 

197 

2,035 

62,281 

9,841 

62,122 

1927*28 .. 

2,010 

216 

2.225 

60,28S 

4,464 


1930-31 .. 

1.863 

195 

2.058 

65,979 

4 087 

60,066 

1937 3H .. 

1.8C4 

178 

1,982 

63.800 

5,154 

68,954 

1942 43 .. 

1,944 

184 

2,128 

73,584 

5.908 

79,492 

1946-47 .. 

1,955 

191 

2.146 

91,050 

11.040 

102,099 

1961-52 . 

2,310 

241 

2,551 

126.893 

15,839 

142,732 

1955-66 .. 

3,662 

315 

2,967 

157,220 

10,945 

168,165 


It will be obseired that the maiimom increase m the number of 
pupils has taken place m the last decade from 1942-43 to 1951-52, the 
last qurngnenmum bemg the best penod for increase both m the number 
of institutions as well as m the number of pupils It is mterestmg to 
note that in the years 1928—1931, the period of the great world depres- 
sion, there has been maximum declme both m the number of institu- 
tions as well as pupils, whereas within the penod of the next six years 
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from 1931 32 to 1937 38 wlica the depression continued but was not 
at its peak and tbe economic condition of people was slightly on the 
upgrade, and though the number of institutions dwindled down further 
there was increase in the number of pupils at school, an increase much 
higher than all m the preiious jears The figures for the number of 
institutions for girls as well as for the girl students are mercurial, 
fluctuating to plus and minus apparently without rhyme or reason, 
specially up to the jear 1927 28 Ihus it wiU be observed that in the 
period from 1911 12 to 1916 17 when people were very much orthodox 
about female education, though there was slight decline m the number 
of boys going to school, there is quite a large increase in tbe number of 
girls In the period from 1037 38 to 19i2 43 the incidence m tbe 
number of girl students is less than the incidence in tbe number of 
boy students and m the nest four jears from 1942 43 to 1946 47 we find 
a phenomenal increase (from 73,384 to 91,050 or 17,466) m tbe number 
of boy students and according to anjbodj s expectations is people had 
become more conscious about female education, there is a tremendous 
nse m the number of girl pupils, i e , a little Ie<s than 100 per cent 
Alter the attainment of Independence m 1947, there has been remark 
able increase both in the nnmber of mstitutions and number of pupils 
all oier the State as the Goremment treated education as a matter of 
top pnoritv 

CCNTnOL AND ObGUUSVTIOS 

There is a Divisional Inspector of Schools under the Director of 
Pnbhe Instruction for controlling education in tbe Patna Diiision with 
bis headquarters at Patna He is assisted b> a Special Inspecting 
Officer for the education of the depressed classes The jurisdiction of 
the last named officer, however, is over Tirbut Division also 

Dutmg 1949 50 when there was an expansion m the field of basic 
education, one Superintendent of Basic and Social Education was 
attached to the office of the Divisional Inspector There is a Distnct 
Inspector of Schools for Gaya district who le directly responsible to the 
DiMSional Inspector and acts as the educational adviser to the District 
Board and Municipal authorities m all educational matters For each 
subdivision there is a Deputy Inspector of Schools who acts as the 
educational adiiser to the Local Boards in his subdivision In Gaya 
district there are 4 Deputy Inspectors for Sadar Aurangabad, Nawada 
and Jahanahad subdivisions There are 22 Sub Inspectors of Schools to 
look after and keep a direct toacb with the institutions in the various 
circles of each subdivision There is only one Inspecting Officer for 
girls education, the District Inspectress of Schools, with her office at 
Gaya Prior to 1950 she was required to look after the girls' institu 
tions up to middle standard not only m Gaya but in Palamau as well as 
m Hazaribagh In 1950 with the increase in tbe number of institu 
lions, there was a rediatribulion of the jurisdiction The present juris 
diction of the District Inspectress of Schools of Gaya consists of two 
Qistncts, namely, Gaya and Sbahabad 
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Collegiate Edlcation 

Prior to 1914 there T\a3 no college in Go^a district, the students 
desirous of further education were required to go to Patna, Muzaffarpur, 
Banaras or some other auitable town in Bihar or Uttar Pradesh In 
July, 1911 the demand for college m this district found fruit and two 
pn\atc colleges, one at Oa^a and the other at Aurangabad, were opened 
as a result of tho efforts and enterprise of local persons 
Gaya College 

Ibis college from its \crj inception was affiliated up to the Degree 
standard in Arts to tho old l^atna Unnersity In 1917 affiliation was 
granted to start Bachelor of Commerce classes The college started 
teaching of Science from 1919 The college now teaches up to the 
Degree standard in Science olso The Government gave a non recurring 
grant of Es 1,10,000 for equipping Science Department and Labora 
tones With the M\iscction of the o'd Patna University the college was 
affihated to Bihar University m 1952 For further development and 
expansion of the college about 57 7 acres of land were acquired just bv 
the sido of the college in 19o3 \ separate building to co'st five and half 

lakhs 18 under construction 

In the session of 1041*45 when the college was started there were 
only 74 students on tho roll The number rose to 500 m 1045*46 The 
strength of the scholars reached 2,051 in 1953 54 (out of which 5 were 
girls) as against 2,775 m 1955 56 The strength of students has gone 
up to 8,200 in 1956 57 includiog fifty girls 

The college has a good library and a rented hostel which is not 
sufficient for the accommodation of the students The National Cadet 
Corps Organisation of the college is one of the most efficient units m 
the State It is an mdepeadent organisation and 134 cadets receive 
training every vea” There are three officers in the umt 

Sachchtdanand Smha College lurangabad 

This college is named after late Dr Sachchidanand Smha a 
jrenowned figure of Bihar The college is situated on the bank of the 
river Adri The college got affiliation up to the Intermediate standard 
m Arts m 1944 and Commerce in 1946 by the old Patna Universitr 
In 1949 affiliation was granted up to the Degree standard both m Arts 
and Commerce After the creation of the Bihar University m 1932, the 
college stands affihated to this University The college was receiving an 
annual grant of Bs 6,000 from the State Government With the 
affihation of college to Bihar University it now receives an annual grant 
of Es 26 400 from the Bihar University 

There were only 60 students on the roll m the session of 1944-45 
as against 93 m 1945-46 The strength of the scholars reached 500 in 
loss’ 54 out of which 9 were girl students The number of studenfs 
rose to 775 m 1955 56 
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Uivc bttn luatlf to fWrl eccotul grade college*! at 
Jahauabad and Na^\adt. A tutornl girlV collrgr Ina Marled funcliou* 
ing at (hja. 

SrCONDlRT Kdccation. 

Til'* eld D strict Gi.’cttccr nicnt'ons I high r'IiooU for 
Ibcrc t’o:\c (or the puls Through tluSf ecliooU sceo'tdar, c<luca' 
tion wa*! nii|iart»<l to lAdJ juijels Thi old (*nrett''»r mrntioo>i 

that tl'ire one fiuch school m lh7J*73 nt sshich 1^1 j>upih receded 
vn'.tn.ction and 5 aclnxils in svith a total of l,3i0 ftudcsitH 

It, (lixa not mentmn nhen the number dwlnicd to four nor 

put-s any r<.a«<ins xths the number of ttuil'-nts ri*ccmog s/rG’ulary 
education fbould base pone doasn to 1,123 m lOOl-O'i from 1,020 in 
l?3l-05. Out of th^w* four rchoola, three, i c., Iho 2ila Bchool, the 
Towii Sch!»ol and the S^b^bpanJ Bchool svfre situated at Gaya and one 
nnintained by the ToVari lUJ was situated at Teian. ^Vllb the* excep- 
tion of the Jlila Bchool, all ^^ere pruale insfituttons unahlcd hy Go»rm- 
ment. The follotrmp table illustrates the propress of fccondary educa- 
tion in Gaja district 


V<tM 

.Voeteraf ie'<o«ti 

.Vcetxr otsebetan | 
! 

, Tout 

rcrbaji j 

For 

RUU 


Ilpy» 

1 



1 

I , 1 

» i 

1 

« 

i 

‘ ; 

6 

: 

1904.05 

1 4 

-i 

4 ! 

1,132 

1 1 
1 

i 1.132 

1927.28 

' 9 

.. 

0 

2,641 

.. 

! ?.8-ll 

1930.31 .. 

' 10 

■ 

JOj 

5.028 


^ 3,028 

1937.38 .. 

' 14 

1 

15 1 

4.IG4J 

123 1 

1 4,287 

1942 43 .. 

i ” 

1 

22 

5.044 

187 : 

1 

1 6.231 

1946.47 .. 

1 32 

1 

.33 

12,140 

337 ! 

12,477 

1951.52 .. 

1 

1 

62 

10,160 ' 

517 

19,677 

1955.56 .. 

1 80 

1 

90 

21,888 

604 

22,302 


the figures mentioned abose, it ariH bo aeon that the number 
Q ecioiarB and institutions both bare steadily been tncrcasinp from 
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1901 03 to 1931*52 It wUl be noticed tliat the depression of tbe thirties 
did not ad\ersol> offtet education at stcondar} stage, although its effect 
was teen ui the educational progress in general as has been discus«ed 
before Hero, wo also find that institution for girls’ education up to 
1930 31 18 conspicuous bj Us absence This clearlv indicates the coaser- 
\ati\c outlook of the people towards girls* education, spcciall) at the 
higlur stagts 'I ho nuinlnr of institutions for girls doe-j not fIiow anj 
sign of progress There is onl\ ono recognised girls' school known as 
lvan}a High School which was prormcialised and taken over by the 
Government in the jtar 1919 under the State Government's post-war 
scheme for education 

So far total figure of students at tbe secoudarj stage is concerned, it 
lb seen that the increase during tbe period 1912-43 to 194C-47 was most 
pronounced Ihe reason maj partly be attributed to war time inflation 
and partlj to consciousness of the people towards education, the former 
being perhaps stronger than the latter It will be observed that after 
Indtpcndence, the increase m the number of institutions lias been 
rather phenomenal, but tlio number of scliolars has not kept pace with 
the increase in the number of institutions, m spite of the best Govern 
ment efforts and the growing consciousness of tbe people towards 
education 

The oldest high school is Gaja Zila School, established m the }ear 
1813 The next to follow was Raj High Hnglisb Scliool, Tckan, estab 
lisbed in tbe jear 1870 There are now more than sixty high schools 
m this district 

Tbe last District Gazetteer mentions that tbe annual cost of secon 
dary education per pupil m 1901 05 was reported to be Es 20 12 0 and 
the cost of each pupil to the Government was Es 2 2 0 According to 
the figures sent from the Director of Public Instruction’s office and the 
office of the District Inspector of Schools, tbe cost of education pe^ 
pupil to the Government was Es 27-7 0 in 1951 52 as ngam®t 
Rb 13 12 0 m 1941-42 

bliDDLB Schools 

mfinfanas 9 mwyJe* ssd 

7 middle vernacular schools with 631 pupils and 364 pupils respectively 
It IS surprising to note that the number of middle English schooU was 
14 with an attendance roll of 733 pupils m 1884-85 and that of middle 
vernacular schools was 16 m the same year The middle vernacular 
schools ceased to exist in tins district by tbe year 1928 and English 
formed one of the subjects of middle school curriculum The progress 
of middle schools remained static up to the jear 1937 38 as there were 
only 40 institutions as against 30 m 1884-83 There was a phenomenal 
increase m the number of institutions and scholars during the quinquen 
nium 1937 33 to 1942-43 The number m the increase of schools was 
nearly 300 per cent The post Independence era marked a remarkable 
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increase both m the number of schools and scholars The statistics from 


the year 1927-23 onwards are as follows : — 


Tears 

Nambec oC ecbooU 

Tout 

Nambet of popils 

Total. 

1 or boys j 

For girls 

Boys 

Girls. 

1 







1927-28 

34 


35 

3,670 

145 

3,815 

1930.31 .. 

35 

1 

36 

3.772 

143 

3,915 

1937.38 .. 

40 

2 

42 

5,794 

222 

6,016 

1942-43 .. 

116 

4 

120 

10.674 

487 

11,161 

1946.47 .. 

118 

4 

122 

14,456 

577 

15.032 

1951-52 .. 

195 

6 

200 

23,912 

976 

24.887 

1955-56 

1 227 

9 

236 

26.540 

1,139 

27,679 


■piUiiABT EnncAtiOi?. 

The advance of primatj education has been very rapid as can be 
seen from the table below 


Yeats 

Mamber of a-booU 


Nomberof poplls, | 

j Total 

For bojfl |j 

Forgirls 


Boys j 

Girls. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 


e i 

! , 

1872-73 .. 1 


.. 1 

367 

i 

1 

^.442 

1884-85 .. 1 



1,685 



23 468 

1894-96 






22,148 

1904-05 .. 


1 


, , 


30,536 

1911-12 .. 

1.330 

66 

1.386 ' 

41,268 

6,633 1 

47,891 

1916-17 .. 

1.337 

322 

1,659 

41,083 

7.797 1 

48,880 

1927-28 .. 

1,937 

213 

2,160 

62,802 

4,306 1 

67,108 

1930-31 .. 

1,787 

194 

1,981 

47,976 

3,926 1 

61,902 

1937.33 .. 

1.714 

174 

1,888 

62,476 

4,769 1 

67,245 

1942-43 .. 

1,758 

178 

1.936 

55,988 

5,204 1 

61.192 

1946-47 .. 

1,760 

185 

1.945 

67.103 

5,837 

72,940 

1951-62 , 

1,853 

319 

2,072 

72,379 

13.637 

85.916 

1955.66 .. 

2,049 

289 

2.338 

89,570 

8,620 

98,190 
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The figures from the office of the Director of Public Instruction in 
the above table are neither sinctl^ dteade niee nor quinquennium wise 
Taking the whole period into consideration we find that excepting the 
figures for 1691 95, 1001 05, 1930-31 and 1937 38 there appears to be 
a steady progress m the field of primary education So far the fall m 
rtapect of 1694 95 and 1901 05 js concerned, Mr 0 Malley m the 
old District Gazetteer of 1900 has mentioned that this had been due to 
the exclusion of ptU^ schools with less than 10 pupils from the class of 
public mstitutioua As regards the fall in 1930 31 the reason has been 
the lamentable depression of thirties In respect of the year 1937-38 it 
would not bo appropriate to say that there was any aotual fall as the 
number of pupils had actually increased, although the number of mstitu 
tions had decreased In the jicriod 1937 38 to 1042-13 there was some 
increase both m the number of institutions and scholars, but it maj be 
pointed out hero that the rate of increase was not like that in the 
number of middle schools and the number of scholars thereof Since 
then the strength of pupils and the number of institutions ha\e been 
constantly increasing, but it may bo mentioned here that at no stage 
any phenomenal rise like that of middle and secondary schools is visible 
In fact, m spite of Govcniment elTorts and growing consciousness of the 
people towards education, the number of institutions has sot reached 
that existing in 1927-2S, which appears to be the peak year so far as the 
number of institutions is cooeemed But it does not mean that aetuallt 
the incidence of education has decreased as we find that m 1027 28 
on the average, each school catered for the need of about 27 students 
whereas in 1951 52, the figure rose to ahoat 42 

As regards girls' education, we find that the low figures for 1027 28 
are not easily accountable Since then up to ]946-47 similar trend like 
that of boys’ education is noticeable But in the quinquennium 194G-47 
to 1951 52, there had been a phenomenal rise both m the number of 
institutions and scholars, tbs trend bemg more steep m the case of the 
latter 

The primary education is the concern of the local bodies and the 
inspection work, though it concerns the district mspectorate is shared 
to some extent by the executive of the Board It has been made free 
all over the State since the year 1949 

Compiilsort; Pntnory Education 

Compulsory primary education for boys of five to ten years age 
group has been m force in the area under the jurisdiction of Gaya 
MumcipaUty and Jamhote tJmon Board since the year 1939 and 1928 29 
respectively The former comprises an area of four square miles and 
the latter extends over an area of one square mile In Gaya town in 
the area of compulsory education there were 6^02 pupils of school going 
age of whom 4,117 were at school m the years 1951 53 and l9o2 53 
agamst 6 025 and 4 080 respectively m the previous vear 
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In the rural area at Jamhore there were 500 pupils of school going 
age of whom 373 were at schools in the years 1951*52 and 1952 53 as 
against 441 and 364 respectively m the previous year As many as 79 
villages under the Jamhore Union Board were m the compulsion area 
In the year 1950 51 the expenditure on this scheme in Gaya was 
Ks 76,931 and in Jamhore Bs 3 427 whereas it was Bs 77 976 and 
Bs 6,720 respectively in the year 1951 52 

Bjibic Edtjoation 

Basic education was introduced lu this district in the year 1940 
when the first basic school at Jethian was opened on the 3rd January 
1949 In the year 1951 52 there were 39 basic institutions out of which 
9 were senior basic schools, 26 were junior basic schools, 1 senior basic 
training centre and 2 junior basic training schools with one post basic 
school attached to it Out of these, 15 institutions have been started 
newly whereas the rest, i e , 24 have been converted from middle schools 
and primary schools The figures for basic education are as follows — 


rnrs 

NacD« at Institutions 

'Number of j 
|lastitotIOBsj 


Humber of 
pupils 

Total 

[For 

toys 

For 
;irl3 1 


Boys 

Girls 

1 

2 1 

i 


4 1 

6 

e 

1 

1 ^ 

8 

1949 50 

1 Poet Basic . . ] 

! 1 


1 

41 


41 


Senior Basic . . 

7 1 

^ ' 

7 

702 

68 

770 


Junior Basic ,, i 

20 1 

. 


1,049 

112 

1,161 


1 Training Schools : 

3 . 

•• 1 

6 

133 


133 

1950 61 

Post Basic 

1 1 

.. 

1 

i 83 


83 


Senior Basic . , 

7 


7 1 

1 880 , 

94 

974 


Junior Basic .. | 

28 


28 1 

1 2 150 

134 

2 284 


Ttaining Schools ' 

3 


3 1 

146 


146 

1951 62 

Post Basic , , 1 

J 


1 

77 


7/ 


Senior Basic , . : 

9 


9 

1 974 

' 82 



Junior Basic . , ' 

26 


26 

2,088 

146 

2,234 


Training Schools i 

3 


3 

, 179 


179 

1955 56 

I Post Basic 

1 


, 1 

! 240 < 


240 


Senior Basic . ' 

36 


36 

j 4 116 


4,116 


1 Jnnior Basic . . j 

I 80 


80 ' 

3.S38 


3,338 


Training Schools . 

!■ 

1 i 

4 1 

i 332 

1 

42 

374 
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^The direct expenditure over basic education for the 5 cars 1950 51 and 
1951-52 nre as follows — 


Klods of ichoofi 

lOOO-ai, Direct 

1951-C2, Direct 

Post-Baeic Schools 

... 

10,656 

Not available 

Senior Basic Schools 

.. 

45.543 

62.885 

dutiiot Basic Schools , . 


27,022 

60,492 

Tmining Schools 

■■ 

61,576 

70,062 


Social Education 

In tbc ^ear 1951 tho Adult Education Scheme was amplified with 
many no\cl features and was changed mio the scheme of Social Lduca- 
non The aim is not to make the adults merely literate but to touch 
their life at all spheres of \heir actiMties With this end m view, 
centres for Social Education were started m public buildmgs like the 
basic schools, libraries, co-operati\e societies, etc , in fact in any place 
which was considered suitable In the jear 1950 51 there were 71 
centres with 225 squads including one squad of women In the same 
jear there were 3,100 males and 10 females on the roll out of whom 
2,48-1 males and 15 females were made literate 

As the scheme is new and requires trained personnel a short tram- 
ing course for one week at the three (basic) training schools was 
organised in the 3 ear 1930-51. In order to give further impetus and 
guidance m this scheme a social education seminar was held at Tekan 
m the month of September, 1930 Pemonstrations of makmg soak- 
pits, compost, etc , were undertaken and the workers were initiated into 
the task of rural development and village sanitation The expenditure 
on this scheme during the year 1930 51 was Its 63,317 which was 
entirely met by the State Government 

Professional Schools 

There were two unaided commercial institutions at Gaya with 170 
pupils on roll and 8 teachers as staff m the year 1951-52 These impart 
trammg in shorthand, typewriting, book keeping and telegraphy The 
total expenditure of these two institutes was Es 7,632 in the same 
year and was met entirely from the fees 

There is one Women s Trammg School at Gaya This was opened 
m 1923 It prepares students for Jtmior Vernacular Teachers’ Certifi 
cate Examination The mmimum qualification for admission is middle 
school certificate There is an Upper Primary Practismg School 
attached to this It was opened in 1926 Those students who wish to 
take up the traimng but have passed only the upper primary examina 
tion are admitted to the preparatory class of the institution where thev 
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finish the middle school coarse in one jear and afterwards become regular 
trainees The number of students during 1951 o2 was as follows 

Training Class 24 

Preparatory Class 15 

Practising School 145 

The Government origmallj sanctioned in the year 1923 forty 
stipends of Rs 10 to those reading m the training and preparatory 
classes But as the cost of living has increased since April, 1945 the 
Government has increased the value of the stipend from Rs 10 to 
Rs 12 The expenditure over this training school in the year 1951-62 
nasRs 19,179 


Following are the figures for Sanskrit toh and madrasas of the 
district for the year 1951 52 — 


Kluds e! loiUtQtloot 

Uoabet of 
InaUtolloo* 

Total 

Enioleeat 

Total 

Total 

ezpesdi 


For 

boys 

For 

rlrJs 


Boys 

GiiU 1 

] 


tore 

1 

2 

9 

4 

1 

6 1 

1 ® ! 
1 

1 

8 

Madiasss 

1 

5 ' 

.. 

5 

332 

1 

333 

He 

9,082 

Makhtabs ,, 

262 

61 

313 

6,902 

2,883 

9,785 

2 21,807 

T oU 

31 


31 

9T0 

17 

98T 

62,934 

Sanskrit Palhsbaiaa . , 

46 


4C 

1.419 

83 


41,428 


In the old District Gazetteer there is bnef description of such rnatitn- 
tions Sanskrit tols, Sanskrit pothiftoloj, madrasas and maTihtahs are 
very old institutions The nninber of these institutions were on the 
wane during the time of Britishers, chiefly for want of sympathetic 
treatment and a growing apathy for students to study there The 
curriculum of Sanskrit has also been revised to make it on par with the 
English pattern of education 


IdBRANinS 

'^here are 126 public hbrari^ m this distnct out of which the two 
libraries in Gaya town mentioned below are quite old and deserve more 
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than a passing reference The first is the public librar\ winch was estab 
lishcd in the %car 1855 bv public subscriptions and donations to com 
ineinorate the -Msit to G'^^a of Sir Frcdenc James Hallida\ the Lieu 
tenanf-Go\cmor of IBcngnl It Ins its own building m a fairh big com 
pound of opproximatel\ fne Itghas There are about 6 500 books on all 
kinds of subjects llie mcmbcr«bips fee is Ke 1 per month Uns has lOO 
members The second is Sn "Nfanna Lai Library which was started on 
the 1 )th of Tebruarj 1911 to commemorate the death of Sn Manuu Lai 
a leading Banker and Zamindar of Gasa town V new building was 
constructed m 191} and as the number of volumes has increased greatlv 
the pre’^ent bmldmg is now being extended It has a total of 33 C3l 
l>ookb There is a noteworthv collection of manuscripts m Hindi 
SanskTit, Urdu Persian and Bengali some of which date back to the 
fourteenth centurv and are of great value to the students of Indologv 
The librarv also has a small museum attached to it and has a collec 
tion of old coins and old paintings The librarv is a unique institution 
for a private collection and has very old valuable books 



CHAPIER \in 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
Vital Statistics 

The system oi registering births and deaths daring the last quarte’- 
cl the nineteenth century was not accurate owing to the frequent 
changes that had taken place from time to time The system which is 
now in \ogue for iital statistics, though not wholly scientific, was 
mtroduced in 1892 According to this system the village chauUdars 
report the births and deaths and the cau^e of the deaths to their 
respectwe police stations Entries are made in the thanas The 
District Health Officer gets such information through his Assistant 
Health Officer, and from there it is sent to the Director of Public 
Health Bihar, for information The District Health Officer is the 
Begistrar of Births and Deaths 

ihe period from 1601 to 1921 was rather nnCavourable for the 
general health ol the people Specialh the decade 1911—1921 witnessed 
an unprecedented decrease in population by 8 080 Ftoin 1021 — 1031 
there has been a phenomenal increase m population by 9,17 569 

The following statement shows the rate of growth of population in 
each decade from 1872 to 1931 — 


Deceiuuaf rate of groicth of population 


1872—1881 

91 

1881—1691 

07 

1891—1901 

—37 

1901—1911 

48 

1911—1921 

—04 

1921—1931 

10 9 

1931—1941 

16 2 

1941—1951 

10 6 


The district is comparatively free iiom positive check, since 1921 
<''i'ward Although there was a remarkable growth of population from 
1921 to 1941 the decade 1941 — ^19ol did not mamtain the rate of growth 
of its preceding decade 1931—1941 

The birth rate per thousand of population showed a decline from 
45 DO per thousand m 1939 to 29 29 per thousand in 1946 It has gone 
up again in 19o0 to S3 60 per thonsand 

The dea h rate went down from 31 92 per mille in 1941 to 17 22 
miMe in 1949 It has gone up agam to 23 26 per miUe m 1950 
The factors re«ponsihle for the mcrease m death rate are epidemics of 
cholera and small pos and fever of various types including tuberculosis 
and malaria 
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Slfllrmfut lirth OHfl death together ictth btrth and death rate 

per nutle from 1937 — 1951 


Year 


Birth 

B rfh rate 
ptr Riitta 

Dcnth 

Death mto 
per niilSe 

1037 


1,10,004 

48 00 

CJ 6S2 

27 16 

1938 


1,11,010 

40 80 

00 822 

20 23 

1039 


1,09,013 

45 00 

1.02 728 

2S 43 

1040 


1,01,401 

42 45 

70,590 

29 55 

1041 


1,04,241 

43 22 

70,200 

31 02 

1042 


05,171 

30 84 

72,842 

30 40 

1043 


80,044 

31 03 

78,880 

28 38 

1044 


68,110 

31 74 

74.500 

20 84 

1045 


00,340 

34 71 

72,070 

20 20 

194Q 


00,913 

32 75 

5U,202 

21 30 

1047 


70,185 

28 53 

71,803 

25 07 

1048 


81,305 

20 20 

09,808 

25 17 

1040 


84,005 

30 51 

47,770 

37 22 

1050 


93,202 

33 60 

64,540 

23 26 

1001 


80,018 

28 28 

58,421 

10 26 


Diet 


llie diet of the people vanes accordmg to the social status The 
landless labourers nho form the majonty of the population, are lU 
nourished It is only m the harresting season of paddy and during 
the time cf plantation that they take nee usually with its gruel and 
occasionalh ^ ith pulse and green vegetables Their economic condition 
IS appallingly bad and consequently they are half starved Th“ir 
common food is satu, marua, maize, kulth% and Khesan, though nee is 
the chief cereal of the distnct 

The second class of the population is the middle class who forms a 
\jtal link in the chain of the population of the district They are 
between the landle"*- cla«r and the class of higher income group They 
are a conglomerat on of petty zammdars, tenure holders and big and 
small ratyats They usually take nee, pulse, wheat, green vegetables 
and occasionally meat ghee, milk, etc Their diet mainly consists of 
carbohydrates and protems 

It is only the upper class people who are m a position to take well 
balanced and nutntioue food Their food mainly consists of nee bread, 
nheat, ghee, milk, cheese, egg, meat, fruit, etc 

On the whole the district is mal nounshed and the scientific calorie 
diet is unknown to the common people 
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PnihCiPAi. Diseases. 

Cholera 

Cholera, is-hich had beea described under the category of ' other 
diseases' in 1900 is nov- the principal disease of the district It takes a 
heavy toll of life every year It has been observed by the study of 
aiailable statistical data that the disease occurs m a virulent form 
every third year and its seasonal prevalence is frotn Marcli to Kovemher 
reacliiug its highest peak m August It can be said of the distnct as a 
v.liole that it has become an endemic home of cholera Sometimes the 
disease is iruported from the adjoining districts and inter-status district-? 
dur.ng the time of Pitnjia?.sfia Mda vphen a large number of pilgrims 
from different parts of India visit Gaya 

A.fter a thorough perusal of data of seicril years it appears that 
there is a belt withm the district from where the disease usually starts 
It breaks out from Fatehpur and Tckan police stations of the Sadar 
subdivision and Kabimgar and Kulumba police-stations in Aurangabad 
subdi’^is’on The badlv affected parts of the district m every epid*mio 
season appear to be Ghost and Kurtba police stations of lahanabad 
subdivibiun It ib usually seen that the disease is virulent in the 
months of June to October after which it declines The dearth of good 
driTikiQg water, ignorance, prejudices against inoculation and mmeces 
sary esodos of the people are factors responsible for, the spread of the 
disease frim village to village 

Measures Taken to Combat the Disease 

It IB the duty of the village ohauhxdar to report the outbreak of 
cholera in its initial stage to the respective police-station and the Health 
Tnspcctcr of the thana concerned is mfonned As soon as the Health 
Inspector gets the information he nsils the villages affected, along nith 
disinfectors, and distributes cholera drugs to the patients free of charge 
The Health Inspector continues his visits to the affected wlhge till 
cholera subsides The Health staff carry mass inoculation woiL m 
surroundirg villages so that the disease may not spread The drugs are 
supplied either by the State Government of Bihar or by the Di'-tr cfc 
Board authorities free of cost for distribution among the patients in the 
affected villages 

Adeijnate medical facilities after the attack of the disease ate orl\ 
available to the inhabitants of Gaya, the district headquarters, and to 
"onie extent to the people of urban areas and their neighbourhood The 
people of the remote rural areas are still destined to be victims of the 
^tacks It IS anticipated that under Community Project and Nat onal 
Extension Service Blocks by the end of the Second Five-Year Plan 
there won! I be a great change 
13 


32 Est 
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TLe total attacks, deaths, inoculation and d smfection of 'nells done 
from 1911 — 51 are shown below — 


"ioar 

Attacks 

Pcatbs. 

InoculatjOD 

DuiDfactiOo 

1041 

6,630 

2,334 

2,85,560 

28,295 

1042 

3,324 

1,487 

1,13,933 

10,004 

1943 

5,600 

2,837 

2,92,749 

24,702 

1944 

4,173 

2,300 

d,30,lCS 

31,064 

1945 

6,390 

3,170 

12,40,650 

1,03,002 

1040 

4SO 

227 

0,02,897 

4,70,160 

1947 

1.6S4 

770 


3.C5,4W 

1948 

2.983 

1,613 

4,89,043 

1,34,294 

1940 

094 

279 

3,07,895 

62,944 

1960 

1,133 

446 

3,27,800 

61,749 

1961 

317 

157 

3,00,230 

1,54,007 

1962 

234 

60 

D9.3S0 



® liiocwlatiou and dismfection arc only pre\entv\e measures but so 
fui curatne measures are concerned they are not uitbm the easy rearh 
of the Tillagers The Government have now made amngement to open 
medical centres m the adected areas with medicine bo^es Epidemic 
Doctors and Sanitary Inspectors are put lu charge of the camp 

Smott'pox. 

Small-pox was described m the old District Ga 2 etteer under the 
bead of other diseases It was not so severe as plague and fever in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth centoiy and the death rate due lO small- 
pox Old 7 exceeded 1 per thousand m 1897 and 1902 

But afterwards the disease has become a great spectre and its 
curative exorcism has become most difficult Vacciaation is only a 
preventive check and not curative m the strict 8en®e of the term 

The district of Gaya suffered considerably from small pox m 
1919 20 Almost every year we find sporadic outbreak of small-pox 
T’he disease is prevalent in the district m an endemic form It vanes 
from vear to year m its virulence It appears that the disease occurs 
in an epidemic form every four years It starts from the begionwg^ of 
November and lasts till June A. cold and dry climate is suitable for 
the spread of the disease Its highest peak is the month of April 

Vaocmation is an antidote for the prevention of small pox If has 
now become compulsory and no amount of orthodoxy can oust it Before 
the yeai 1934 the Civil Surgeon was the Supermtendent of Vaccina‘ion 
Since 1934 vacomation is under the supervision of District Health 
OfBcer For the easy performance of vaccination the district is divided 
into several elalas There are altogether 95 vaccinators one for each 
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now the vaccinators are the license was renewed I 

the •ve'ir TVin r ^ ^ workere and perform their work throushc 
Its reahsation ™ccinXn fee a 

bited The followi^^taw'^ ^*^^*’*' gratification is pro. 

from 1942 enw^rL* «t™ation work perform 


lear 


Attacks 


Deaths 


Primary Re vaccmation 
vaccination* 


1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1050 

1051 


602 

111 

360 

64 

939 

164 

1,258 

205 

181 

17 

244 

60 

1,504 

176 

102 

28 

C3I 

70 

1.817 

213 


69 045 

27,878 

65,421 

19,935 

76,009 

32,820 

1,09,815 

73,761 

64,439 

84 650 

60 061 

65,036 

63,806 

129110 

61 180 

47,233 

66,678 

52 231 

44 G45 

1,08 443 


'-'ther Diseases 

ow,ng‘trtopoya%“Ut‘a^^^ in the district nan.lv 

drainage a^stem A'hr.i “ifThTs: St^ ^^n 


mwana 

- “n-i of the 

kiZn d“sc«e°s Se^hitea and"Sr '‘“^^lognos'? onty S' 

J"':^PeTof“tertL-Lnftr5"f?-“ 

o' 'o™!- in thfs district !s wh'aT fo^r“w T T"'? " ™o commonesl 
Tir |‘™ple continued • and whirh * better name has been 

Vicissitudes of temperatuj-A ^ believes fo be due fn 
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nularml orgaiusni is usualK tlie benign tertian, m tvco generations 
causing a quotidian, and not n true tertian ague. Tlio * malignant 
tertian ’ is uncommon, and the quartan parasite is rarely found Almost 
all tlic other sjieofic fesers occur m Gaea, but the only one that call* 
for notice is tjphoid, which certainly docs occur among the local people 
as has been scrificd chnicalK and by post mortem Of the erupti\e 
fesers measles is (\eoedingly common, and chichen-jxDX and small pox 
come rext Typhus had not been seen " 

There is sporadic \isitation of malaria every year m the district 
The endemic homes of malaria in the district are the thanas of Slier- 
glaity, Gurua, Madanpur, Iinamganj, Dumaria and Barachatty The 
State Government of Bihar carry out a continuous anti-inabna 
campaign with the object of destroving mosquitoes 
Plague 

Bubonic plague first appeared in epidemic form m the distnct in 
October, 19CK) and continued up to May, 1001 The ravages of plague 
ncic acute and it is reported that the actual number of deaths caused 
by plague m these eight months was over 20,000 Since then, the 
district had witnessed an annual visitation of plague for some years 
though there had not been such heavy mortality as during the first 
epidemic It again appeared m the year 1902, the total number of 
de-vtlis aggregating l.CWO m spite of the immunity of the district during 
the months of June to October The mortality rose m 1004 to nearlv 

7.000 It raged with even greater virulence in the beginning of 1905 m 
the first three months m the course of which it accounted for over 

10.000 deaths The severity of the epidemic was aggravated by unnsosl 
cold and storms m January and February 

Throughout these years the disease had pursued a regular course of 
action decreasing and disappearing entirely in the hot and rainy weather 
months, reappearing after the rams and reaching its climax in me cold 
weatJier In his report for 1904 the Civil Surgeon observed ' Plague 
mav now be considered as having become endemic The outbreak that 
be'^an in November, 1903 lasted well into the year under report, and 
cases contmoed to occur until the hot days of April It now appears 
always to be at its worst in tbe cold months, and directly it appears m 
the town and exodus of the people takes place, which spread the disease 
still further Even stricken patients are carried away in the exodus 
Disinfection, desiccation and evacuation are adopted but the first can 
seldom be done tborougbly on account of the opposition, the second 
seems of as little use, and tbe last, while savmg the mdividual in the 
present does nothing to obviate reinfection m the future " 

After 1905 there is sporadic reference of plague m tbe district A 
serious outbreak of plague m 1918 caused havoc m the district The 
Government estates suSered badly due to plague during 1922 23 But 
no cases of plague were reported for the last 30 years 
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Measures to Comhal Plague 

Inoculation pro\e(3 a panacea to plague The people of the district 
were also determined to uproot the disease owing to the terrible havoc 
which the disease often produced lii spite of the opposition of a few 
orthodox, people were m favour of inoculation The Civil Surgeon and 
the trained medical ofhcers were deputed and m 1900 during the first 
oiubreak of tbe disease 23,000 persons were inoculated of their own 
free will These operations afforded a striking evidence of the value of 
thib measure as a preventive of plague In Gaya town itself some 
3,716 persons were inoculated up to the Slst March, 1901, of these 
31 were subsequently attacked by plague, but only 1 persons died 
Three of these persons died within 10 days after inoculation, i e , they 
may have had the disease before moculation Among the unmoculas''d 
about 2 8 per cent were attacked and 2 7 per cent died Among the 
inoculated 1 2 per cent were attacked and 0 2 died The proportion of 
deaths among the umnoculated was 14 times as great as among the 
inoculated, and taking all deaths from suspected fever as well, the 
greaterpart of which were undoubtedly caused by plague, the proportion 
of deaths among the umnoculated was 41 times greater tluu tho«e 
protected by inoculation Thus moculation constrained the di^sease to 
d sappear from the district slowly but steadily 

Tuherctilosis 

Statistics relating to incidence of tuberculosis in the district is not 
vvailable The havoc of tuberculosis is greater than any other diseases 
specially among the young due to mal nutrition and unwhole'some 
’'urroundiugs The great havoc which the disease produced has stirred 
great ferment m the mind of people of tbe world and an organised 
campaign is now launched to combat the disease by World Health 
Orgmisation and by the Government of India Iri 1951 aTrang'*mcnts 
were made to find out the infection of tuberculosis by testmg the 
children and adult up to the age of 40 with tuberculin 

This work was taken up m Jabanabad subdivision by the BCG 
team sent bv the Director of Bubhc Health, Bihar Work was done in 
S of Eako and Bah and about 10 000 people were tested and 
vaccine was given to those who showed negahve results with 
mbwcuhn with the idea of imbibing immnnitv to these children Mas* 
If. ^ G vernation has already been completed m the towns of 
Jahanahad, Gava, Nawadab and Aurangabad 

SojfE Other Diseases 

Dysentery and diarrhoea are faitlv common but the diseases specially 
prevalent m the district are cataract, stone, hydrocele and lymjih 
croUim ay well as other filarial diseases An enquiry was made during 
\c compilation of old District Gazetteer, with the object of coming to 
tne conclusion that the prevalence of stone is due to the deficiencv of 
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Balt in the diet of the people, but the data obtained were insolEcient to 
establish any definite conclusion 

In the opinion of the then Cml Surgeon, “ the hard water and 
excessively dry climate are potent factors in the etiology of iithiasis 
Similarlj , the glare and dust accompanymg the hot dry chmate of Gaya 
predispose to cataract, and blindness is usually common " During the 
compilation of old District Gazetteer the proportion of persons afflicted 
bemg 145 per 1 00,000 among males and 133 per 1,00,000 among 
females The number of persons sofifering from elephantiasis is still 
very great 

The incidence of leprosy is high Durmg the census of 1901 
accordmg to the old District Gazetteer “ it was found that leprosv was 
more frequent than m any other Bihar district, 102 per 1,00,000 males 
and 16 per 1,00,000 females bemg lepers The great disproportion is 
probablj due mainly to the fact that male lepers travel further from 
their homes and leave their homes in great numbers m order to beg at 
Gaya, where a long strmg of men m aU stages of the loathsome disease 
maj fp seen on the way to the Visbnupada temple imploring the 
charitv of the passerby ” The centre for treatment of leprosy m Gava 
toivn is doing an useful work 

Eurai. Sanitation 

The samtary condition of the villages is extremely pnmitivo The 
ignotauce of civic sense and unwholeeome habits of the people reader 
the task ol village sanitation difficult Arrangement for lavatories 
hardly exists in the rural areas, and the villagers resort to pronnscu lus 
desecretion generally by the side of roads, ponds and the rivers The 
houses are mud built, without any proper arrangement for ventiJit'on 
and dra nage There is no adequate supply of pure water and the 
people are constrained to drink unwholesome and unfiltered nver and 
well water Consequentlj infectious and contagious diseases are 
coiQiuon 

Though the Milage sanitation is under the charge of the District 
■Roatd, ver> inadequate effective measutea hive been taken for improie 
ineut of rural sanitation With the introduction of Community Deve 
Jopment Project and National Extension Service there are prospects of 
improvement in the village samtation and m the outlook of the people 
Urban SantTatiov 

There is a regular system of conservancy and removal of mght ^.nil 
and other refuse m the urban areas Steps are taken to protect the 
source of water supply, but m no town of the district except 6a\a 
there is an arrangement for the supply of pipe water or an adcouate 
scheme of drainage Like the villages, they suffer from crowded and 
badly aligned block of houses intersected bv narrow lanes and the 
mortality from epidemics js greater than in the rural areas 
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In tbe town of Gaya special samtary precautions are necessary for 
the large influx of pilgrims every year during the Pitnpa'Ksha mela and 
tbe Lodgmg House Act is m operation In tbe lodging houses onlj 
the licensed number of pilgrims are allowed to stay and sanitary arrange 
ments are adequate Tbe inspectima of tbe lodging houses is done by 
the Health Officer and Magistrates Arrangement is made during the 
festivals to get pilgrims vaccinated to check outbreak of small pox and 
cholera As cholera often follows the pilgrims, the Lodging House 
Fund also mamtains a Cholera Hospital, in which cholera and other 
contagious diseases are treated 

■Wateb Soppli 

This district IS rather unfortunate from water supply point of view 
Due to rock formations at about 100 feet below ground level almost m 
tbe whole district, the Sub soil water is not available in abundance 
People have to face scarcity of water not only in the towns but also m 
the Tillages dunng the dry and hot part of the year The scarcity of 
water is more acuta in the hilly tracts of the southern part of the district 
The only way to improve the yield of tbe surface wells is to open 
borings m their beds Tubewells can only be sunk in the northern part 
of tbe district In 1951 52, IJ inch shallow tubewells (some of them 
are without strainers) were sunk by Government m 69 villages of the 
district and are being maintained 

The existmg water supply system for Gaya town was opened m 
1913 and consists of an infiltration gallery 630 feet long of 24 inohe« 
open jointed S W Pipe shrouded with gravels and stone ballast It is 
laid, 6 feet below tbe bed of the river, and draws its water to a well 
sump, constructed on the verge of tbe west bank of tbe Phalgu The 
water supply system is not adequate to meet the requirements of the 
town With an mcreasmg population in the summer The quality of 
water is far from satisfactory specially in rainy season, when withou- 
any sedimentation and coagulation (very little filtration is effecteo 
through the 6 feet of sand bed above the gallery) almost raw river water 
supplied with some chlorination But now a scheme is under con'll 
deration to improve the supply of water both in respect of quality and 
quantity 

Djiainaoe 

The larger portion of Gaya town has surface drams, undeigiound 
t rains and sewers Along with the sewers a number of big septic ta il s 
were constructed in 1913 14 for the disposal of tbe night soil of the 
areas concerned Unfortunately these septic tanks were lying choked 
sufficient water for dilution and proper biological action 
n 1939 ^1911, all tbe sewers and septic tanks were cleaned and a good 
10 ^ 11 town where surface drams could not be constructed m 
, . , ’ oathreak of war, were provided with surface drains, 

or want of sufficient flushing water they are not gmng sat sfactory 
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OnoAMsmoN 

The CimI Surgeon is tlie administrative head of the organisation ol 
the district He has power not only to supervise the work of the State 
managed hospitals, but also of the hospitals and dispensaries mamtamed 
by the District Board and the Municipahties The CimI Surgeon is also 
responsible for the supervision of the public health activities of the 
district The District Health Officer who is a qualified Government 
Medical Officer trained in public health and works under the 
Disf ct Board is in direct charge of the public health organisahon 

The primitive indigenous method for cure is still followed in the 
riinl areas For the exorcism of the evil spirits the primitive method 
of resorting to witchcraft is still prevalent in the backward areas of the 
district The costly Allopathic medicines are not generall} available to the 
great masses of the people due to tbeir poverty and for the dearth of 
qua fied doctors in the rural areas Many unqualified Homeopaths, 
Foide HaUms and quacks are practising m the rural areas No doubt 
thev do some good to the pabhc but not uooften more harm is done by 
their ignorance especially when with their own treatment thej use 
injeclK ns and other Allopathic toxic medicines the actions of wh oh 
they do not fully know Arrangements have now been made by the 
Distiict Board to start Ayunedic and Tibbi dispensaries under qualified 
Voids and Hal ims m the rural parts of the district Normal pregnancies 
and labour cases are usually conducted by chaviatns or untroined mid 
wnes in rural areas Child and maternity welfare centres have not yet 
b «n rxtended to the average group of villages Birth control elmics 
and its scientific methods are practically absent throughout the district 
Some indigenous herbs root and plants such as tjilst leaves, chtrchm 
hariara, gunch and piidino are commonly used 

Medical Association State Branch 

The Bibar State Branch of the Indian Aledical Association started 
its branch in 1939 at the district headquarters station The district 
branch of the Association is making a beadwav The number of members 
Vat 'Bssaacfe. w, laeax afewit. ISa TWa vi. 

limited only to Allopathic practitioners of the district and is not open to 
the practitioners of the indigenous system 

Medical OncANiSATrov ron Podlic B^alth 

Before 1930 the Public Health organisation of the district had only 
a skeleton staff under the District Board but in 1930 it was reorganised 
In 19ol 52 the Bural and Urban Public Health Organisation Scheme 
t as introduced by the State Government There is one Diatnct Health 
Officer who supervises the work of the Assistant Health Officers rnd of 
the other staff in the district One Assistant Health Officer is stationed jn 
each subdivision and a Sanitary Boqiector has been put in charge of 
two thanas One Health Inspector is placed m charge of each thana 
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assisted by a disinfector, and a \accmator for every dO.OOQ of the 
population This is hardly adequate 

The Gaya ilunicipality has also its own Health Officer who is a 
meinber of the State Jledical Ser\ice The eanitation staS of the 
^Innicipahty are under his control The Health Officers of the Di'itrict 
Board and the ilunicipahtj are also Superintendents of Vaccination 
J.Le Cnil Surgeon is the Superintendent of Vaccination for Tekan and 
Oaudnagar Municipalities 

Gwa Town 

Gaya town is divided into 10 wards There are four Sanitary 
Inspectors to look after the samUlion and conservancy work o? the 
town Markets and hotels are periodically checked by the Sanitary 
Inspectors and perishable and rotten foods are destroyed with the con* 
sent of the owners and cases of food adulteration are reported for prose 
■ontion Goat slaughter house is daily inspected and the animals are 
aUowed to be slaughtered after due mspection There are four 
permanent vaccinators to carry on vaccination m the town throughout 
tht rear 

r^rns AND Festivals 

Sanitation work assumes greater importance during fairs and 
festivals There are about CO big fairs and festivals every year m the 
district Most of them are cattle fairs excepting a few such as Pxin 
paksha, Deokund, Bhusunda and Deo melas which are religious ones 
Special precautions are taken against the spread of epidemic diseases on 
these occasions through vaccination, inoculation and disinfection The 
X/odgmg House Committee is responsible for sanitary arrangements m 
Gava town during Pitripoksha melo 

Drug Control 

In order to mamtam sannd health, supply of harmful drug is 
restricted The Drug Control Act has been enforced m the district 
since 1947 against the supply of harmful drugs The sale and distribu 
tion of Sulfa drugs, antibiotics and other drugs are dispensed by chemists 
onU on the prescnptions of qualified doctors 

Distribution of Registered Medical PRAcrmovERS 

The number of qualified medical practitioners in the entire district 
IS inadequate as there is only one doctor for 20,000 population There 
are altogether 80 registered medical practitioners in the urban areas 
me udsng subdivisional towns and about 75 m the rural areas 

Medical Ivstitotions 

^ere were only 5 public d^pensanes in the district m the last 
quar er of the nineteenth centniy, 20 m 1919 and at present the district 
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has 61 hospitals and dvspcnsancs The area and the medical facihtics 
aaailablo in this district aro shown m the chart below. — 


Subdivisions 

Area 

In •(] milee 

Popnlation 

Bods for treatment 
Inctudinp Pohee 
Hospital 

Svdar 

1,877 

11,77, C8J 

323 

Nawndah .. 

954 

0,14,165 

69 

Jahaiiabad . . 

COO 

0,82,241 

40 

Aurangabad 

, . 1,274 

0,9C,1C2 

73 

Total 

.. 4,741 

30,70,241 

605 


In consideration of the density of population the number of beds 
available in the hospitals of the district is madeguatc The percentage 
per 1 000 of the population is onlj 0 213 


The distribution of ho^itals and dispensaries is as foUows 
Gaija Sodar Subdtewon 

Pdgnm Hospttol —Pilgrim Hospital is well equipped with modem 
medical appliances and apparatus It is maintained by the State 
Government since October, 1951 There arc 128 beds, an operation 
theatre, a laboratory for doing cUmcal work, an X-Bay plant, a tuber- 
culosis clinic and an anti-rabic centre 

Lady Eijtn Zenana Hospital — ^This hospital with 83 beds uas 
estabhsbed m 1895 for pardaMO^hm women and Was ongmally mam- 
tamed by the Countess of Duflerm Fond and local contribution It was 
provincialised m 19:19 

This institution is meant specially for all Ob&tetno and Gyna?coIo 
gical work There is a proposal for its further expansion by providmg 
additional beds, a ten bedded children ward, a T B ward A Nursing 
School has been started and trains np nurses and midwives 

Police Hospital — This hospital has 26 beds excln<!ively for the 
Police personnel and is mamtained by the State Government 

Infectious Disease Hospital — ^This was run by the Lodging Hon«e 
Committee till 1955 when it was taken over by Government It has 
36 beds 

Leper Asylum — This asylum is mamtained by capitation grant 
from the Government and contnbution from other sources It has 
150 beds 

Tekan Paj Hospital — This hospital was mamtamed by Tekari 
Baj, and baa 12 beds After the abohtion of zammdary the hospital has 
been taken up by the State Government 
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The District Board of Gaya mamtains 16 dispensaries m the Sadar 
subdivision of which 8 are provided with indoor beds The total bed 
strength is 41 

Nawadah Suhdivtston 

There are 15 hospitals and dispensaries including the subdivisional 
hospital with a total bed strength of 69 Bor sometime past the number 
of leper patients seem to be on the nse but so far no leper asjlum has 
been opened in this subdivision 

Aurangabad Suhdictston 

There ate 13 hospitals and dispensaries including the Subdivisional 
Hospital at Aurangabad, and the Daudnagar Hospital with total bed 
strength of 73 All except Daudnagar Hospital which is mamtamed 
jointly by District Board and Municipality, are mamtamed by the 
District Board of Gaya aided by grant from the Government 
Jahanabad Suhdittsion 

There are 11 hospitals and dispensaries including the Subdivisional 
Hospital at Jahanabad The total bed capacity is 40 and all are main- 
tamed by the District Board aided by grant from the Government 


MATERNnr AND CHILD ‘WeLFABE CENTRE 


There was no maternity and child welfare centre till 1941 A 
certain amount of ante natal work was done in the out patient depart- 
ment of Lady Elgin Zenana Hospital and the number of cases attended 
m 1941 was 278 In the same year Gaya Municipality started this sort 
of work in the Gaya town The number of trained midwives waa 6 and 
about 1,000 labour cases were conducted In June, 1945 a maternity 
and child welfare centre was opened m Gaya proper under the manage- 
ment of a committee whose President is the District Magistrate It 
was attached to the Lady Elgm Zenana Hospital and it exahuned about 
226 cases and conducted 400 labour cases annually At present two 
matemitj and child welfare centres are functioning, one m Dometoli and 
other at Ramsagar A quahded Health Visitor is in charge of each 
centre The centre is affiliated to the Maternity and Child Welfare 
Society , Bihar and receives grants for its maintenance It is doing good 
V ork ns the chart below shows — 


Ante-natal 

Post-natal 

Infants 

Toddlers 

Tnendh 

Ddnon ca«»C3 condnetetl 


Year 1050 

"ieer 1049 

'tear 1048 

2 COG 

1,101 

654 

5,704 

270 

167 

4,510 

595 

232 

465 

300 

121 

315 

200 

207 

22i 

276 

209 
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Gbncr\l 

Tlie hrgcst number of piticnts tre-ited are for fe\cr including 
malaria, filaria, enteric group, Kala-azar and ekm disease The next in 
frcQuency is diseases of tbc eye and ear The mcidcnco of venereal 
disiaso and tuberculosis of lungs is fairly lugb 

The total number of patients of all kinds in the district ^vas 
1 8> 101 in 1010 and 5,07,775 m 1010 In 1001 onl^ 99 000 cases were 
treated The number of operations conducted is 22,000 to 21,000 
annually out of nhicli over 4,000 cases are of cataract 

The number of patients treated for different diseases and indoor and 
outdoor patients treated annually from 1911 to 1954 are shown m 
statements A and B 


STATEMENT A 

Number of paUcnts treated for different diseases in Gaya district 


"iear 

Oporatioa 

rntcfjc 

Fovor 

tfalanii 

Kola 

azar 

loflu 

enza 

Far diM 
aaat 

VcDtTtal 

diaoaws 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

1043 

22 SS4 

810 

0'*0I8 

190 

4 934 

46 683 

3 034 

1044 


1.163 

CO 484 

244 

6 830 

61 913 


104$ 

21 632 

1 ICO 

65 ISO 

2..6 

6 467 

61 562 


1046 

22 609 

lOU 

83 too 

646 

7 269 

68 690 


1047 

24 360 

1,304 

70 631 

712 

8 '‘69 

40 600 


1048 

30 700 

1 or 

72 30» 

688 

7 671 

60,376 

•> 079 

1040 

"4 0‘’5 

1 700 

04 as” 

637 

7C3S 

64 077 

3 415 

1050 

20145 

895 

37 ISO 

499 

0 197 

”9 099 

" 38* 

1051 

2S318 

836 

35 359 

448 

0213 

ID 122 

2 644 

1952 

21 839 

1 448 

38 305 

535 

6 801 

20 6W 

2 516 

1953 

21 828 

2 255 

30 062 

7ir 

8 693 

30 1J9 

3 067 

1954 

29 681 

2 698 

39 994 

431 

11 935 

31 194 

2 099 


Trachoma 

Glaneoma 

Cataract 

Other eye Tuberculosis Scab e® 
diseases 

Other skm 
diseases 

9 

10 

11 

1* 

13 

14 

15 

6 3sg 

282 

2 895 

31 899 

1 814 

17 018 

36 8 3 

6 438 

276 

3 204 

47 7''4 

1 6o7 

*0 4*1 

46 924 


264 

3 7‘>4 

63 311 

1 691 

25 9 S 

42 631 


312 

4 400 

49 216 

1 69S 

27 803 

40 978 

7 249 

288 

3 501 

60,311 

1 678 

28 "46 

40 445 


271 

4 27S 

49 072 

1 699 

3*7S4 

4SD30 


340 

3 6*1 

45 710 

16 5 

30 *00 



481 

4 *49 

44 00o 

1 611 

21 541 



490 

4 6** 

51 969 

2 137 

21 6** 



*31 

1 38 

281*1 

1-81 

11 85" 



368 

2 771 

25 341 

2 034 

11 0 0 



971 

12 095 

20 958 

* 117 

10427 



1 025 

4 993 

34 838 

3 011 

11 151 


8 859 

541 

2 88* 

27 931 

2 464 

10173 
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Total number of fatients treated im tndoor and outdoor, operations done 
and cost incurred tn the hospitals and dtgpensanes of Gaya district 


Year 

Indoor 

Ooldoor 

Cost 





Rs a 

P 

1943 

9,532 

5,40,862 

2,44,345 0 

0 

1944 

0,859 

5,41,761 

2,67,801 0 

0 

1945 

10,298 

5,55,480 

3,30,612 0 

0 

1946 

11,057 

6,19,728 

3,25,504 0 

0 

1947 

11,269 

6,91,822 

4,24,180 0 

0 

1048 

11,610 

6,67,164 

3,92,283 0 

0 

1949 

11,882 

6,85,913 

4,10,800 2 

3 

1950 

11,765 

4,24,721 

6,31,070 6 

G 

1951 

11,162 

3,06,448 

6,83,825 10 

9 

1052 

13,148 

3,67,826 

6,11,961 4 

0 

1053 

13,018 

3,79,906 

5,63,230 9 

0 

1054 

16,152 

4,10,048 

6,63,827 7 

6 


There is a remarkable increase m tbe cost incurred by the Gorem- 
nicnt The cost incurred by Government on various hospitals and 
dispensaries of the district in 1934 was Rs 6,53,827-7-6 compared t) 
ri hkhs during five years from 1899 — ^1903 
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AGEICULTURE IilVKSTOCK AND IRRIGATION 
GcNrn^L CovDiTJON 

Writing about the general condition in the old District Gazetteer 
ol Gaja in 1900 Mr 0 Jlallej mentions 

“ The a\erago annual rainfall of Gaja is about 45 inches, but 
owing to the position of the district, it receives a full supply from 
neither monsoon, and the rainfall is frequently deficient, fitful or 
untimelj Besides this, the general slope of the country and llie nature 
of the soil render the hnd very unretcntive of moisture, and the local 
rainfall would therefore play a comparatively minor part m the agricul- 
tural industry of the district, were it not for artificial works of irrigation 
Owing to the conformation of the surface, water is carried off so rapidly 
into the rivers that the artificial measures for storing water and leading 
it from the rivers by channels (localh known as pains) are indispensable 
It 13 this necessity that has given rise to the network of pciii^ and the 
thousands of artificial reservoirs, called ahars, which are scattered over 
the district, and it is on these sources of supply that the people almosi 
entirely depend escept m the west near the Son, where a considerable 
area is irrigated from tbe Patna Gaya canal and its distributaries 

* As already stated tbe drainage flows northwards to tbe Ganges 
from the Ohotanagpur plateau on the south, finding its outlet through 
a senes of rivers and hill torrents, nearly all of which dry up after tbe 
rams are over The district is thus divided into a number of parallel 
stnps, each of which again slopes down to the nver beds on either side 
The high land in the middle, which is kmown as tanr, is of poor 
fertility, it can only be imgated from ahars, and grows chiefly robi and 
bhadoi crops This tanr land is most extensive m the south, but 
towards tbe north, where the surface is more level, the land is more 
easily imgable Moat of the fields are supplied with the chaimels 
taking off from tbe rivers as well as from altars, and tbe low lands near 
the rivers are generally sown with nee, which is the prmcipal crop 
grown ” 

Since that time no change except the detenoration m the canal 
condition due to disrepair has taken place 

Tracts of FERTn-rrr 

With regard to the tracts of fertility the following passages ocenr 
in the old District Gazetteer of 1906 which hold true more or less even 
to day — 

‘ The district of Gaya may be roughly divided mto two tracts 
that to the north well imgated and fairly fertile, and that to the south 
sparsely populated, densely wooded and mdifferently cultivated The 
northern portion of the district, which constitutes about two thirds of 
the whole area, is fairly level and is mostly under cultivation In the 
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south the rise towards the hiUs of Chotanagpur is more rapid, the 
country is more mtersected with hills and ravines, and the proportion 
of sand in the soil washed down from the hills is much larger 
Cultivation in this tract is consequentlj much more scanty, and a laige 
area is composed of hills and scrub-covered jungles extending for several 
Hides below the hills 

' Though the district is divided broadly into these two large tracts, 
there are four minor subduisions with diferent degrees of fertility 
The first, or fertile tract comprises the Jahanabad subdivision and the 
western canal irrigated strip of the Aurangabad subdivision, the whole 
tract consistmg of Jahanabad and Arwal thanas, and of a portion of 
Daudnagar thana The western portion of this tract has the benefit 
of canal irngation, while the northern and eastern portions are inter- 
sected by patus or irrigation channels leading from the rivers Morhar and 
ilohanv Moreover, the greater part of this portion of the district v.as 
once the basin of the Son nver itself and the soil being largely 
composed of old alluvial deposit is naturally more productive than 
elsenhere 

* The second, or moderately fertile, tract consists of two areas, 
the first being composed of thanas Gaya, Tekan and Atn in the centre 
of the district, and the second of thana Nabinagar in the extreme 
south west These areas have also the benefit of ample irrigation 
from Several rivers, and there are very few villages which have not 
either a pani or sub channel (bhokla) leading off from some efficient 
source of water supply 

The third, or less fertile, tract also consists of two areas — the 
nist beiug the Nawada subdivision and the second the rest of the 
\urangabad subdivision, consisting of thana Aurangabad and of v 
portion of thana Daudnagar Only about half the villages in these two 
areas are ‘sufficiently irrigated, and moreover, the pain? that do exist 
only give an adequate supply of water in years of good rainfall 

‘ The fourth, or infertile, tract consists of thanas Sherghati and 
Barachatti, or the southern half of the headquarters subdivisions 
Besides containing extensive tracts of jungles, there are few pains, and 
omv about ten per cent of the villages are irrigated Hence paddy is 
litUe cuUnated, as compared with the rest of the district, and is liable 
to failure in a moderately bad year ” 

Soil 

In the old District Gazetteer under the head Soil Mr O’Mallev 
writes 

the northern tract the soil is generally alluvial, consisting 
chiefly of paurUy a loam, with a small proportion of sand, and keical, a 
Species of hard stiff clay, opemng out when dry, m gaping fissures, 
winch make cross-country riding impossible In the south a great part 
Of the cxistmg sub soil has been deposited by diluvion from the bills, 
the nvers issuing from which tarry along with them quantities of hard 
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\\hito and jellow sand, this accounts for the large proportion of sintl 
m the soil and for the large areas which are almost enttrelj composed 
of sand This 8and> soil is called bnheat, bnlmat or balu/ndn Iii 
some places also there la a white soil called rehra, which is rendered 
more or less useless b\ being impregnated with carbonate of soda, 
when the impregnation is so great as to render it uncultiirable wa^-te. 
It IS known as mar The presence of carbonate of soda (reh) m padd\ 
land does not, howe^cr, seem to make it infertile, the soda being 
presumably dissolved by the avater Pauru sod is best adapted for the 
cultivation of paddy, though m the area irrigated from the canals even 
sandy soils produce fine paddv, it requires irrigation, and gram is 
almost the only crop that can be raised without it fCcira! clnv is 
best suited for'rabi crops, as it retaiOB moisture longer, and the rob. 
has to depend to a great extent on sub soil moisture ’ 

The avenge yield of rabi grown in ketcal clav vanes between 0 to 
9 maunds iier acre and that of paddy grown m pauru and sandy (where 
irrigated) soils varies between 8 to 9 maunds The tanr land irrigated 
by ahars are fit for rabi and bhadoi and its yields vary between 5 to 6 
maunds per acre 

Chemical Auahjsis of Soil utth Special Pefercuce to rertiUiy 

Ihe soil rich m nitrogen and calcium is m the fertile tract com 
posed of old alluvial deposit found in Jahanabad and ^abmagar Ihe 
soil containing nitrogen and phosphorus in fairly good quantities as well 
as lime with gravels is considered moderately fertile Such soil is 
found m the Sadar subdivision The soil poor m nitrogen and 
phosphorous having sufficient lime and at places carbonate of soda is 
called balstindn or less fertile soil aud at places vsar especially where 
carbonate of soda is found m sutDcient quantity The soil extremelv 
deficient in nitrogen and organic matter w the most infertile sod mostly 
found m Sbergbati and Barachatti areas 

The soil of the different tracts of land of the district has been 
chemically analysed The result of analysis is given below — 

Place Location Nitrogen PiO» K»0 PH 

per cent per cent per cent per cent 

003— -0211 OOS— 011 6 0—6 

0 OS 007 8 2—8 7 

013— 0o7 010— 031 6 4—" 0 

003— 007 011—030 6 8— S 

014— 029 006 — 021 6 4—8 8 

002— 018 OW— 620 6 0—6 0 

001 004 013 — -021 

002 — 016 •005 — '002 6 4 — 8 2 

014 027 6 0 

015— 030 012— 021 6 6—7 4 


4 Pautbua « 
6 Qajisaray 

6 Khijirsaray 

7 Gaya 

8 Barachatti 

9 NearNawa 

dah 

10 Goplakalan 


8 mOea north west of 
Nabinsgsr 

Farm 

9 m lies south west 
of Arwal 

12 miles south-east of 
Dandnagsr 

6 miles south-east of 
Jahanabad 

9 miles north of Gaya 

Farm 

3 miles soQth-east of 
village 

3 miles north-east of 
Nawadah 

8 miles from Gaya 


023— 033 
0»0— 090 

042—062 
045— 051 
030— OaS 
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Soil ElOsion and Sitting 

Soil erosion vanes directly with the slope of the land The more 
IS the slope greater is the erosion The topography of the distuct is 
slopy The drainage flovvs to the north of the district and transports 
the eroded soil into the Ganges Wind erosion is also caused due to 
lighter soil Deposits of such erosions aio found on the banhs of Phalgu 
and Son rivers The erosion is being checked by sowing cover crops 
ot legumes bj contom ploughing, by stnng cropping and by planting 
more trees 

Seed 

Paddy 

A description of the varieties of paddy which are mostly grown in 
the district of Gaja is given below — 

Bihar Kolaba (B B. 1) —It is a selection from Eolaba paddy which 
was onginally imported from Bombay It is sown either by broadcast 
method or by transplantation method Under transplanted condition 
it yields 2,132 to 2,466 lbs (20 to 30 mauiids) per acre It tabes 
about 90 dajs after sowing to flowering When sown 
m tbe month of June and transplanted in the middle of July, it flowers 
m the middle of September and is hanested latest by the middle of 
October The husk is straw coloured and awnless The rice is fine 
measuring 6 6 mms in length and 1 8 mms m breadth 

Aiuan Paddies. 

llo S A ( B R S) —It is a selection made fiom dahta It is ai 
early ripening muan paddy When sown at the end of June and trans 
planted at tbe end of July it flowers m the second week of October 
and IS ready for harvest in the end of November It yields about 
2,0o0 to 2,460 lbs (25 to 30 maunds) per acre which is about 10 per cent 
over the standard variety of dahta. The husk la awnless and golden 
yellow with black farrows The nee is white and medium ^ measuring, 
5 9 nuns in length and 2 1 nuns in breadth It is non lodging This 
variety generally suits all tracts of the district 

3G B IC (B J? 7) — IS a selection from the local variety of 
kessore of Bhagalpur district It is a late maturing aman paddy 
When sown at the end of June and transplanted at tbe end of July 
it flowers m the last week of October and is harvested m the second 
1^0 * of December The average yield per acre is 2 460 to 2^70 lbs 
vdG to 35 maunds) showmg an mcrease of 20 to 25 per cent over the 
s **jdard variety of the class The husk is straw coloured with awns 
p 0 the length of 1 to 3 mms Tbe rice is medium measuring G 8 mms 

1^*^ j ^ ^ ^ms in breadth The variety is suitable for all tracts 

district where late local varieties are grown 
■iiesides these certain local varieties are also grown m the district 

14 


32 Bar 
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IUjmI (TnUcinn saltrutii) 

Mainlj twu Aanetica of \\1)cat art grown jn the district 
Dnrley (Ilorduim rut(;ara) 

No improved \ariet\ of Inrltv is grown in the district 
Voi’r (/<*<! mayx) 

Out of the two improved viiitties of maize Jaimpur and Kahm 
pong generallv Jaunpur \ariet\ is giouu m the distnct 
Grain (Citir anctinuin) 

Out of three vanctns of aiiperior grams viz BK 17, BR 05 and 
BR 77, onlv IJR Gj and BR 17 arc grown m the district 
Pra (Pisum satiPtnii) 

j^fostlv three varieties, namelv BR 228 BR 2 and BR 12 are 
grown I irst two varieties are sintaUe for fields 
Arhar (Ca/a/ws ca/a«) 

Arhar has been cla'ssrfKd according to maturity that is enriv 
maturing medium maturing and late matuung BR IS, BR o9 and 
BR 172 aiQ eirli maturing orhars BR fO BR 05 and BR 71 are 
medium maturing and BR lo, BR 7i>, BR 10 and BR 17 are late 
maturing 

/iAe?a« (Lalhyrus solict/s) 

Three varieties of Ikesart namelv, BR S BR 13 and BR 14 are 
generally sown 

Seeds of four different tvpes leguminous weeda have been observed 

in the trade samples of fhesart m various proportions They are 

(0 AKta (Tiafl 
(ii) Pipra (Lathijrus aph<ra) 

(ui) Laugri Khesart (Lathyrus spherttcus) 

(ic) Mtsya (Ricia hirsiita) 

MA^DPB 

In the old District Gazetteer Mr O Mallev remarks that no other 
manure than cowdung and household refuse were in u^e Even the 
cowdting was not rich in znanunal constituents due to poor food (o the 
cattle The negligent manner in which it was stored also diminished 
its value Moreover doe to scarcity of fuel it was burnt m many parts 
of the district The manure was generally used for paddv potato 
sur'arcane and other garden produce 

Since last 30 jears the system of manuring has undergone a rapid 
change Cultivators have now taken to the preparation of compost 
from the cowdnng Compost is considered as a most important manure 
Cultivators near the town area also use the compost prepared from 
nif»ht soil or human excreta Artificial or chemical manures like 
ammoiunm sulphate 6upeipbo<!phate and bonemeal are now also used 
estensivelv in the district 
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Determining the magnitude and the type of manure needed by a 
particular kmd of soil are prerequisite to the actual application of 
chemical manure For this two methods have been evolved, namely, 
(t) chemical analysis of soil and (ti) field manunal experiments on the 
Government Experimental Farms 

In the absence of proper soil map with accurate soil boundaries, 
the simple experiment on the fields of cultivators has been done Each 
experiment plot consists of a number of sub plots of one tenth acre 
each and different treatments are tried on these In 1948*49 the 
number of treatments was 4, m 1949 50 it was raised to 6 and m 
1950 51 it was further raised to 7 As it was found that only G tieat 
nients per cultiiators plot could be efficiently managed the treatments 
were reduced to 6 m 1951-52 and 1959 53 

The following is the manunal schedule — 

' Paddy — Ammomum phosphate at 2 inaunds 14 seers per acre 
This gi\es au extra yield of 10 to 12 maunds with profit 
of Bs 70 to Bs 100 

Matze —Ammonium sulphate at 2} maunds per acre This 
gives an. extra yield of 10 maunds with profit of Ks 40 to 
Its 80 In Sherghafi area ammomum phosphate at 2 
maunds 14 seers produced good result 

Wheat — Ammonium phosphate is to be used at 2 maunds 
14 seers per acre This gives an extra yield of 0 to 12 
maunds with profit of Bs 100 to Bs 250 In Daudnagar 
area ammonium sulphate at 1 maund 35 seers pei 
acre and in Anval and Nawada areas at 2^ maunds 
produced good result 

Gram — Single superphosphate is to be used at 3 maunds per 
acre This gives ^ maunds of extra yield with profits oi 
Bs 25 to Es 70 In Arwal area a smaller dose of 
2 maunds 10 seers is considered adequate 

\GniC’GLTUIlAL I^tPLEME'CrS 

The agricultural implements used in the district have not under 
pone an\ appreciable change The ^ame primitive wooden plough is 
still generally used bv the cultivators Certain new type of agricultural 
^plements like Bihar Plough, Bihar Cultivator and Bihar Bidging 
Plough are also being used m the district but to a very limited extent 

Tractors are also used by certain interested cultivators m the 
district Other kinds of agncultoral implements are kt/daf, hhurm. 
Pickle, beam, etc 

Use of the primitive plough does not attam necessary tilth in the 

The cost per acre comes to nearly Bs 13 3-0 only if ploughed 
to a depth of C> inches in medium soil The cost of ploughing by 
tractor comes to Bs 6 ^ a y j 
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Though the cost of ploughing tractor is much louver than the 
jniligenoas plough, still the former is not commonly used The mam 
reasons for it are the po^ertj of the cultivators, small and scattered 
holdings, diflicutlies of repair and replacement, heaviness of the imple- 
ment, scarcitv of trained personnel and last but not the least the 
mentality of cultivators 

PniNCiPvL Crops 

In the old District Gazetteer Mr O’Malley writes The 
crops grown in Gaja are divided mto three great divisions, the aghant, 
hhfldoi and rabi crops The ogltani is the winter crop of rice which is 
cut in the month of Aghan (November-December), the bhadot is the 
earlj or autumn ciop, reaped in the month of Dhado (August- 
Septeniber), consisting of GO day nee, mama, kodo Indian-coin, 
millets and less important grains, white the raht crop, which is so 
called because it is harvested in the spring (rabi) includes such cold 
weather crops as gram, wheat, barley, oats and pulses ” ’ 

Since then no important change except in the area occupied by the 
different crops has taken place 

Jitce 

Agliaiu Rice — In the old District Gazetteer Mr O'Malley 
mentions " Bice which occupies a normal area of 33,88,830 acres, is 
the staple crop of the district The aghant or wmter nee forms the 
greater part of this crop, and is raised on over 13,18,000 acres It 's 
sown broadcast after the commencement of the rams m June or Julj on 
lands selected for seed nurseries, which have previously been ploughed 
three or four times After four or sa weeks, when the joung plants are 
about a foot high, they are generally transplanted, each plant is pulled 
out from the land, which is soft with standing water, and planted 
agam m rows m flooded fields, m which the soil has been puddled Aftei 
this the rice is left to mature, with the aid of water, till towards the 
end of September The water is then drained off and the fields are 
allowed to dry for 15 days, and at the end of that time they are again 
flooded It is this practice, known as ntgar, which makes the rainfall, 
or failing that, irrigation essential to successful harvest These late 
rams (the Halhtya) are the most important in the year, as not onh are 
they required to brmg the winter crops to maturity "but also to provide 
moisture for the sowmg of the rabt crops Should no ram fall at this 
period, or if water cannot be produced from artificial sources, the plants 
will wither and become only fit for fodder but if seasonable showeis 
fall or the crops are watered from ahars, patns or canals, the nee 
comes to matunty m November or December ’ At present (1953 54) 
the total area on which the iice is grown comes to 11,74,387 acres 
The aghant or winter nee is grown on 11,61,560 acres This shows an 
enormous fall in the area under nee It is difficult to account for the 
fall But it may be said that till recent years the ^stem of collecting 
statistics was somewhat fanity It may also bo mentioned that the 
system of patns and ahars, which was excellent at the time of 
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Mr 0 ilalley has gone oat of order and the agriculture has been to a 
great extent left at the mercy of the -vagaries of monscon 

Other Unds of rice . — Mr O’Malley further mentions “ Some 
wnter rice known as baog is not transplanted, it is sown broadcast 
on low lands at the commencement of the rams, and also in jears in 
winch there has not been wifficient moisture to allow of transplantation 
at the proper time The bhadoi nee, whicli covers 20,000 acres is also 
sown broadcast in Jime or July and not transplanted, it is regarded as 
a GO daj crop, and is generally harvested in August or September 
There is another kmd of rice, known as the boro or sprmg nee, which 
18 sown in January, transplanted after a month and cut m April It is 
grown only on marsh lands and in the beds of shallow streams, and the 
aiea cultivated with it is msignificant ” 

Mr O'Malley further mentions 

* A noticeable feature of rice cultivation is the way m which it is 
conducted religiously according to lunar* astensms (nakshatras) The 
seed beds throughout the country are, if possible, sown within a period 
of 15 days, called the Adra nakshatra, which lasts from about the 20th 
June to the 5th July Transplantation from the seed beds goes on during 
the i’jiuarba^, PuKh and Asres nakshatras (18th July — ^16th August) 
The water on the fields in which the young plant has grown up after 
transplantation is regularly drained off in the Utra nakshatras (12th — 
25tb September) — a period when as a rule, there is little ram, and 
after the exposure of the sod to the air and son, the usual heavj ram of 
the Hathtya iioksliatra (26th September — 7th October) is awaited 
After this, it is the universal custom to keep the fields wet during the 
Cliitm nakshatra (8th — ^20th October), and at the commencement of 
the Sncatt nakshatra (21st October — 3rd November) they are again 
drained, and the paddj is left to itself till the Bisakha nakshatra (4tU — 
loth November) when it is cut 


A.ltbougU there are sometimes slight variations in the times of 
sowing and transplanting from those given above, yet the culti- 
vators are alwajs extremely strict in drainmg off the water from the 
fields m the Utra nakshatra It may be said that every cultivator 
begins, if be pos-sibly can, to Jet off the water on the first day of that 
vakshalra, and ting is done without any hesitation, in the country 
commanded by the canals becau’se the cultivators look to the Irrigation 
authorities to supply them with water, whether the Hathtya ram fails 
entirelv or not It is generally agreed that after this drainmg (nigar) 
Tjce plants cannot exist for more than from 15 to 20 days, unless 
watered, without rapid deterioration, and as no r\ot will, under an\ 
circumstances, take water till the Hatfuls nnlshafra has commenced 
le Canal Department is called upon to imgato withm a very few days 
every acre under lease If water is delayed a week after it is wanted 


«i.«i *i!^**^*^° are calculbled accord ijg to phases of the moon they vary 

? rom English dolt's, hut the greatest vanalion 13 only of fire dars 
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at this 8ta"e, the crop sufTers, if it is dclajcd three %\eeks, it vrithers 
bcjond redemption ” 

ObserNQtions of Mr O'Malley ba\e not undergone nn> change 
nor they are expected to see any change unless some great innoiation 
15 made in the method of cultixation or in the \ancties of crop 
cultivated IIoTveicr, it may be mentioned here that the Development 
Department has taken mterest to popularise the Japanese method of 
cultivation and has dcmonstnled the method on some selected plots of 
land The yield has been found to be satisfactory But under this 
method also the rule of iiah%hafra has more or less got to be observed 

BhaHot Crop; 

Writing about Ihadoi crops Mr. O’Malley states 
" The bhadoi crops require plenty of ram with intervals of bright 
sunshine to bring them to maturity and constant weeding is nece«sarv 
for a good harvest The time of sowing depends on the breaking of 
the monsoon, if the rainfall is earlv, they are sown in tlie beginning 
of June, but they can be sown as htc as the middle of July without 
the prospect of the crop being lost Haneshng usuilly extends from 
the IBth July to the 15th October 

“ The principal hhitdot crop is mania (Elciisnte corocana), a 
valuable millet, occupying a normal area of 77,000 acres, which «s 
sown at the commencement of the rainy season and cut at the end of 
it It IS partly sown broadcast and partly transplanted to ground that 
afterwards gives a winter crop The gram is largely consumed by the 
poorer classes in the form of or is converted into flour and made 

into a coarse bread, in bad seasons when the rice crop fails, it supports 
the people till the spring crops have been harvested 

‘ Nest m importance to marua comes maize (Zea mays) or Indian 
com (tnakai), which is raised on 63,000 acres, it is sown from the 20th 
June to the 20tb July and cut from the 15th July to the 15th -^.ugus* 
Besides bemg consumed in the form of bread or as sattii the voung earo 
while still green are often parched in the cob, and so eaten \mong 
millets ]Oicar (Sorghum vuJgare) is grown on 19 000 acres, and lodo 
(Paspahiin scrohtcuJalum) is a favourite crop sown on poor lands earlv 
in the rams and reaped after they are over It is millet cheaper than 
nee, which is popular with the poorer classes as it can be readily grown 
on an inferior soil, it is eaten boiled like nee or sometimes in chapatis 
but IS not very nutritious The chief oil seed grown at this time of the 
year is til or gmgelly (Sesamtim tndtctim) which is sown m July and 
reaped m September, its total acreage is about 10 000 acres The 
castor oil plant (Rtcinus communis) is sown from the 20tb Jnne to the 
Ist August and is cut from the 29th December to 30th April 

Since then no noticeable change excepting m the acreage of land 
occupied by different crops has taken place At present (19o3 54) 
mania occupies 17,779 acres maize 33,373 acres and til or gingelh 
4,295 acres 
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Rabt Crops, 

"Wiile writing abo'ut rabi crops Mr O'Malley mentions in the old 
District Gazetteer 

' Ploughmg of the fields for the rabt crops commences early m the 
rams and is continued at convenient intervals, sufficient time being 
given to allow the upturned soil to be exposed to the air In the case 
of clay sods m umrrigated parts more frequent ploughing is necessary 
for all Tabt crops because otherwise the soil would become so hard that 
if there was no ram at the sowing time, a crop could not be sown The 
time of sowing robi is generally regulated by two circumstances — the 
heavy rams of the HntTitj/a iiatshutra (26th September to 7th 
October) and the approaching cold season If sown too late, the plants 
wdl not become strong enough to lesist the cold, if sown too early, 
the heavy ram will probably drown the seed and sprouting crop and 
so necessitate the re sowing The cultivators are thus anxious to sow 
as soon as the heavy rams have ceased and the general rule is that tlie 
proper time for sowmg most rabt crops is the Clntra Nalshatra (8tli to 
20th October), and that it must not be delayed beyond the Smati 
nakshaira (2l8t October— 3rd November) A sufficient supply of water 
is essential at this time, later on several waterings are required, and if 
there is no ram, the ciops ha%e to depend on well inigation They 
are finally harvested between the last week of February and the middle 
of April 


The most important of the cereals is wheat, which occupies 
altogether l,3i,000 acres It is generally sown broadcast on «andy 
sod, and requires as a rule four wntenogs It is frequently sown on 
lands from which a crop of early nee has been taken, and is often sown 
together with barley or with gram, mustard or linseed The stubble 
IS grazed by cattle, and the pounded straw (blaisa) is used as fodder 
About half the area under wheat, oi 70,000 acres, is occupied by barley 
(Hordcutn rulgare), which is sown partly with wheat, partly by itself 
and partly uith pulse Like wheat, barley is sown broadcast and 
requires four waterings 


The other great cla'ss of rabt crops consists of pulses of which 
gram or bf/uf (Cicer arietiiintn) is by far the most extensively grown as 
a nomal area of 30 000 acres is gi\ea up to it Besides forming an 
txcollent fodder for fattening horses this pulse is eaten b\ the natives 
m all stages of its gronth The young leaf is eaten and the gram is 
*:put and converted into dal or pounded into roftit Among other crops 
uicntioned peas the chma millet (Pninnim inibaceiim) 
« fit (iJohcJiov bt/Iorus) and ranous pulses and lentils such as rahar 
^njantis viilirus), tnas„n (Crvum lent) and Uiesari (Lathyrut saUc is) 
named is frequently •^)wn broadcast among the nee 
1 ) e It requires no care and tlie grain is oaten in the form of dal 
as Hour cooked m gbre, l)(> tbe poorer classes If eaten in exce«s it 
I romices a form of paraKsis known na lathvnsm '• 
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Oil seeds 

Kegardmjr oilsicds O'Mallej observes as follows 

“ The oil *:ecds f)ccup\ nn imj)ortint jiosition among the rohi crops 
TIjo cinef is linseed {Lintim itxitatiutmtim), vliich is grown on a 
normal area of 80,000 acres It now forms one of the chief articles of 
export, and cNerj jear man\ thousands of maunds are sent out of the 
district The other principal oil seeds are mustard and rape which are 
raised on G2 000 acres ” 

The obsenations of Mr 0’Malle\ in the nbo\e paragraphs still hold 
more or le'^s true At present (1953 51) wheat is grown on 16G,G55 
acres, harle\ on 41,908 acres, gram or biuit on 211,480 acres, linseed 
on 11,812 acres, and mustard and rape on 7,508 acres 

Orann Cnors 
Cotton 

Begarding cotton 0 Mallev mentions 

“ The fibre crops of Gaya are inconsiderable, tbe normal area under 
cultnation being only 1,000 acres Thirty ^>ears ago the cultivation of 
cotton was earned on to a considerable extent in the Jahanabad sub 
dnasion, and also in the Kawada sobdiMsion and to the west of the 
district about Daudnagar, and in the beginning of last century it was 
much more extensive, as the cloth factones at Jahanabad, Daudnagar 
and elsewhere created a demand for the raw product The local 
cotton industry has now been ruined by tbe competition of imported 
piece goods, and the area under cotton has shninh till it now amounts 
to only 300 acres '' No cotton is grown now m the district 

Indigo 

Mr O’Malley further writes “ Indigo is another crop the 
cultivation of which has been practically abandoned, though it has ne^er 
reallv flourished ra Gaya In 1812 Dr Buchanan Hamilton wrote 
that indigo was of little importance and its cultivation was on the 
decline Later, however, European enterpnse took up the industry 
and several factories were established in the west of the district 
There were a large indigo concern at Sipah commonly known as the 
Arwal Concern and a factory at Tararb near Daudnagar, with out works 
at Pura, a hamlet of Kaler village on the Son and at Baghoi on the 
banks of the Punpim, tbe whole being known as the Daudnagar Concern 
The industry with difficulty sunived the Mutmy, when all the 
factories were dismantled and the labourers dispersed and from that 
time its growth rapidly declined until 1878 when the mtroduction of 
the Son Canal system converted the poorest landa m this part mto the 
most fertile Indigo was then, entirely dropped giving way to 
Zamindan management, a safer and more profitable undertaking The 
cultivation IS now practically extmet and mdigo is grown onlv on 
100 acres ” The cultivation of mdigo has now been totally abandoned 
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Opium, 

^Yben the old District Gazetteer \ras being vsritten, cultivation ot 
poppv nai? considered as tlic most important as not onU uas the normal 
mei under the plant considerable <51,000 acres!, but the price obtained 
for the crude opium rendered it a lery \aluable crop The opium nas 
grovrn onK on Government account 

Mr O’Mallej further remarks m the old District Gazetteer 

“ There is a tendeno) for the cultivation of poppy to 

decrease as jear by year it is becoming less profitable to the rjots 
CuUivators were gradually taking to tbc cultnation of sugarcane 
potatoes, chillies and vegetables This prewess was further quickened 
bv the fact that the \alue of cereals has increased in recent years while 
the price paid for crude drug remains stationaiy, and m the decade 
ending in 1903 01, the area under poppy has decreased m the Gaya 
Sub \gency from 58,900 highas to 41,000 htghfls and in the Tehta 

Sub-\gency from 12,900 bijlias to 41,000 613/105 " The cultisation 

of poppy has non been completely abandoned 

Sugarcane 

In 1884 less than 13 000 acres were estimated under tins crop 
The acreage rose to 30,100 m 1901 05 The increase is partlv due to 
introduction of Son Canal system in the west of the district The industry 
got another stimulus by the introduction of iron roller mills worked 
by bullock power, invented by the proprietors of Dilna estate m 
Shahabad m 1874 and hence known as Bibia mills In spite of the 
conservatism of cultivators the new machine got populantv and the 
old fashioned appliances which necessitated the cutting up of the cane 
and eitracted a fraction of the juice was not m use during the time the 
old DHrict Gazetteer was being wnllen A sugar factory of 850 tons 
was established in 1933 at Guraru This gave another fillip to the 
industry The area under cultivation of sugarcane was 27,224 acres m 
1953 54 The acreage has declined, but efforts are being made to 
increase it 

Recently the Department of Agriculture hag mtroduced a scheme 
foi cane development in the district The area in which the scheme 
hag been introduced comprises of reserved areas of the Eobtas Indus 
tries, Ltd , the Sugar Factory, Dalmianagar and the Gaya Sugar Mills 
Ltd , Guraru and also the area m the vicinity of Warsahganj The 
hsed for the organisation for five year period beginning from 
19ow IS 20 tons of sugarcane to the acre, 13 per cent sugar in bags and 120 
days crusb against the present 14 tons per acre sugarcane, 10 per cent 
sugar and 95 days’ crush 

It ig hoped that this new scheme for the development of sugar 
cane will further add to the development of sugarcane cultivation in the 
tstnet The acreage under this crop will also increase 

IS considered as one of the most profitable crops grown 
m the district It is a crop which not only evbausts the soil, ^fcjit 
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occupies the ground for a long period, extending over a vear It i 
phnted during Februarj or March in cuttings of about a foot m lengtl 
placed m rows about 2 feet apart "When the plant begins to cprout 
It is Well watered and the surrounding earth is loosened I2ich planl 
grows into a cluster which are geucrallv ready for cutting m Januarv 
or rebnnrv Ihc crop requires great care, and must have 7 or 6 
waterings, even if othei crops have to do without water in coueequence 

■Vegetables and Fruits 

The soil being raainlj clajev, there has been little scope of 
orcharding However, mangoes, plums, guavas and orange are 
cultivated m eorae areas Of tlie other cultivated fruits the commoncbt 
are the plantain, litchi, jack*fruit, custard apple and hel fruit The 
khajur tree is cultivated abundantly for the sake of its juice, winch is 
made into liquor, and the mahtia flower is used for the manufacture of 
country spirit, and is also eaten by the poorer classes, especially by tho«e 
living near the jungles The cultivation of the climbing vine pan, the 
leaves of which arc chewed with stipart or arcca nut is carried on to a 
considerable extent at Ketki and some neighbouring villages m the 
Aurangabad subdivision, and at Tungi and Feodha in the ICawada 
subdivision 

Vmong vegetables, potato is leading, having an acreage of about 
7,000 Onion, lady's finger, cauliflower, tomato cabbage, carrot, 
brinjal, turnip, ground nut, pumpkins gourds yams, cucumbers and 
melons are also cultivated Among condiments the favourite is the 
chilli, but turmeric, coriander and ginger are al'so grown 

The acreage under the above can be mcreased with the possibilities 
of assured irrigation m many of the areas Special efforts have to bf* 
made to concentrate on citrus particularly orange for which there is 
enough scope m this district Top working of plums and planting 
huddled citrus plants will go a long wav to help the plantation Uten 
tion has also to be given to other important fruits like banana, guava 
and pine apples, which can be made to grow with some efforts 

Use of better seeds and a«^ured irrigation are the kev pomts for 
mcreasmg the area under vegetables There is a verv good ‘scope of 
increasmg the area under potato and onion for market supplv The'se 
are already being grown extensively now Facilities of cold storage is 
helpful m this direction 

Figures mentioned below show the area occupied by fruits and 
vegetables in the district — 

Fruit Orchards (1935 50 
Area in acres (State figures within brackets) 

Iklango — ^900 (217 517) Plums — 500 (6 000) 

Banana — 400 (20,800) Orange — 56 (1 0S4) 
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VtQetables, 


Arei m acres (State 
Potaio — 7,000 (53,550) 
Qaioa— 1,300 (23,489) 
Cauliflower — 315 (0,749) 
Tomato — 55 (5,119) 


witlnn brackets) 

Cabbage — ‘12 (581) 
Carrot— 52 (l.Oai) 

Tuniip — 128 (1,745) 

Okra (I F )— 375 (5.100) 


figures 


L-ind Improvement and Acricultor vl Lo\>s 


In the old Distiict Gazetteer ilr O'Mallej has remarked that 
loans under the Land Improvement lioans Act were taken by the people 
With fair readmesa and that the amount advanced under the agncul- 
tunats’ loans was comparativelj email flhe latter was devoted 
to the purchase of seed and cattle and the lormer to the improve- 
ment of extension of the means of irrigation such as the 
maintenance and repair of artificial embankments, water channel and 
reservoirs The following table will show the total amount advanced 
m 1947-48 to 1051 52 — 

Land Improvement Agriculturists’ loan 



loan 



Ks 

Bs 

1917.48 

1,000 

1,000 

194849 

42,000 

1,07, 3-10 

1949 50 

32,530 

00,550 

1950 51 

90,650 

1,3S>330 

1951 52 

1,26,065 

13,01,850 


Sand clearance loan is also given to the agriculturists to clear sand 
from fields and make them cultivable, where possible 

Extension of CuLTiVAnov 

“ In 1876 the cultivated area was estimated as 17 28 and the 
uncultivated as li 19 lakh acres The average net area cultivated during 
the five years ending 1904 05 was 17 27 lakh acres The Final Eeport 
of the Survey and Settlement Operations (Gaya), 1911 — 1918 gives the 
net cultivated area as 18 29 lakh acres and current fallows as 1 37 lakh 
acres, companson with the 1951 figmes (based on average for five years 
preceding 1951) shows that in the mterven’ng period, 2 03 lakh acres 
of land have been brought under cultivation The culturable waste 
which wag 4 39 lakh acres at the time of Settlement has been reduced 
now to 1 64 lakh acres or l^ 2 90 lakh acres As the extension of area 
under cultivation accounts for only 2 03 lakh acres, the remaining 
87,000 acres must have been utilised for construction of houses, 
aerodromes, etc The area under current fallows has increased as 
coinpared with Settlement figums by 69 thousand acres The reason 
is that thg land newly brought under cultivation is mostly miiginal 
and which cannot be cultivated profitably every year The 1 64 lakh 
acres shown under cultivable waste consists mainly of — (1) bush 
jungles m the south and east of the district which considering the high 
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slope of tlic countrj cannot be reclaimed in nlan^ ca^es without starting 
a process of rapid soil erosion mer e\tcnsive areas, and (2) small bits of 
Milage common {patrinarrim) scattered all oacr the district nhicb serve 
e««entnl Milage needs Generalh speaking, therefore, the scope for 
further extension of cultivation is aery limited ” (Di«tnct Census 
Hand Book, Gaja, 1932) 

SfZL OF HOLDlxrS 

Tlio descnjition of everj lhou«and agricultural holdings in the Gaja 
district by si/e is ns follows — 

Upfo 50 cents — 20 2 per cent 
Upto 1 acre — ^13 G per cent 
Upto 2 acres — ^14 a per cent 
Upto 3 acres — 10 5 per cent 
Upto 1 acres — ^9 2 per cent 
Upto 3 acres— 5 5 per cent 
Upto 10 acres — 12 4 per cent 
Upto 15 acres — 3 2 per cent 
Upto 30 acre« — 3 0 per cent 
Upto 30 acres — 1 0 per cent 
Exceeding 30 acres-^ 3 per cent 
Irrigation 
S>/stem of Irngalion 

Topographv, soil and scantiness of total rainfall with ifs irregu 
lanty are the chief causes which have led the people of the district to 
devise a system by which the natural course of water m the nver is 
impeded and utilised for cultivation Writing about imgation in the 
old District Gazeteer of 1906 Mr O Mailer states 

“ The agncnltuval prospentv of Gaya depends in a unique degree 
on an extensive system of artihcial irrigation To the north-east the 
cultivators have the benefit of the Son Canals and are thus certain of 
an ample and regular supplv of water, but elsewhere the people are 
tiepenhent on me't'uohs o'l irrigation w’bich bare been practised Irom time 
immemorial This indigenous system is the outcome of the natural 
conditions and physical configuration of the country, and has been 
evolved to meet the obstacles which they place m the wav of cultivation 
The district is characterized by a scanty rainfall a rapid slope off which 
the water quickly runs and a soil which is either a stiff clay or a loose 
sand equally unreteotive of moisture To a mot of Eastern Bengal the 
country would seem utterly unsuited for nee cultivation both from the 
nature of the surface and the comparative scantiness of the ramfall 
But both difficulties hare been overcome by the mgenuity and industry 
of its inhabitants, who have devi’^ed a system by which the natural 
drainage is blocked and the water unpouaded for use and have also 
brought the rivers mto their services by dirertmg the water they bring 
down 
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“ The district is bounded on the south by the high lands of the 
Chotanagpur plateau and the spurs which project from it, and along 
the nortbem boundary it marches with the low-lymg plains of the 
Patna District The general slope is accordingly from south to north 
towards the Gauge tic -valley, and it is comparatively rapid, the average 
fall northwards being about aii. to four feet in the mile A number if 
wide rivers debouch from these southern hills and inteisect the district 
as they flow across it from south to north They are swollen torrents 
after heavy rainfall in the hills but the slope of the country is so gieat 
and their beds are so sandy, that the water is rapidly carried through 
the district or it percolates down through the land In order tlieiefoie 
to prevent the water being wasted m this way, long narrow artificial 
canals, called pains are led off from the rivers, by means of which the 
river water is conveyed to the fields The same rapid slope would also 
prevent the land fiom gaining the fuU benefit of the ram water were it 
allowed to flow unchecked, and the cultivation of the rice crop on 
which the people almost entirely depend, would be impossible, if the 
water were not impounded in extensive reservoirs, called ahars, which 
are formed by constructiug a senes of retaining embankments across 
the line of drainage The whole forms a most remarkable aud 
ingenious sjstem of artificial irrigation, which is admirably supple- 
mented by the manner m which the water is distnbuted from field and 
retained in them by a network of low banks In the cold weather, 
again, when the ahars have dried up and the patns no longer colitam 
water, the people can fall back on then wells, and thus the crops are 
protected from failure throughout the year ” 


An opinion somewhat contrary to the view expressed above was 
expressed by the Collector of Gaya (1947—1949) m the following words 
the recurrence of floods in the Gaya and the Tatna districts with the 
existence and characteristics of the private irrigation system m the 
Gaya district has not been adequately appreciated In my opinion the 
peculiar irrigation system was developed m Gaya district with the 
object, inter aha, to minimise the rush and speed of the flood water 
winch owing to the pioximity of the hvVls and the existence ol spurs 
even m the plains, would otherwise be overwhelming Catchments 
of embankments, diversionary channels (pains) and reservoirs, 
all these bring blessing not only to the crops but also do what a thick 
jungle does elsewhere, viz , holds back the water So long as these 
minor irrigation works in the Gaya district were kept m a reasonable 
state of repair, floods m the lower regions of Gaya and Patna districts 
were well under control 'Wlienever, there had been negligence 
devastating floods had followed In 1888-89 owing to the impoverish 
t'^ioco f^^djords were unable to keep the embankment in good order 
Ji k M V , ^ weakened banks particularlv m 

v«e ^,awaaa subdivision SimiUrly dunng the last 10—15 years owing 
reasons the irrigation works have been greatlv neglected 
♦Ka 1910 and 1948 have been largely due to the weakening of 

ie,a ion works They are bound to become a recurrent f'*ature 
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unless the Jmgation works in the Ifawada and Aurangabad subdins ons 
are strengthened " 

Pams 

Writing about patns Jlr O’Malley writes • 

“ The rainfall being often scanty and nntimelj, the s}stem of 
pains has been deviled in order to make the most of the scanty 
supply, by utilizing the ruer* for the purpose of cultivation The 
rivers of Giya have only a fitful flow, thej ma^ fill for 
a few days and be almost empty for the nest fortnight, 
and then fill again with a day or two's rainfall, but by means of the^e 
artificial channels the cultivators secure all the water they bring down 
Eougbly one-third of the total irrigation of the district maj be ‘'aid 
to be derived from pains 

’ Thej are led off from a pomt facing the current of the river, some 
waj upstream above the level of the land they are intended to'imgate, 
and it IS often 2 or 3 miles before the water of the pain reaches the 
level of the cultuation Some are large with manj distributaries and 
some small with few or no distributaries They are sometimes as much 
as 10, 12 or even 20 miles m length, and some of them irrigate hundreds 
of Milages The largest pains that feed a number of distributaries and 
irrigate many thousand acres are kmown as dasiatn pains, i e , literallv 
pams^ with 10 branches The mam channels are kmown as jiaiii^ and 
the smaller channels taking off from them are called bkoUas, while the 
smallest channels that lead immediately into the fields are knonn as 
1 arhas Where level of the country permits, the water is led into the 
fields from these paiiti and bhoUas by means of the J arhas, but \iliere 
the level of the water in putn or hhoXla is belon that of the fields on 
either side, the water is raised by some of the arfficial means in use in 
this part of the countrv, such as the lath hunri or leier and bucket, the 
water ba'sket called chain or sair, and the harm or wooden canoe shaped 
lift 

“ Dunng the rainy season from Julv to September, the pains are 
full and flow well, but as the rams cea>'e and the rivers dry up, the water 
lias io be Jed into the ,nai»i bx means of training works known a® 
dcrhtam or iialwflin In a year of scanty rainfall or when the ram has 
been untimelv, thece pains are of the greatest importance for the rice 
crop and the sowing of the rabi Should there be no ram at 
the time of the Hathnja nalshatra — that most critical period of the 
vear when water is absolutely essential to fill out the ripening grain, \ 
sudden actmt\ is at once seen lo the nvers Training works are 
Mgorously pushed on at the heads of the pains to try and lead into 
them every drop of water left m the beds of the nvers and the more 
wealthv landlortls can^e bandhs to be erected at cusioman places to 
block up water therein and thus giae it a head into some pain 

“ These channels have been constructed by the landlords who ire 
also respon'»ib!e for their maintenance — a work winch entails consider- 
able expense, as the pains quickly silt up owing to the sandv nature 
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oi tbe Tiver beds, and have to be cleared out every jear or two 
Ordinary pettj maintenance, however, such as the periodical clearance 
of -silt, the repair of small breaches, etc , is done by the cultivatois 
themselves under the goam system At the order of the landlord or his 
local agent or servant, the cultivators have to supplj one man per 
plough to turn out on these occasions and carry out the work, the 
peasauts come in a body, and this is called a goam. 

“ The pains are essentially private canals, and in the case of the 
more important which sene many villages, each village has its fixed 
turn of so many days and hours to use the water, these turns being 
assigned by mutual agreement or ancient custom This distribution ot 
the right of irrigation by turns (para) is known as parabandt In the 
case of the principil pains there is a celebrated register of the distri- 
bution — the Lai Baht — prepared by the former owners of the Tekari Baj, 
and the entnes ni this book are still accepted as evidence of the rights 
of the villages specified in it Disputes, however, frequently occur 
One village often, tries to get more water than it should, or else when 
the ninfall is scaice, villages lower down seek to get water befoie 
their proper turn, and the disputes sometimes terminate in blows, and 
occasionally in bloodshed Quarrels arc also common m regard to 
baiulhs or garfludw, erected across the pains or bhoUas to steal or divert 
the water, thus depriving lands further down of all supply, but 
considering the number of these channels and the vital importance of 
water lu years of unfavourable nmfall, and considering the fact that 
thev are all under the private control of the zammdars and tenants 
It IS surprising how few ca«es end seriously ” 

Observations made m the above paragraphs by Mr 0 Malley still 
hold more or Uss good Since the system of zammdan has been 
abolished in the district of Gava, the ownership of poin^ has vested 
into the Government 

Patuj which are silted up and when they do not function properly 
beneficiary tenants approach the authorities for getting the pains 
desilted or cleared up and after proper arrangement by Ancbal Adbikari 
they are taken up as emergency schemes under the Public Irngation 
^Vorks Act 

Ahars 

Begarding ahnrs or water reservoirs O IMalley observes 

Side by side with pern system is tha,t of ahors, the latter being 
■constructed essentially for the imgatjon of the high lands between the 
Tiaers which the jmns cannot serve, though some are also constructed 
lower levels where pams are practicable An alinr js an 
artificial catchment basin formed by blocking the drainage of the 
BUT ace water, or even by blocking a small drainage nvulet, and thus 
c mg up the water These catchment basins are neatly always of a 
rectangular shape, embankments being raised on three 
es of the rectangle, while the fourth side is left open for the drainage 
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^\flter to enter. Ov.jng to the slope of the land, the Inglicst embanh' 
ment is uiuall) on the north, and thts embankment gciurall} runs east 
and nest Troin cither side of it otiicr eiiibinivmonts project touth* 
nnrds, dtnnriishmg in height ns Ihej proceed, according os the le^cl of 
the giound rises In this na\ a three sided csteliment basin 19 forinel 
deepest nt the northern side, ulure there is slmis some arrangement 
to let out the natcr for tlie puniosc of irrigation at the s^xit where the 
drainage of the catchment would nalurallj ksuc if there were no 
embankments 

“ If the ahar is built on a drainage rivulet and thus receives the 
drainage of a larger area than its own, there js a spill or weir to pass 
oft surivlus water, which Tna> perhaps flow to another ahar further 
north In small ahars where the quniitit} of water banked up is not 
great, it is generally suflicionl to cut a narrow passage through the 
earthen bank at the deepest spot to draw oft the water as required If 
the mass of water is greater, a half pipe, formed out of the trunk of 
the palm tree and known as a donga, is let into the bank to protect 
it from excessne erosion; and if the ahar is a verj big one, a masonr> 
outlet 13 often built into the bottom of the bank which goes bj the 
name of bhao or bhoonri The diftcrent parts of an ahar also have 
distinctive names The bed inside the embankments is the pet or 
bell}, the banks are called jnnd, the side banks being known as along 
and the mam bank at the lowest side of the ahar as the pith or back — 
a name wbteh is also frequenti} given to the jiortioD behind the mam 
embankment 

“ When the water is wanted to irrigate, not the lands to the north, 
which are on a lower level but the lands to the east or west on the same 
or higher level, it is lifted by one of the methods for raising water 
mentioned above One or other of these lifts is erected on the edge of 
the ahars, and the water is raised into a channel on a higher level 
through which it flows to the field where it is required If the water 
in the ahar is low and does not reach the bank, a depression (kandart) 

IS dug by the side of the bank, and a small channel is cut from the deep 
part of the ahar leading into this depression Sometimes when the 
fevel of Che waCcr xs very fow, if is necessary ta employ a series of two 
or even three lifts to raise it to the level required 

‘ The prime value of these catchment reservoirs is that they store 
up the water that would otherwise be earned awaj by the naturally 
rapid dramage of the countiy They are in fact indispensable on the 
higher tracts that lie between the nver basins, firstly for irrigating the 
paddy as it grows up, and secondly for the sowing and germination of 
all the rabi crops On these high lands pains are not practicable and 
if it were not for the ahars, there would be no water available for the 
purpose of UTigation after the month of September Ahnost half the 
irrigation m the district is affected by the ahar system, which is quite 
distinct from that of genrabardt mentioned below and also from that 
of pain imgatiOD A pain may eventually lead into an ahar after it 
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has almost spent itself, but as already stated, pam irrigation is not po^si 
ble on the highest lands for which the ahars have been specially devi<5ed 
They are in fact usually constrncied on high lands in the parallel strips 
Iving between the rivers where the clay is comparatively hard and little 
silt accumulates whereas the pains take off from the sand laden rivers 
and irrigate the lands situated in the nver basins These ahars are 
often of great size, the largest irrigating about 1,000 acres They are 
usually kept m good repair, by digging a layer of soil from the bed of 
the ahars and heaping the soil on the banks As m the case of pains, 
small repairs are done by the tenants and large repairs requiring 
considerable expenditure are earned out by the landlords ” 

These observations still stand good to a great extent 
(Jenrabandt 

Writing about the system of genrabandi Mr 0 Malley states 
“ The system of ahors and pains which prerents the water escaping and 
makes it available for cultivaton is further supplemented by that known 
as gcjiroliojidi It has already been remarked that the country slopes 
gradually to the north and that the rivers and bill streams, issuing 
from the hills and flowmg northwards, intersect it and cut it up into 
a number of parallel strips Each of these watersheds again has a 
strong slope east and west from the centre down to the river beds, and 
much of the land is too high for artificial irrigation and depends for its 
moisture on the rainfall A senes of low retaining banks is therefore 
built across the line, which is connected by other banks running north 
and south The mam outer embankment (gherawa), which is about 
4 feet high, encloses a considerable area this is split up by minor embank 
ments called genera and witbm these again are low tanks (dI) round 
the fields This series of banks, which has aptly been described %s 
resembling an enormous chess board is admirably adapted for retaining 
the surface water, as not a drop is allowed to flon beyond their limits 
and the stiff soil is guen time to absorb the moisture This system is 
known as pcnrnbandi and is followed not only on the high lands but 
also m the irrigated area, in order to ensure the fullest possible use 
oing made of all the water available ’ This system of irrigation 
stands as it was 


Wells 

\s regards well irrigation Mr O Malley obsenes As water does 
not remain in the nvers for more than a few months and the poms 
3un!i\ dry up before the end of the year, irrigation muet be carried on 
rom fl/mrs or wells when this source of suppli fails In a dry season 
afmrs also drv up by the end of the year, and from January to June 
ra>ri falls Well irrigation 
cntireh confined to the immediate vicinity of the Milages, 
P°PP> and garden produce, Tnaraa, barley and similar crops 
No poppY ,s grown oenr (p C R C) ^ ~ 


82 Rar 
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arc grown, and %\bcre the produce is much better and more valuable 
than m the lands further from the Milage, which are irrigated from 
pauis and ahars. Perhaps 90 per cent of the wells m the district is 
m lands immediately adjoining the village, and they are hardly eve*' 
used for the khanf or the larger portion of the rahi crops Temporary 
wells are also commonly used in tracts where the soil is sandy or along 
water-courses Such wells afford considerable protection against 
drought to the poppy which is so laigely grown m the district, and also 
to other dry crops It has been estimated tint 12 or 13 per cent of the 
total imgation is effected from wells " Host of the observations of 
^fr O’Malley are not out of date At present (1955) the area irrigated 
by wells comes to 1,16 521 acres Total area irrigated h\ all sources 
comes to 12 62,014 acres Though irrigation from wells still continues, 
an improvement n seen by the use of Persian Wheels and Electric 
Grid svstem which assure more water-supply 

The following passages from tlie old District Gazetteer which still 
hold good are quoted — 

" iratcr h/£f — ^The methods of drawing and distributing water 
are tho«e common to the whole of Bihar, and here as elsewhere, the 
most usual contnvance for lifting it is the lath or lever This consists 
of a long beam working on an upnght forked post, which serves os a 
fulcrum, at oue end the beam is weighted with a log, stone or mass of 
dried mud, and at the other is a rope with a bucket attacked which 
when not in use rests above the well ^Mien water is required the 
coltirator pulls down the rope till the bucket is immersed, as soon as the 
extension is relaxed, the weight attached to the lever raises the bucket 
of Itself, and the water is then emptied and Jed by narrow channels 
into the fields Irrigation by means of the »>iof (leather backet) js much 
rarer "NMien this method is employed, water is raised by a large 
leather bucket secured to a rope, which passes over a rude wooden pulley 
supported bv a forked post, and is fastened to the yoke of a pair of 
bullocks These supply the motive power, for as soon as the bucket has 
been filled, they descend an mclmed plane varying m length with the 
depth of the well, and thus fanug it to the surface One man is 
required to look after the bullocks and another is stationed on the well 
to let down the mot and empty it when it comes to the surface 

“ Two other water lifts commonly osed are the karm and sair. 
The harm is a long wooden scoop, made out of a single piece of wood, 
hollowed out and shaped like one half of a canoe The broad open 
end of this scoop rests on the water channels leading to the field, and 
the pomted closed end is dipped mto the water, which is then raised 
by means of a lever overhead with a weight at the end of it This 
machine is used for lifting water either from the reservoirs (ahars which 
ate so numerous m the district) or from a lower to a higher channel 
where water is plentiful and the elevation small The satr or chanr is 
used when the quantify of water remaining is small, it is a tnangular 
basket made of bamboo with the edges raised on two sides, cords are 
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attached to each side, and these are held bjtvro men one standing on 
either side of the ditch from which the water has to be raised Holding 
the ropes attached to either side, they swing it backwards, and brmgmg 
It down sharply into the water, cany the forward motion of the swing 
through until the basket, now full of water, is raised to the lexel of the 
water-channel, when the contents are poured out 

Canals 

In the old District Gazetteer Mr O’Malley writing about canals 
mentions " The north western portion of the district is not depen- 
dent on the methods of irrigation mentioned above, as it is served by a 
portion of the Son Canal sjstem This system demes its supply from 
an amcut across the Son at Banm, which was begun in 1869, and com- 
pleted m 187o at a total cost of 15 lakhs of rupees The amcut or 
weir, which is 12,469 feet long, consists of a mass of rubble stone laid 
to a uniform slope and stiffened by walls of masonrj founded on 
shallow wells Scouring sluices are provided at either flank, and these 
are fitted with gates which can be opened or closed at any state of the 
nver other than high flood By means of these gates the level of the 
water in the pool above the weir can be kept at the height required to 
feed the canals Here the Mam Eastern Canal branches off and runs 
as far as the Poonpoon river, 8 miles to the east It was ongmally 
intended to carry this canal as far as the hIongb\r district, hut after 
bemg cut as far as the Poonpoon, the project was abandoned The Patna 
Canal leaves the Mam Eastern Canal 4 miles from the Son, and 
Tunning north through the pargana of Arwal almost parallel to the 
western boundary of Gaya, eventually joms the Ganges at Digha 
between Bankipur and Dmapur Its total length is 79 miles of which 
43 miles he within this district, where it imgates parts of the parganas 
of Siris, Dadar and Gob, and the greater part of A^al The total area 
commanded by these two canals and their distnbutanes is' 1,70,000 
acres, bemg bounded on the north by the Patna district, on the south 
by the Grand Trunk Hoad, on the east by the river Poonpoon and on 
by the Son It is estimated that 1,66,000 acres are annually 
TOgable, but the area actually irrigated has never been anjthmg like 
this figure In 1904 05 It was 56.400 acres, of which 48,700 acrcb 
'^der nee Though the area actually under irrigation is even 
onlj one third of that ungable, it has been expanding speedily, 
fimrt I A " The total area 

by the Sou Canal system at present (1955) comes to 1,29,852 

tollnw? further mentions shoot the canal adirnnKlrstion as 


“ Supenntenamg 

Enemppr’ by an Executive Engineer and an Assistant 

ana the K'ponsible for the maintenance of the canals 

conduct of irrigation operations and a separate establishment is 
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entertained for the collection of the revenue The irrigated area li 
divided into blocks, the lease of all the lands m each bloch being 
arranged so as to lapse m the same year; and m fixing the period of tlie 
leases efforts are made to see that leases for an equal area expire each 
year. Water is supphed to the cultivators on application on a prescribed 
form, the year bemg divided into three seasons, that is, hot weather, 
khanf and rabt A date is fixed for each season, and the lease or pennit 
granted for that season is only m force for that particular penod 

“ Besides the season leases, there are long-term leases, or leases 
for a penod of seven years, which are granted at a somewhat reduced 
rate These long term leases are only granted for compact blocks 
defined by well marked boundanes of snch a nature that the leased 
lands can be clearly distmgoished from the adjommg unleased lands, 
and al'O so situated that unleased lands will not be ordinarily irrigated 
by water supphed for the land mcluded m the block These boundanes 
are mentioned on the application for the lease on receipt of which a 
special report is submitted to the Snbdivisional Canal Officer If the 
lease is likely to be approved he issues orders for the block to be 
measured, and a detailed khasra, or measurement of each cultivator s 
holdmg IS then made The lease is finaUy approved by the Divisional 
Canal Officer who issues the penmt, but before this can be done, e\er> 
cultivator who has fields withm the block, must sign bis name against 
the area which has been measured, and which wiU be assessed m his 
name In order to admit of a lease getting water for the season, 
provisional permit is granted for the season on the area onginally applied 
for, tins permit is cancelled when the long lease permit is finallv 
granted Fields which cannot be ordmanly irrigated, or for which 
canal water is not ordmanly required can be excluded from the block 
such fields bemg duly noted m the Khasra or measurement paper 

“ In these long term leases water rates are charged for the area 
measured and accepted by the cultivators, whether water is required or 
not, and the channel by which the area is ungated as well as the 
name of its owner must be registered In rabt and hot weather leases 
water is supplied on appbcation, and water rates are levied on the 
actnal areas irrigated, and not necessarily on those epecified m the 
application In order to assist the Canal Department as far as possible 
in regnlating and distnbutmg the water to the different cultirato-s 
named m the leases, lambardars or headmen are appointed these are 
inflnential men of the village, who are appomted on the approval of the 
majonty of the cultivators, concerned Their dutv is to assist in 
measurements, to give m the names of the cultivators of the different 
holdings, and to see that water is properlv distributed over the levied 
area For the«e duties they are paid a commission of 3 per cent on the 
total a==essment of long leases and of 2 per cent on season leases 

The canal administration now is a direct re«ponsibihtv of the 
irrigation staff and under the supervision of a Depntv Collector 
with bis headquarters at Arrsh 
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The following passages occur in the old District Gazetteer in 
respect of the working of the indigenous system of irrigation — 

“ Canal irrigation has turned a most unfertile tract, a large part of 
which was sandy and unproductne, into a region of rich fertility It 
serves, however, but a comparatively small portion of the district, and 
the remainder is dependent on the indigenous methods of irrigation 
mentioned above ihece can be no doubt that the latter system la 
absolutely indispensable, and that without it a large portion of Gaya 
would be conierted into barren waste The construction and mainte 
nance of these irrigation works is consequently a matter of supreme 
importance, but unfortunately there is a tendency of let them fall into 
disrepair Owing to the general prevalence of produce lents and the 
physical and climatic condition that necessitate the upkeep of artificial 
works of irrigation, the duty of mauguratmg and mamtammg them lies 
to a peculiar extent upon the landlords The ryots could not or would 
not combine of their own accoid to keep them up Individually, 
thej have not the capital necessarj to undertake expensive works of 
such magnitude, and collectively they have not yet acquired sufficient 
self reliance to unite among themsehes for the purpose of constructing 
them Ihe result is the customary obligation of tbe landlords to 
construct and maintain these works of public utility, but the latter 
are always alive to tbe necessity and advantage of domg so This is 
particularly the case with pains which are apt to be neglected while 
there IS a more serious danger in tbe fact that no new poins of any 
considerable size are being constructed Tbe largest of these irrigation 
channels, and those that serve the greatest number of villages, were 
made many years ago, and when larger areas were under the control 
of single zammdars, and tbe local authority of these zamindars to 
enforce their orders and wishes was more absolute than it has been, or 
can be, under tbe restrictions imposed by the legislation of more recent 
times As a general rule, no large poin is now excavated, and many of 
the largest of former times have fallen mto disrepair and e\en disuse 
This result is due to the gradual disintegration of property, the pateeU 
mont of proprietary rights which has been encouraged by modem 
legislation Where formerly there was a single Zamindar m more or 
le^s absolute authority, there are now perhaps fifty petty land holders, 
who^e interests conflict or whose relations are so strained that they 
can ixcicr combine to cany out a work of mutual benefit As an 
instance of tins it wiU be suflicient to cite the case of a pam now m 
almost complete disuse, which is reported to have served a hundred 
Mihgos m its dav This pain passed through a tract of country, 
to three successive years of scanty rainfall, scarcity was 
holu Collector endeavoured to persuade all the land- 

renii^ tnrougn whoso properties the channel passed, to combine and 
11 certain remedy against scarcitv in the future These 

ere unsuccessful many of the Zamindars were quarrellmg and 
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engaged in litigation inter se, and nothing would induce them to carry 
out the work 

“ Not only are pains liable to be neglected owing to the sub 
division of proprietary rights, but their number is apt to dimm ish owing 
to the want of a proper headwork to control the inflow, as well as to 
regulate the water-level of the channel at its entrance Much damage 
IS caused by perns scouring out the head and sometimes such widening 
and deepening results m the channel of the pain becoming ultimately the 
course of the nver In this way, the origmal bed of the nver becomes 
silted up, the tract of country formerly irrigated from it by other patm 
taking off lower down are left without means of irrigation, and cultivated 
lands are converted into waste while the mam stream, havmg adopted 
the artificial channel of the patn, cut away the adjommg land and 
floods and depreciates other lands by a deposit of sand ’ 

A good deal of changes have taken place smee then In view of 
the slackness on the part of landlords the Bihar Private Brigation 
Works Act of 1922 was promulgated with a view to puttmg pressure 
on the landlords for proper care and maintenance of irrigation facilities 
to the respective tenants Moreover, the Collectors were now em 
powered to take notice of petitions filed by the tenants and were autho 
need to select agency for execution of imgation schemes and get the 
work completed The landlords concerned were called upon to pay the 
amount incurred towards completion of irrigation schemes This 
procedure operated till March, 1948 Since 19fe-49 Government have 
been paymg increasing attention to expansion and development of 
Mmor Imgation Schemes and have been ahottmg considerable amount 
for minor irrigation works m all important sectors of this district 

The prmciple now m rogue is that 50 per cent is to be raised on 
contributory basis from the beneficiary landlords and 60 per cent of the 
cost is being met by Government The result is that substantial progress 
has been achieved and adequate momentum has been gamed m pushing 
up various schemes of mmor imgation A number of schemes have 
been taken up and completed and all these have tended to impro\e the 
fertility of the soil and has contnbuted to larger production of crops 

The followmg figures will indicate the number of schemes taken 
up, completed and the amount spent towards these from 1948-49 to 
1954-55 

Statement of Mtnor Imgatwn Worhs 




Nurab«r of 

■Number of 



SnbdiFiBion 

Bcfaemea 

Bchemea 

Amount spent 



token up 

completed 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 






194S 49 

Sadar 

146 

101 

2,51,666 0 0 

1 40 243 0 0 

Aurangabad 

102 

92 


Jabanabad 

16 

48 

1 03 "00 0 0 



lOJ 

9S 

187 000 0 0 


909 337 C 8 009 0 0 
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Year 

Subdivision* 

Number of 
schetuea 
taken ap 

Number of 
schemes 
completed 

Amount spent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 





Ns a p. 

1949 50 


449 

254 

5,25,995 0 0 


■luraagabad 

2^1 

158 

2,33,061 0 0 







Katvada 

190 

184 

2 82 193 0 0 



947 

665 

11.70,618 3 6 

1950 51 


922 

535 

7 87,000 0 0 


Aurangabad 

270 

188 

2,60,000 0 0 



212 

134 

1 33,000 0 0 


Nawada 

225 

187 

2,70,000 0 0 



1,629 

1,042 

14,50 000 0 0 

1951 59 


444 

329 

10,16,212 0 0 


Aurangabad 

148 

124 

2.73 830 0 0 


•Tahanabad 

102 

04 

S, 80 000 0 0 


Nawada 

112 

102 

3 31.441 0 0 



800 

640 

10,04,492 0 0 

1052 63 

Sadar 

80 

67 

1,13 545 0 0 


Aurangabad 

23 

15 

25.681 0 0 


Jahanabad 

21 

21 

1 07.442 9 0 


Rawada 

20 

8 

24,018 0 0 



. 144 

111 

2 70,686 0 0 

1953 54 

fiadar 

151 

60 

1 22,784 0 0 


Aurangabad 

88 

46 

1,25,000 0 0 


Jahanabad 

65 

38 

90 000 0 0 


Nawada 

41 

40 

1,02,788 7 6 



333 

184 

4 02.573 7 6 

1054 55 

Sadar 


07 

2.65 578 0 0 


Jahanabad 


20 

36,023 0 0 


Aurangabad 


15 

22,800 0 0 


Xawada 


8 

20,336 0 0 

— - 



140 

3 44,737 0 0 
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Cottle 

f ihe district of Gaja local breed of cattle are generally fonnd but 
Jiflrtrt purjwses mostly bachaur breed are preferred Very few 

niifi found for cart purposes and very few cows of Sbahabad 

urR creed of cattle* are found for milk purposes The local breed 

are mostly of poor quality 
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III the old District Gazetteer Mr 0 Malle\ nientioiicd “ The 
cattle are specnll) small in the eoutli, and in consequence of tlieir poor 
pbjEique, three bullocks, mz , a pair under i shaft and a leader attached 
in front of the shaft, are constantK u«5ed to draw a loaded cart 
Similar condition is still continuing The cattle falling north of 
the Grand Chord lt'nhva\ are on the whole in better condition than 
those of the south llic best t\pe of cattle both m respect of condi 
tion and breed is localised m the canal zone from Ohra to Arwal The 
cause maN be attributed to scarcity of fodder, which in the south due 
to insufliciencv of moisture, is more acute than in the north The breed 
also IS such that a better and strong cattle cannot be esi>ccted 
Ttndencj of people towards the upkeep of animal is b^ far no loss 
responsible for this as only 6 per cent are interested m the animal 
upkeep 

Cattle generally are utilised for plough and cart purposes In 
hillj and some other tracts male buffaloes are also employed for plough 
as well as for cart purposes 

Rccentlv some bulls, especially hanana and tharparkar bolls, base 
been issued to cattle breeders to improye the cattle breed The dietri 
botion of bulls started from 1918 and an appreciable number of 
progenj have been produced, which bay© been tatoood for identifi 
cation purposes Tins has been supplemented bv the establishment 
of two artidcia! insemination centres, mz , at Ga\a and Jahanabad 
Fodder seeds hay© been distributed m the district free of cost or on 
nominal price to the interested cattle keepers m order to sohe the 
fodder problem Napier, burseem, and teosentle fodder seeds are 
getting favour in the hands of cattle owners although extensive 
propagation is impeded by the lacR of irrigational facilities 

Buffaloes 

The chief value of buffaloes lies m the fact that they yield mot© 
milk than cow But these are also mostlv non de^cript tjpe and have 
on the whole aeiy hmited capacity of milk production At times 
buffaloes are also used in plough and cart 

"Very tecewtly & ledeemyng fealwT© was noticed m buffalo bteed 
Murra breed has emerged out doe to breedmg with the strong mtirra 
buffalo bulls straying away mostlv from Shahabad distnct A few 
have also been imported from the Punjab The effects of improve 
ment aie specially visible m Arwal and Daudnagar areas 
Co7»mon Cattle Diseases 

The diseases with which animals generally suffer m the district 
are (i) rinderpest, (it) hcemorrhagic septicsemia, (tit) anthrax 
(ip) black quarter, (®) foot and month d-seases and (ri) bovine surra 

There had been 62 outbreaks of hemorrhagic septiCiBima with 275 
seizures and 178 deaths 33 outbreaks of anthrax with 172 seizures and 
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129 deaths, 7 outbreaks o£ black quarter vrith 24 Seizures and 
17 deaths, 27 outbreaks of foot and mouth diseases with 603 seizures 
and no death and 20 outbreaks of bovine surra with 7 seizures and 
6 deaths in the district of Gaja m the jear 1951 52 

VeteTinoTi/ Hospitals and Dispensaries 

There are four veterinary ho^tals m the district, namely, at Gaja, 
Aurangabad, Nawada and Jabanabad, where livestock are cured of 
diseases as indoor and outdoor patients There are also thirteen 
veterinary dispensaries in the district at Sadar Gaja, Tekan, Wazirganj, 
Sherghati, Imamgan], Eafigan||, Daudnagar, Nabmagar, Kawada, 
Warsahganj, Eajauli, Jahanabad and Arwa! One more dispensary is 
about to be started by tbe Government at Fatebpur shortly Each 
veterinary dispensary has two Field Veterinary Dispensaries under it 
These are attended by the touring Veterinary Assistant Surgeons on 
every week day 

Id the four veterinary hospitals 423 m patients, and 7,507 out- 
patients received treatment and 1,811 scrub bull calves were castrated by 
Burdizzo’s methods in the year 1951 52 

In the dispensaries 24,189 patients of bovme, equme and other 
species of animals received treatment for non contagious diseases 
whereas 442 cattle received treatment for contagious diseases, 8 693 
scrub bull calves were also castrated m tbe year 1951 52 

The following passage is quoted from the old Distnct Gazetteer 
of lOOG to give the reader a comparative view of the subject in 
<luestion — 

The diseases most prevalent among cattle are rinderpest and 
foot and mouth diseases over 1,000 cases of rmderpest 
and 550 cases of foot and mouth diseases were reported in 
1903 04 Veterinary assistance is afforded by itinerant 
Veterinary Assistants and as also by veterinary dispensary 
nhich the Distnct Board maintains at Gaya 70 horses 
and 81 cattle were treated as m patients at this dispensary 
in 1904 05 and 352 horses and 644 cattle as out patients ’ 

^be following cattle fairs and shows are held every year in 

(0 Bh^unda, Shergbatty, Mahkar (Amraut), Barachatty and 
Dbarhar under Sadar subdivision 

(lO Kako and Manikpur under Jelianabad subdivision 

(iii) Deskund, Kara and Benawan under Aurangabad 
subdiMsion 

attended by tbe touring Vetermarv Assis 
Surgeon of the respective localitv 
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A Goshala Impro\cn]cnt Scbcroo has also been launched m the 
district Under this scheme 4 pedigreed tharparkar bulls have been 
supplied to goshalas Warsaliganj, Jahanabad, Eaniganj and Deokund 
yoshahv ha%e been supplied with one hull each Besides assistance has 
aUo been ofTered to llieso goshalas for providing grazing land and for 
fodder cultivation , irrigation facilities, etc Transport facilities for 
cattle and cattle foods and vetennatj aids have also been given to these 
goshalas 

Aboveraentioncd facts disprove, though not totallv, the remark of 
Mr 0 Mallcy, namely, “ the stock has htllc chance of improvement 
as besides the want of careful and systematic breeding, there is 
difiicuU} m oblaming pasturage *’ 

Hides and hones from the district arc exported to Calcutta and 
Madras as there is no tannery m the district 



OHAPTER X 
XATUEAIi CALAMITIES 


Floods. 

In the last District Gazetteer of Gaya, published in 190G, L S S 
O’Mallej observed in the chapter on Natural Calamities that “ in 
common vrith other Bihar districts, Gaja is liable to suffer from scarcity, 
when the rainfall is deficient or untimely, and from floods, when it is 
escessue The effects of anything but a very serious failure of the 
monsoon are, however, counteracted by a wonderful system of irriga- 
tion, and, though there has been scarcity m some tracts, the present 
generation has not hnown the protracted agony of a widespread famine 
The people are also practically immune from the disaster of great 
inundations The rivers, being for the most part hiU-torrents, rise 
rapidly m flood after heavj rainfall, but their beds are so wide and the 
drainage slope so rapid that, eien when the\ burst down m flood, they 
rarely o'^erflow their banks, and, as they fall almost as fast as they 
rise, inundations are of short duration and cause but little damage 
“ Local floods are occasionally caused, by tbe rivers breaching 
their banks owing to abnormally heavy ram in the bills, and also when 
a nver leaves its old course and appropnates tbe channel of a pam 
or ertificial inigation canal More senous floods are fortunately rate 
Writmg m 1877, Sir William Hunter said that there had been oolj 
one considerable flood within the memory of that generation — and this 
had occurred 37 jears previously — but the water remained stationary 
for one daj only, and the flood subsided in 9 or 10 hours In more 
recent times tbe district has been equally free from inundation, and the 
onlj floods which call for notice are those which took place in 1896, 
1901 and 1905 ” 

Some of the recent floods and periods of scarcity, however, go to 
show that some of O’Malley’s obsenations about 50 yearn back do not 
bold quite good The heavy floods m the district of Gaya m 1946 and 
1948 and the comparatively widespread scarcity from 1949 to 1953 show 
ih?t the district of Gaya is not immune from the serious failure of the 
monsoon and from tbe disaster of great inundations 

would be pertinent here to quote the resolution passed by the 
ilood Advisory Committee of the distnct in a meeting held at Gava on 
toe 26th March, 1949 — “ Tbe Committee is of opinion that the funda- 
mental reason for recurrence of floods was tbe deterioration of tbe 
irrigational system m the distnct The ground was slopy and the rivers 
ran more or less m a parallel Ime to the north The earth was mcap- 
a e of absorbmg water The existing irrigational arrangements which 
ave been of tbe nature of a chess board, strewn over the whole distnc*- 
were intended to impede untramiDelled flow of water, have gone 
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into disrepair It was, therefore, necessary that a five year plan for 
the systematic repair of irrigation works in the district be chalked out 
and implemented after a list of all old works situated in nearby villages 
bail been compiled, and for taming a number of rivers, susceptible of 
causing floods, and of cutting new channels from them ” 

Se\eral schemes have been taken up m the district which are 
more of the nature of diversion work for proper irrigation Schemes 
are also being prepared for reservoir at the foot of the Cbotanagpur 
Hill®, which when completed will go a long waj m lessening the damage 
due to floods 

The last District Gazetteer of Gaya gives description of floods that 
took place in 1896, 1901 and lOOo Since major floods had occurred in 
1946 and 1948, it is worthwhile quotmg m extenso from the last 
District Gazetteer the descriptions of floods of these three years, 1896, 
1901 and 1905 Begarding the flood of 1896 it was mentioned thus — 

“ The most disastrous flood which has occurred withm the memory 
of the present inhabitants of Gaya is that which visited the eastern 
portion of the Kawada subdivision on the ICth September, 1S9G For 
two days there had been exceptionally heavy ram, which ^led up all 
the water courses and reservoirs, and at mid day the nver Saku, which 
takes its rise m the hills to the south east, came down m flood, sweep 
mg cattle, bouses and trees before it, and covering the country for 
miles round with a sheet of water some two to twelve feet deep There 
was but little loss of life, as the inundation was of short duration, and 
the people were forewarned of its approach, and only 34 persons were 
drowned in the Gobindpur outpost, and 15 m the fciuwakol outpost, 
where the Natah and Baghail streams rose m flood The damage to 
propert) was, however, very great, over 2,000 bouses being completelv 
demolished or seriously damaged, and large numbers were left homeless 
The Tillage of Gobindpur suffered especially severely, as out of 540 
houses only 40 were left standing, and the houseless people had to take 
shelter m three masonry houses which escaped and in the office of the 
police outpost The latter had been removed from another site 20 vears 
previously, m order that it might be bevond the reach of floods, but the 
s te to which it had been transferred proved equally unsafe, as the 
office was the only portion of the buildiugs which remained uninjured 
Iifany of the roads were breached, and long stretches especially on the 
Nawada-Pakribarawan Road, were swept away The damage done to 
cultivation was scarcely less senous The mouths of several pams were 
silted up, many akars and other reservoirs were damaged or destroved 
and large areas were filled with sand, the crops being destrojed and the 
’and rendered nnculturable The damage caused in this wav was espe^ 
ciallv great in Danvapur In South Danyapur only 12 out of 125 
houses were left standing and m the northern portion of the village 
'tome 50 houses were demolished, and the seventv houses which were 
left standing were all more or less damaged Of the total cultivated 
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area ol 1,600 htgkas, about 700 btghas ■were filled up with sand, and m 
place of a pam, which used to be onlj 18 cubits broad, the Sakri threw 
off three 'wide branches extending over an area of one sixth of a mile 
In all nearly 100 \illages -were affected, and the total loss of property 
was ■very great ” 

The flood of 1901 was due to a simnitaneons rise of both the Son 
and the Ganges It was mentioned 

On the Ist September the level of the Son at the Koelwar bridge 
was only 9 feet, but by the morning of the 3rd tdem it had reached 
the height of 17 6 feet, and the river contmmng to rise throughout the 
night and all through tlie next day, the gauge showed the unprecedented 
flood level of 23 feet by 2 a m on the 5th September At the same 
time owing to a high Himalayan flood, the Ganges was rising abnor- 
mally high, and on the morning of the 5th September the flood level of 
that nver also was higher than any previously recorded, the gauge at 
Digha reading 85 10 feet m the early morning and 35 60 at mid da; 
The Son being thus unable to discharge tbe volume of its waters ml 
the Ganges, forced Us way over its western bank and poured over tl 
low King lands towards Arwal 

'‘The flood rapidly subsided, and to this must be attributed tl 
small amount of damage done Ko loss of life occurred, and the numb 
of cattle drowned was inconsiderable House property, however, suffen 
seriously and some 520 bouses were wrecked m the Arwal thana Tl 
damage to the crops was inappreciable, and tbe only serious loss w 
that of the houses and of the grain stored in them, which deprivi 
their owners of tbeir means of livelihood In the event, it was foui 
Only necessary to relieve some of the poorer classes whose houses ai 
stocks of gram had been swept away, and for tins purpose a grant 
Bs 1,000 Was given by Government and Es COO was raised bj pub! 
subscription " 

Ihero was exceptionally heavy raiofall throughout Gaya district i 
the lUh, 15tU and IGtlv September of 1905 Rainfall was particulai 
very heavy m the southern portion of the Aurangabad subdivision ai 
at Jahanabad, the fall ranging from 11 inches at the latter place 

inches at ^abmagar, led to the flood of 1005 About this flo 
0 ilallev mentions 

Owing to this excessive precipitation, the rivers Punpun, Dard 
and Jamuna rose to a great height and soon began to overflow tbi 
hanks and flood the countrv The drainage slope being from soutL 
north, the water was held up bv the two mam embankments runni 
east and west, viz , the '^^aghalsaral Gaya Railway line and the \rr 
Tahanabad Road Tbe water roe© to a considerable height on t 
touthem side of these embankments on the IGlh September, and t 
waferoay provnded proving insufficient, tbev both gave wav The n 
vfav hne was breached m several places near Jakhim, and though f 
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bridges on the AiTvalJahanabad road fortunately stood, long lengths of 
the road were swept awa> The Grand Trunk Eoad was also breached 
in two places, and man} mmor roads suffered severely At Jahanabad 
the Court compound was under water to the depth of about a foot, and 
this too at a distance of over 200 yards from the ordinary bed of the 
river The flood was of short duration indeed m one place it wa& 
seen to rise 3 feet and again go down 2 feet within 10 hours on the 
16th It had entirely subsided m the Aurangabad subdivision by the 
morning of the 17th, though it went down somewhat more slowly m « 
the Jahanabad subdivision 

As m the flood of 1001, httle serious damage was caused by the 
inundation The people had time to escape to the high lands near 
their homes, and 7 persons only were killed by bemg buried under 
falling houses Many ahars were breached, but the crops were on the 
whole benefited owmg to the fertilizmg silt deposited by the recedmg 
water But few cattle were drowned, and the only loss sustainel bv 
the people was the destiuction of tbeir houses, which were washed down 
m large numbers " 

There was another flood m the month of August in 1917 but the 
ravages were not widespread 

Since the inundation of 1917 the district was more or less free 
from flood till 1946 On the 17th September m 1946 the river Phalgu 
breached its bank and at about mid night a part of the town of Ga}‘i 
was submerged under 2 feet to 8 feet of water Not only the low lying 
areas neai about the river but important sections of the town at a 
higher level were also affected Flood water Lad entered into the rooms 
of the Collectorate buildings The Record Room and the Treasurv 
could be saved with great efforts A number of houses m mahallas 
Andar Gaya, Keram Ghat, klanpur, Buniadganj and houses standing on 
either side of the river had collapsed or were damaged A number of 
the mam thoroughfares, specially the roads to Khijir Sarai and to Bodb 
Gaya, running parallel to the river Fhalgu were breached at manv 
places Water receded in the evening of the 18th September and left 
behmd a thick layer of mud all over the town Unfortunately at this 
fraie tbe fioxcas meia waj aa sad tbaassads of pdgmns 

from different parts of India had come Several pilgrims lost their 
lives owing to the sudden floods Adequate relief measures were taken 
and loans or outright grants were made to rehabilitate the affected 
families 

The 1946 floods had also affected the rural areas Three thanas of 
Anrarigabad subdivision, namely, Hafigunj, Obra and Goh wer* badlv 
affected The people of Bafigunj police station including the population 
of Eafigunj township were much affected There was free distribution 
of grams and fodder followed by loans of different types 

Tbe flood of 1946 was followed by a heavy flood m 1948 due (i 
excessive rainfall There was an unprecedented rainfall from the 1st 
to the 4th of August, practically, throughout the district and all the 
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rnwa and streams s^velled Tliere vras & total rainfall of llj inches 
during these few days in Gaya town The rivers began to rise from the 
4tb of August and on the 5th of August spill water affected the different 
parts of the district, and m some parts the flood had assumed i 
menacing shape Ijuchily by tlie evening of the 5th August the floods 
subsided 

Ga}a town was affected hie 1946 flood There were several breaches m 
the loads both m the toun and also m some of the roads connecting 
tbe different thanas There was a dangerous accumulation of nater in 
JHobnt/rt Bairagi and a railway cuUen bad to be widened and a canal 
cut across a field to let out the uater The small town of Tekari was 
partiall) under water 

Aurangabad subdivision was particularly affected and was under tbe 
grip of flood from the oth to the 7th of August The floods m Auranga- 
bad subdivision were caused by tbe rivers Poonpoon and Batane Several 
futd*- m the subdivision were particularly affected The Obra Daud 
uag/r Bead from 11 mile stone to mile stone was heaMly damaged, 
ana there nas a complete suspension of vehicular traffic for three days 
The Grand Trunk Boad near tbe Poonpoon bridge had been breached 
One cause way near Rfadanpur was under 6 feet of water The eastern 
portion of Aurangabad town was partially submerged Tbe villages 
rouiid Pamargunj Railway station were flooded Rafiganj suffered badly 
as m tbe year 1940 and was practically cut o2 from Aurangabad for 
revtral days Standing crops of a la^e area were damaged 

Nawada subdivision was also very badly affected due to the high 
flood in the n^e^s Bhun, Sote, Dhangam and Panebanan Hasua town 
'NoS under water At one stage there was several feet of water flowing 
OAei- Nawada Gaya Road The Station Road at Nawada was breached 
owing to heavy inundation Crops of a large area were damaged 

In the Jahauabad subdnisioa the rivers Rlorhar, Lilajan (Phalgu) 
ri first and then rivers Durdba and Jamunaeje In this subdn ision 
the floods had abated in the mid night of tbe 5th August but the rivers 
agdiu rose m the night of tbe 6th August 

Jahanahad town had a full taste of the effects of floods The flood 
•\\atei had rushed m the Court compound and the doors of the Record 
Room we^ barricaded by the construction of cement wall to save the 
papers The sub ]ail was also badly affected and had to be saved by 
I?””** closmg the drams nearby It is admitted 

that the standmg crops of about 10 thousand btghas were damaged 
The number of villages affected m the district were as follows — 


Sadar subdivision 99 

Jahanahad subdivision 319 

Nawada subdivision 97 

Aurangabad subdivision . 351 
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TJio totnl number of bouses damaged m fhe district were calculated 


as follows — 

Sadar subdmsion 670 

Jabanabad subdnision 620 

Na^ada subdivision 2,552 

Aurangabad subdiMsion 1,318 


The number of persons rendered liomeless was 204 

The floods of 1918 not onij damaged the bhadat crops and the 
seedlings but left a deposit of sand in various areas The cultivators 
had to rtinove the sand before thej could plough 

Eegardmg the relief measures it roav be mentioned that certain 
precautionarj steps that had been taken were cvtremel} helpful Relief 
Committees had been organised from before A number of boats and 
nco, gram, maize and salt had been deployed from before There was 
also an arrangement for the supply of kerosene oil and matches 

Belief measures taken included fre/* distribution of foodgmms, 
kerosene oil, salt and matches Besides immediate relief measures to 
the affected population, they were al«o rehabilitated by the grant of 


following sums — 

Name of subdivision 

House building 

Flood relief 


Es a p 

Bs a p 

Sadar 

7,723 0 0 

1,488 3 3 

kurangabad 

28,870 0 0 

36,000 0 0 

Jabanabad 

10,000 0 0 

6,000 0 0 

Nawada 

21,500 0 0 

12,375 0 0 


E.^rthquake 



Earthquake is not a common pbenomenoo m Gaja district There 
is no record of any earthquake either major or minor before the great 
Bihar Earthquake of 1934 Vlong with other parts of Bihar the 
district of Gaya also felt the effects of a very serious earthquake at 
about 2 30 P II on the 15th Januarv, 1934 This earthquake was wide 
spread m different parts of India The shock lasted for about 2 to 2J 
inmutes Some people however, felt the quake lasting for about hve 
minutes It was accompanied by a load rumbling noi'Je 

Gaya, however, suffered comparatively less than the neighbouring 
districts of Patna and Alonghvr \s a result of the earthquake roads 
were fissured and bouses were damaged There was a casualtv of 
34 deathj and injuries of vanons nature to 63 persons m the district 
The number of deaths in Sadar subdivision was 9 and in Aurangabad 
Nawada and Jahanabad the number of deaths were 3 13 and 9 
respectively A large number of bouses cracked and some had to be 
demolished The Collector’s house and the central jail of Gaya were 
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damaged and 400 prisoners bad to be transferred in order to avoid 
congestions and over crowding due to the dilapidated condition of as 
many as eight wards of the central jail A large number of hutcha 
bonces in Gaja town collapsed The mahallas particularly affected were 
Gawal Bigha, Uper Dih» Panch jVIaballa and New Godown The 
ancient Bodh Gaya temple and Yiahnnpad temple, however, were not 
damaged badly Some small antique images in the Bodh Gaya temple 
bad been dislodged from tbeir setting Ihe Kailasht top of the Bodh 
Gaya temple had been dislodged It is remarkable how the very badly 
congested area of Vnder Gava m Gaya town escaped with light damages 
Most of the houses in this area are ancient and any major damages to 
these houses would have entailed heavy casualty 

At Jabanabad a number of bouses including some official quarters 
and the old dak bungalow and the Edward Memorial Hall were badly 
damaged 

kt h*awada almost all the pucca buildmgs of the town developed 
cracks and a number of kutcha houses had fallen down Similar were 
the effects of the earthquake »u Aurangabad subdivision 

The number of cattle killed was 58 The number of buildings 
destroyed in the district was 4,673 The number of houses destroyed 
in the town of Gaya within the municipal area was 710 It has been 
calculated that the number of bouses damaged in the district came to 
20,164 

Adequate rebel measures were quickly taken For immediate relief 
foodgrams, cloth and blankets were distributed and many tents and 
^eds were provided to offer a temporarv shelter to the affected people 
The hospitals coped with the situation and were instrumental m 
keeping down the incidence of casually at a low level House building 
grants and other monetary aids were provided 
FAMD.BS 

^3 0 MaUey observed, the district of Gaya was comparativelv 
immune from floods and he also considered the district practically safe 
*rom famines There were, however penods of anxiety and scarcitv 
m the years 1866 and 1874 According to O Malley, m 1866 there was 
^eat suffering m the outlying parts to the south and south west, but 
e more fertile portions of the district were not seriously affected in 
spite of the failure of the rams and during the pe^od of the greatest 
-I average daily number of persons receiving relief was only 

67 As compared to this m the famine of 1874 the largest number 
of persons on relief works was 2 756 and the average number gratui 
tously relieved for TJ months was only 977 

Vi 1 ? Malley s appreciation of the conditions of Gava district has been 
oeiieu to a verv great extent m the recent years, nz 1948 and 19o0- 
however the conditions have altered and the district has 
c e rather severely from penods of scarcitv it is better to quote in 

3'’ Eev 
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that out of 927 pauper recipients of relief admitted to the Gaya hospital 
between June and November, 1866, 447 died within an average period 
of two days after admission During the period of the greatest distress, 
the average daily number of persons receiving relief ranged from 1,167 
in the begmning of July to 934 in the first week of September The 
mortality reported by the police, who probably underrated the actual 
loss of life, established the fact of 3,387 persons having died, or more 
than doable the number of those relieved This lamentable dispropor- 
tion can only be attributed to the fact that the relief depots were practi- 
cally maccessible owing to their distance from the mass of the starvmg 
population 

The course of eventa in Gaya during 1873 strikmgly demonstrated 
the prmciple that the seasonable distribution of the rainfall is of more 
importance, within eertam bmits, than its actual quantity The fall 
was below the aierage only m the headquarters and Aurangabad subdivi- 
sions, and m each of these tiacts the deficiency was not more than 4 
inches Judging of the harvests from the quantity of ram which fell in 
1873, it 15 difficult to believe that there could have been an extensive 
failure of the crops m Gaya in that year Onlj 3 inches of ram fell 
m the first six months of the year, and even June, which is ordinarily 
classed as a portion of the monsoon period, was almost rainless, but in 
July there was an excessive precipitation amounting to double that of 
average years and varying from 20 inches m the west to 27 inches in 
the east of the district In August the fall was slightly under the 
normal, but still it uas sufficient to maintain the inundations caused m 
tiie preceding month Ihe autumn crops were senously injured and 
many reservoirs, on which the winter rice depends m dry years, verc 
burst The September rams, which are perhaps the most important for 
'he«e crops, were, however, markedly deficient the consequence being 
a failure of varying degrees of intensity in different portions of the 
district It 18 difficult to gather from the official reports and narratives 
a distinct idea of the outturn of the autumn crops but it was probablv 
not le<tn than half of an average crop The renorts on the winter nee 
crop which, m the end of 1873, were very gloomy, assumed, as the 
hmest progressed, a much more hopeful tone and in February 1874 
when It bad been gathered on the threshing floors the outturn all over 
e district was estimated to have been the three eighths of an average 
crop, me yield m parts of Aurangabad and Nawada subdivisions being 
even characterized as particularly fine Towards Jrarch the district was 
favoured with an abundant fall of ram winch, combined 
with the judicious utilization of the canal water m the west of the 
nc , secured to it an average spring food-crop and a good outturn of 
pmm 'ihe price of rice did not ri«»e above 10 seers to the rupee from 
later on seers were obtainable and it was mucb cheaper 

!'«>'«! thrcra-hoTit the Tear, ana une o! Hie 
CMaea ot the distress m 1860, -nz , fte impassable condition ot 
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Ibe Patna and Ga>a Bead, no longer cxi‘?ttd to hinder the transport of 
gram Goremmeni grain, Lowevtr, vvas stored tliroughout the d stnet, 
rthef works were instjtulcd and a coinparativeh small number of the 
poorest classes were charitablj* reliercd Cut these measures were simply 
precautionary. In charitable relief 220 tons of rice were distnbuted*, 
2,133 tons sold for cash, 65 tons acUaticcd on loan, and IIT toub jviil 
in wages In all Ks 11,532 were distributed m charitable nlief, 
Bs 40,0-18 paid as wages and Bs I0 50J ad^anetd on reco^t^lll^‘‘ 
loans Ihe daily average number of persons chantablv rehc\ed in the 
whole district rose from 160 in the beginning of May to 2,120 in the 
hepinnmg of August, and fell m Ihe btgmning of October to 512 
There were 151 lal>ourcra employed on relief works m February, 1,334 
in April, 2,750 in Juru. and A77 in August. 

“ Tile irregularity of the mons -on of 16SS marked by a late 
corniiKiictnient and early cessation, together with excessive rainfall 
in August, resultid in the partial destruction of the autumn rice crop and 
m the diminution through drought of the yield of the winter harrest 
The total rainfall was plantiful, amounting to 55 76 inches, but it wa« 
very «n6^cnly distributed, being enonnousW excessive m August, when 
over 7J inches fell in one day, and far below the requirements of 
September and October Bventuallr, the onttum of both the bkodot 
and rail crops was under 10 per cent and that of the ogham crop onls 
50 per cent of a normal crop Scarcitr ensued, but, there was not much 
distress, except in a tract near Sherghati Some relief works were 
started, hut the expenditure only amounted to Bs 4,300, the largest 
average dailv attendance being 1 500 m June 

•' The history of the famine of 1690 97 showed clearly how great 
IS the protection secured to Ga\a by the system of pams and ahars m a 
year of unequally distributed rainfall The rams of 1690 97 began late 
not commencing till late in June, when there was a heavy fall amount 
lug to 81 inches There was another down]>our of lOJ inches earlr in 
July, and then a long drought succeeded, which was followed bv nearh 
11 inches of rain in August A.nother long break nest ensued till the 
middle of September, when the rainfall was nearly 4 inches \fter this 
there was no more ram, and by the end of October the deficiency was 
7J inches or 17 8 per cent The season was thus characterized by heavy 
falls alternating with long periods of drought which would have resulted 
in scarcity elsewhere, as the bhadot would have withered the seed beds 
of nee dried up, and the nee fields remained unplanted In Gava 
however, the evil effects of these vaganes of the ramfall were counter 
acted by the system of imgation by which the water is conserved m 
reservoirs and thence distnbuted over the fields, for, as each burst of 
ram occurred, the water was carefully stored and used as required In 
the event, the outturn of aghant, which is the most important crop m 
the distnct, was 50 per cent and that of bhadot 75 per cent of a normal 
^rop, while the robi crop was nearly up to the average Pnees here as 
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elsewhere ruled very high, nsmg to 8 4 seers to the rupee at the end of 
October, 1896, but considerable stocks were held bj the cultivators 
Exportation was stopped, and the reserve stores of grain which the 
people keep were eierywhere held up, partly for consumption and partly 
for sale when prices rose still higher Work was plentiful in the helds, 
and as tins is always paid chiefly m gram, the labourer did not feel the 
high prices any more than the agnculturists who lived on their own 
stocks, while there was plenty of additional employment on the 
Mughalsarai Gaya and South Bihar Bailway lines, which were then 
under construction Grave apprehensions were entertained at one time 
for some tracts, nz , the northern part of the Jahanabad subdivision, 
the portion of the Sherghati thana south of the Grand Trunk Boad, and 
a tract m the north east of the Aurangabad subdivision between 
Aurangabad and Gob In these tracts the people were not so well off as 
elsewhere, because the rainfall was more scanty, and the system of 
reservoirs being incomplete, there had been a more or less complete 
failure of the og/Mint crop Eventually, however, even these tracts did 
not suffer, the robi crop being far better than had been expected, and, 
as m 1873 74 the stocks of the people enabled them to maintain them- 
selves until the fobi was reaped, and again till the bhadoi hanest came 
m The district, in fact, passed scatheless through the famine, no relief 
being required except what was given m kitchens and poor-houses along 
the Grand Trunk Bond to pilgrims and travellers, and, late in 1897, to 
beggars and paupers m the town of Gaya The only expenditure 
incurred bv Government was m the shape of advances to landlords and 
tenants, Bs 1,06,000 being given out under the Land Improvement 
Loins \ct, and Bs 23 600 under the Agriculturists’ Loan*; Act The 
expenditure on gratuitous relict was met out of charitable funds, 
Bs 9 900 being spent m the distribution of gram and money, while the 
maintenance of kitchens cost B** 7 700 In this way about 50 000 
persons were relieved, but, as already slated, onlv 1,000 of these were 
natives of the district ” 

The above quotation will show the great confidence of 0 Mallei m 
the iegiee oi protection afforded to the district ol Gaya by the svstem 
of paiiis and ahars to meet an emergenej of unequalli distributed rain- 
fall Becent rears, however, indicate that even with the svstem of 
paiHj atxd nftars, the district his suffered badly from scarcity for an 
unequal distribution of rain 

Scarcitv was apprehended next m n limited area in the west and 
sonth of the \nrangahad sohdmsion m 1902 altliough on the whole 
the district had been “ entirely free from famine or scarcity of anv 
i**** observed b\ O'Mallev This apprehension was, however, due 
0 ad harvest m the two preceding years O'Mnllev observes ** This 
”J*f^rtile, the sod is poor, and there is practically no irrigation, 
^ nal the crops are scantv at the best of times There had been had 
larveeis m the two preceding years the last rice crop had been almost « 
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complete failure owing to a failure of the rams, and the outlook for the 
roti crop was \er} poor Ihe onliiiarv cold weather rams however 
fortunately fell, and this crop turned out a fair one, the populatiou is 
scanlj and mured to bad hartests and liard living, and labour heme 
available in the neighbouring areas of greater prospentv, as well as ou 
works spcciallv opened b% the District Board in the tract alTc'Cted, the 
people were enabled to hold out, and tliere was hut little real distress " 

The last paragraph of the chapter on Xatural Calamities in the old 
District Gazetteer of 0 Mnlley is rejiroiluced below — 

When tie district has been olle’Cted so slighti} bv one of the 
greater famines on record and has suffered so lit'le from similar visita- 
tions m picvious >eani, an immunity from general fa min g can reason 
abl^ be claimed for it Ihc reasons for this mimuuit} are not far to 
seek 'Ihe district is cultivated almost entirely by artificial cultivation, 
canal irrigation renders one fifth of the area independent of the vicissi 
tudes of the sea'ions, and, though the rainfall is light, the system which 
obtains elsewh'Tc is devised so as to utilize all the water ovadable, 
whether that brought down b> the hill streams or the surface dramage 
of the couutrj llio cultivators themselves are irotected from the 
distress consequent on scareilv and the rising price of food 
b} the reserve slocks of gram which the> keep, m accordance 
with immemorial custom, both for their own consumption 

and to afford seed for the ensuing harvest The effect 

of high prices is moreover discounted in the case of landless labourers 
by the fact that thej are paid in kind, whfle the lovresi and most desti 
tute of them, the Aamiycj, are entitled to be fed by their masters 
in virtue of their position as bond servants The district is covered with 
a network of roads, and the railwav has now penetrated in all direc 
tions, with the result that even the more remote parts are within easv 
reach of the markets The development of communications has had the 
effect of levelling prices over larger and larger areas and at the same 
time there has been a great advance in the material prosperity of the 
people On the other hand isolated tracts where the soil is unfertile 
and where there is practically no system of irrigation are alwavs exposed 
to the danger of scarcity and accordmg to the official returns for 
190o 06, It is estimated that 2,061 square miles, with a population of 
7,72 000 is liable to famine and that 49,000 persons are likelv to require 
relief in the event of serious famme 

Commg to the more recent years we find from the annual Land 
Eevenue Administration Reports that the distnct suffered from scarcity 
m 1918 19, 1920 21, 1935 36, 1937 38 1933-39 and 1940-41 There wa<= 
no severe distress anywhere nor was the scarcity spread all over the 
district From 1940-41 till 1949 50 the district did not experience anv 
scarcity although there had been a certain amount of distress due to 
the floods m 1946 and 1948 The flood of 1948 was of a particularly 
severe type Details of this flood have been given previously 
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The year 1950 51 was, however, a period of economic scarcity 
As reports about serious scarcity m different parts of the district were 
received quite early, a District Belief Committee with its branches all 
over the district was formed A list of the scarcity areas was dra'nn 
up The mam cause of the scarcity, which began in 1950 51 and con 
tinned till 19i>2 53, was the unseasonable distribution of rainfall There 
uas a singular failure of the hathta which affected both the aghani as 
well as the rabi crops • 

In 19ol 52 the areas that nere declared to be more distressed were 
Dumaria tliana of the Sadar subdnision and Eutumba thana of Auranga 
bad subdivision In the Jahanabad subdivision five thanas, namelv, 
Jahanabad, Ghosi, Eurtba, Arwal and Mahdumpore were declared to 
have been badly affected by scarcity In Nawada subdivision the thanas 
of Eavvakole and Bajauli were badly distressed 

Conditions, however, did not improve much m the following year 
of 1952 53 Different thanas of the Sadar subdivision which bad not 
been affected in 19ol 52, received the brunt of scarcity The villages 
of the thanas Paraiya, 'VVazirgaDij, Atri, Uiizir Sarai, Tetan, Belagunj, 
Gunva and Mufassil were partly affected ond the thanas of Barachatti, 
Imamganj, Dumana and Bodh Gaya were entirely distressed In 
Aurangabad subdivision Nabinagar area was very badly affected The 
oiberthanas of Aurangabad subdivision namely Gob, Bafiganj, Eutumba, 
Aurangabad, Baroon and Obra were partly affected In Eawada sub 
division the villages under the thanas of Nawada, Warsabganj, Gobmd 
\iore and Rajauli were partly affected The area under thana Pakn 
Innwan was very badly distressed In Jahanabad subdivision 
Jahanabad, Ghosi, Acwal, hfakdumpore and Kurtba thanas were partly 
affected 

Gratuitous relief both m cash and m kind was liberally distributed 
Persons affected by fire were also given relief The State Government 
••^ued detailed instructions in the Revenue Department Resolution 
no 2703 R , dated the 7th April 1951 to take up relief measures Th- 
amount spent on relief during 1951 52 was as follows — 


S\iWW5Mfin 

OratuKous relirr 

Fire relief 

Flood relief 

Sa lar 

Nawada 

«Tal\anabad 

Aurangabad 

Rs f p 
17,431 0 0 
• n,C55 0 0 

.. lO.SGS 3 3 

•• 14,310 0 9 

Rs n p 
10,4D8 0 0 
3,655 0 0 
3,055 4 0 
4,077 0 0 

Rs r p 

610 C 0* 

Jfchusilai »oWiTi«ion Thi* •mount vr»t 
Ir ll» yjj, j due lo hesTj r*Iai 
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The fitatement below shows the amonnt allotted to the respective 
sttbdmsions for 1952-53 and there were little savings — 


Subdivision 

Amount allotted for — 


Gratuitous relief 

Fire relief 


Es. 

Es 

Sadar .. 

Aurangabad 

Jahanabad ■ • 

Kawada . . . . 

iiii 

JJ.OOO 

4.000 

2.000 
7,000 

Besides this a sum of Es 

39,606-4-0 was also received 

from the 


Government in the Eevenue Department out of the donations received 
from private mdividuals for relief works in the scarcity affected areas 
of Bihar This sum was to be spent for distribution of food in the 
worst affected parts of the district Out of this a total sum of 
Es 27,281-11-0 had been spent Agriculturists’ loans and land 
improvement loans were liberally distributed to help the small culti- 
vators and the middle class iamihes m the distressed areas Eepeated 
failure of crops bad affected their purchasing capacity and most of them 
consumed their small stock of seed grams Agriculturists* loans were 
very much m demand by this class of people The Sob Deputy ilagis- 
trates who were designated as the Charge Supenntendents and had been 
earlier associated with the preparation of lists of affected people, were 
detailed out to each police station for the distribution of the loans 
Tocccet loans were distnbuted at each tbana headquarters and other 
convenient places m the interior of the tbana just before the agncul- 
tural operations were started The statement below will indicate the 
snbdivisionwise expenditure incurred under the head Agricultural 
I;03ns and Band Improvement Loans in the rears 1951-52 and 
1952 53 — 


AgTicullDTsI loans. Land Improvement loans 



1931 5Z 

193S 53 

1031 52 

lose 53 


Bs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Bs 

Saiar 

3.34,000 

7,40,325 

16,750 

5,920 

Jahanabad 

1.70,000 

4.09,655 

fi,220 

12,125 

Aurangabad 

3.31,000 

7,32,200 

1,450 

7,025 


3 00,000 

8 19,020 

14,600 

1,000 

Through Additional 
Subdivisional Officer 

70,850 

18,850 

88,045 

1,14,480 

Total . . 

13,01.850 

26,10,050 

1,26,005 

1,41,160 


Another major problem was to find employment for the landless 
labourers m scarcity areas With a view to give relief m this direcGon. 
repair work of ahars and pains, desilting of tanks, constmction of wells. 
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open boring in 33 wells distnbutcd as follows — Sadar 11, Jahanabad 4, 
Aurangabad 10 and Nawada 8 * 

As \egetation bad dried up, there was a certain amount of scarcity 
for fodder for the cattle, particularly in the areas of Sherghati, Bara- 
cbattj, Paraija, and Fatebpiir tbanas in Sadar subdivision, Pakri- 
barawan in Jfawada subdivision and Nabinagar m Aurangabad subdivi 
Sion Collection of bay from the reserve forests m the subdivisions of 
Sadar, Nawadah and Aurangabad was allowed without payment of any 
charges The scarcity of fodder disappeared owing to general rainfall 
by the middle of ifnly, 1952 

Proper provision for checking the outbreak of epidemics was made 
The District Health Officer, Municipal Health Officers and the Gram 
Panchayats worked m the scarcity areas and due to their efforts there 
was only the epidemic of cholera m certain parts of the district and it 
was brought under control At convenient places distnbatmg centres 
for medicmes were set up Skimmed milk supplied by the United 
Nations Orgamsation and Bed Cross Society was distributed throng 
the agency of ililk Society Centres m all the scarcity affected areas 
This humanitanan work was earned out both m 1951 52 and 1952 53 
Hailstorms 

Sporadic hailstorms are not uncommon in this distnet On the night 
of the 26th November, 1948 at about 2 a ii there was a severe hail* 
storm There were three showers of had after brief mtervats The area 
affected by the hailstorm was fairly big and the accumulation did not 
melt awar for two days on account of the cloudy weather The hailstorm 
was accompanied and followed by heavy showers 

The hailstorm affected the crops A survey was made to assess the 
damages caused by the hailstorm in the district The followmg figures 
were reported — 


Police Stfttioa 

Namber of Approxunate 
viUsgee population 

affected affected 

Paddy 

affect^ 

Rabt 

effected 

Laodleas 

labourers 

affected 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 





Acres 

Acres 


1 

Hntumba . . 

59 

13,370 

6,450 

4,102 

1,858 

2. 

Nabinagar .. 

118 

34,371 

7,211 

14,849 

10,219 

3 

Aurangabad 

IS 

1,695 

915 

2,205 

1,086 

4 

Imamgunj . . 

75 

37,675 

11,274 

2,212 

17,551 

5 

Dumana .. 

28 

1,214 

1,324 

870 

765 


Total 

298 

88,225 

27,174 

24,238 

31,469 


Kg 25,000 was allotted to the distnct for gratuitous relief and 
Es 1,07,000 as agricuUunst loans for the affected areas Gram and 
wheat se^s were also distributed m the areas affected by the hailstorm 
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LIEAKS or COMMUNICATION. 

The District of Gaya has now got ft good network of toads The 
roads are mamtained by Bc%eral agencies, namely, the national highway 
roads mauitamed by the Central Public Works Department, proimcial 
highway roads mamtained by tbe Pablic Works Department of the 
fatate Goiemment, roads mamtained by the District Board, roads main- 
tained by the Local Boards and tbe roads maintained by the several 
Municipalities The famous Grand Trunk Boad which is a national 
highway runs through the district of Gaya for a length of 08 miles 
Besides roads, there are railways connecting the different parts of the 
district Communication by water is not of so great importance as many 
of tbe ri\ers ran dry m the summer The district is also well advanced 
from tbe point of view of postal communication There is a first class 
aerodrome about 7 miles from tbe city of Gaya There is also a wire- 
less station for Government purposes 

Before coming to a description of the present means of communi- 
cation it IS necessary to give a picture of the means of eommumcation 
m tbe past Buchanan Hamilton who toured the district of Gaya m 
1811 12 has left a description -which is not very flattermg to the means 
of communication at that time The quotation from Buchanan. 
Hamilton mentioned in tbe old District Gazetteer of Gaya by O’Mallei 
18 given here 

During the rainy season,” he says, ” all internal commerce is 
at a Complete standstill as tbe roads are then so bad as sot to admit 
of even cattle travellmg with backloads I have seen no country that 
could be called at all civilized, where so little attention has been paid 
to this important subject, and even m the vicmity of the jails, where 
many convicts sentenced to labour are confined, very httle has been 
done The cross roads from market to market are those which are 
chiefly wanted, and no one who has not seen the condition of these 
could believe that a country so extremely populous and rich, and havmg 
such occasion for land conveyance, could be so ill provided The object 
m such roads is not to enable gentlemen to drive their curricles, but to 
enable cattle carrying back loads to pass at all seasons from one market 
to another, and m the fair season to enable carts to do the same ’ 

authentic account of the roads is foond m the memoirs 
oi the administrators durmg tbe movement of 1857 At that time it 
appears that the Grand Trunk Boad was quite well developed and 
onned an important artery At a distance of every 10 miles or so 
here used to be a chatU or «aro» which was a haltmg place for the 
mvellers There used to be shops and eatmg houses at the chatUs 
t trains used to run on the Grand Trunk Road Government 
to run the bullock cart trams which were given some sort of 
pro ec ion by sotcars carrying naked swcods The portion of the Grand 
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Trunk Road between Danua and Bbalua was a notorious area for tbe 
dacoits Two brothers Danaa and Bbama used to operate from the 
two opposite sides of Ibis road and tra\eners u«ed to be wa_jlaid. Ibe 
Grand Trunk Road was frequently used (or military mosements There 
used to bo frequent route-marches of the mihtarj on the Grand Trunk 
Road This road was praclicallj the lile-lmo for the admmistration, so 
far niilitarj* mo\cmcnts were concerned, during the movement of 1837. 
The administration of the District of Hazaribagh practically fell back 
to Bigodar on the Grand Trunk Road for a few months The old 
Rnglish Correspondence in the middle of the nineteenth centurj avail- 
able in Gaja Record Room shows that for sometime a private bullock 
cart train companj known as Hindustan Bullock Carts u^d to run their 
vehicles on the Grand Trunk Road 

The other important road was Pitna Gaja Road Ihis road wa« 
u«ed both for passenger and trade traffic It appears that till 1657 
excepting these two roads, namely, Grand Trunk Road and Patiia-Gaya 
Road there was not much improiemint m the other roads Difficulties 
of the administration for moving the mihtarj or the police and supply 
were very considerable during the days of 3657 movement because of 
the bad condition of the roads In the District Gaicttcer of Gaya by 
0 Malley, pubhsbcd in 1Q06, it has bees mentioned *' The Collector, 
m his account of the events of 1837, speaks of the difficulty he had m 
supplving the indents made on him for carriage, all transport/' he 
Slid, “ was carried on by means of small pack bullocks, nseless, on 
account of their size, for military purpose, he could hire no carts, and 
so had to make them Altogether 85 carts were supplied m this wiv, 
and the fact that it was found impossible to hire such a small number 
of carts IS a striking proof of the absence of good roads m the interior " 

O’Malley traced the deielopment of road communications m the 
district of Gaya as follows — 

'* The present system of roads is a creation of the last half century 
Fifty years ago the only road by which a traveller could go to Calcutta 
was the Grand Trunk Road, the only means of conveyance were the 
relays of carnages proMded by various contractors, and the state of the 
country was so unsettled that constables had to be stationed in stage- 
huts built at short mtenals 

“ To the north the principal route open to traffic was the Patna 
Gaya Road along which the railway now passes, but this was unmetalled 
and in the rainy season communication with Patna was almost entirely 
mternipfed 

‘ Durmg the famine of 1866 when it was the one channel through 
which food could be brought m to feed the starving people, it was 
impossible, the population was cut off from supplies and the severitv of 
the famme was conseqnently aggravated By 1875 this road had been 
metalled throughout its length, and there were but two metalled roads, 
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the Grand Trunk Eoad and the Bihar-Bajaiih Eoad Three other roads 
only were considered o£ sufficient importance to deserve separate men- 
tjon, VIZ , those from Gaya to Baudnagar, to Bherghati, and to Nawada, 
and of the 97 miles they covered only 16 were metalled Besides thf*se, 
there ^ere 8 other unmetalled roads of less importance with a total 
length of 163 miles, and most of these had been constructed or put into 
w orking order during the famine of 1874 ** 

The three paragraphs quoted below are also from the old District 
Gazetteer of Gaya by O’Malley, published in 1906 They show the 
condition of the roads tili about 1906 

“ At the present time, the district is intersected by a number of 
eveellent roads nhich place every part of it within easy reach of the 
markets The expenditure on original norks during the quinquennium 
1900—04 has been Rs 8,19,000 and on repairs Rs 3,64,000, and Gaya 
IS now richer in metalled roads than any district m the Batna Dnision 
evcept Shahabad The District Board maintains SO metalled roads, 
09 unmetalled roads and 193 village roads with a length of 1,63,715 and 
028 miles, respectivelv, and m addition to these there ore 67 miles of 
metalled and 1C8 miles of unmetalled roads m the charge of the Public 
^VeTka Department The most important of these roads js the Grand 
Trunk Road, maintained from Provincial funds, which passes through 
the south of the di«!tnct for a distance of 65 miles * It enters Gaja from 
the Haxanbagh district near Bhalua, and leaves it bj a great causewav 
m the bed of the Son at Barun, crossing on its way the broad streams 
of ilohana, Morhar, Batane and Punpun, and passing the trade centres 
of Barachatti, Sherghati and Aurangabad The other roads of greatest 
importance are those running from Gaya to various parts of the district, 
^ch as that joining the Grand Trunk Eoad at Dobhi and the roads to 
Daudnagar and to Sberghiti, the latter and its continuation to Imam- 
panj and Diimaria being the chief line connecting Gaya and Palamau 
before the opening of the new line of railways from Barun to Dalton- 
ginj Some roads leading from Gaya, which were fonnerlv the 
^mcipal trade routes, such as those to Aurangabad, Jabanabad and 
Nftwada, have now lost much of their importance owing to the railwav 
bnes uhich run nariUel to or along aide them though they still serve a 
useful purpo'io as feeder roads In the mtenor traffic is heaviest along 
the Tmd from Jalnmbad to Arwal f21 miles) and that running for 
^ miles from Enimh to Nawada and thence across the border at 
Aharlnt to Bihar, which bnngs down the produce of the bills 
u ! internal trade of the district is still carried verv 

bullocks as the villages off the roads are not accessible 
II 1 ^ ^ months of the year The irrigation channels spread out 

nature of the soil, which being hrgelv 
4 becomes verv heaw when wet precludes bullock 

rom tnygUtng abou t with the same ease and freedom as in Korlh 

TH* milpujo of G T R>ftd ici this d»tnet i* sicto*l!y fs ttule-s fP C R C ) 
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Bibir It IS not until the coW ^Ncaihcr tbit tbe interior of tlie countr} 
IS opened out to tbem, ond during tbc rains pack'bullocbs pi} to and 
from tliu Milages Iluv arc also large!} in request in tbc broken bill} 
country to tbe south, where the onh carts m use are low, strong carts 
with solid wooden wheels suitable for tbc rough countr} winch the\ 
ha\c to cro'is IJstwhtre the carts in use are similar to those ustd in 
other parts of Bihar Ubo light sprmgless carts known as ekkof are 
common, and along a few roads awa> from the radwa} there are camel 
carts carrying pawngtrs and goods, G'i}a being one of the districts 
furthest south in which enmeh thrne and can bo uscfull} employed 
“ Great acliut} bas been sliown in recent }ear8 m planting road 
side a\enues along tlio principal roads In tbc quinquennium ending 
in 1001 05 tbe expenditure on the planting of trees and the establish- 
ment of miseries was grtater than in any other district in the DiMsion 
It is estimated that 138 miles of roads require to he planted, though it 
IS doubtful if an} rood can be said to lia%t been compIctcK planted, as 
the a\enues are seldom continuous for a complete mile, and there are 
man} gaps where the trees ha\e died out V programme has been pr 
pared, under which C9 miles are to be planted b\ the end of 1007 03 
and this programme is being worked up to *’ 

Since tbe publication of the last District Gazetteer (hero has been 
a phenomenal development of the means of communication There ha* 
been an expansion of roads and now the distnet has got a network of 
good metalled roads 

NATiosaL HionwAT Boans 

There are two roads known os the National Highway no 2 and 
National Highway no 31 National Highway no 2 is Grand Trunk 
Bead which has a length of about 68 miles within tbe district Tbe 
other National Higiiwa\ Boad is Bihar Nawada Bajauli Smgrawan 
section of Fatna Bnnclii Boad with a length of 31 G miles 

The Grand Trunk Boad is tbe most important mter state artery 
It enters Gaya district from the Hazaribagh distnet side near Bbalua 
and leaaes it by a great causeway in tbe bed of the Sone at Barun 
Crossing on its way the streams of Mohana Morhar, Lilajan Batane 
and Poonpoon the road passes the important Tillages of Barachatty, 
Sherghati, and Aurangabad The last two places Sherghati and 
Aurangabad, are townships Aurangabad is the headquarters of the 
subdivision bearing the same name 

The Bihar Nawada Eajauli Smghrawan section of the Patna Eancht 
Boad has cut out considerably the road distance from Patna to Eanchi 
Previously the motoring route from Patna to Eancbi was cia Nawada 
Gaya and Hazaribagh The road from Nawada to Bajauh esisted before 
and the hill section was constructed later 

There are 14 miles of hiU section on this road from Eajaiili to 
Kodarma 
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PoBuo WoRES Department Koads 


The following roads have been provincialised and are being improved 
by the Public Works Department of the State Government, in accord- 
ance with the Five Year Plan — 


Sena! 

Names ol foada 

GlasaifioaCiaa 

Slileage 

Approved 
cost in Ukhs 
of rupees 

1 

Jahanabad-Ekan 

gar^arai 

Provincial High- 
way 

12 00 

21 19 

2 

Nawada-Gaya *. 

Ditto 

37 75 

6 63 

3 

Gaya Dohhi 

Ditto 

20 25 

3 68 

4 

Dobhi-Chatra (up 
to district border) 

Ditto 

7 12 

6 10 

5 

Nawada Paknbara- 
wan 

Ditto 

19 25 

3 79 

6 

Hariharganj-Aur- 

angabad 

Ditto 

16 00 

6 70 

7 

Gay a-Jahanabad 

Major District 

29 40 

18 33 

8 . 

Road connecting 
Bodh Gaya inth 
Gaya-Dobhi road 

Provincial High- 
way 

2 10 

141 87 

0 34 

65 76 


The Jahanabad Ekaogarsarai Hoad is 12 miles long and forms 
part of the Jahanabad Ekangarsarai Bihar Hoad It has been classifii 
as provincial highway The approved cost of improvement of tl 
Jahanabad Ekangarsarai Road is Bs 2119 lakhs The road star 
from the lunction of Patna Gaja Road near Jahanabad Railway statu 
^d terminates near n\er Bbootbiron, the border of Patna and Gay 
The alignment follows the old road up to 9 miles near village Gandh 
whence for 3 miles the road is almost new up to Gaya border Tl 
road crosses the Phalga, Bboti and Dardha rivers The alignment rui 
tbro^h highly cultivated areas and touches the two rail heads, namel 
the Eastern Railway statitm at Jahanabad and the Fstuah Islamp 
Light Railway Station at Ekangarsarai 

The Nawada Gaya Road is a provincial highway and is S7 75 mv' 
w fonns a part of the Gaya Nawada Pakwibarawan Sikands 

Road The road crosses the Phalgu, Palmar and Mangoora nvei 
'Approved cost of improvement of this road amounts to Bs 6 63 lakhs 
The Gava Dobhi Road is 20 25 miles long and is a provincial hi« 
It was taken over from the Gaya District Board in 1949 T 
road starts near the Gaya Eleetnc Power House and meets the Gra 
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Trunk lioatl in mile 285 and forms the nearest route to Grand Trunk 
Boad from Gaja town Approxed cost of improvement of this road 
amounts to Its 3 68 lakhs and all works of improvement have been 
completed The road continues bejond the district border cm Balumath 

The Nawada Paknbarawan Itoad is 19 25 miles long and has been 
classified as provincial highway The road has been improved at a cost 
of Bs 3 79 lakhs 

The Hanharganj-kurangabad Road is a provincial bighwav, nearly 
16 miles m length and is part of the road which leads on to Daltonganj 
bevond the district boundarv It takes off from the Grand Trunk Eoad 
near Aurangabad and links Hanharganj, both the towns being important 
commerciallv The road was taken over from the District Board m 
1950 There is a r>crew pile bridge m mile 8/ITI The sanctioned cost 
of improvement of this, road is Rs 6 70 lakhs 

The Gava-Jahanabad Road has been classified as a major district 
road and is 29 40 miles m length It connects the two important towns 
serving a fertile countrv with dense population The road is bemg 
improved at an approved cost of 18 33 lakhs 

The Dobhi Chatra Bead is nearly 6 miles long and is a provincial 
highway It forms a part of the Gava Dobhi Chatra Balumath Eoad 
It IS being improved at an approved cost of Bs 5 10 lakhs 

The road connecting Bodh Gava with the Gava Dobhi Eoad is also 
a provincial highway Its total length is 2 10 miles It is being 
improved at an approved cost of Bs 0 34 lakb 

A permanent road bridge was constrocted in 1948 over the Poonpoon 
river in mile 331 of the Grand Trunk Hoad at a total cost of 
Bs 9,67,019 out of which a sum of Rs 4 07 lakhs was met from the 
Central Eoad Fund (Ordinary) 

Distbict Bovbd Ro\ds 

The District Board mamtains 43 metalled roads 12 partly metalled 
and partlv xmmetalled roads, 63 unmetalled roada and 268 village roads 
with a length of 233 metalled and 874 unmetalled, 654 hatcha and 
26 miles of moorum roads The expenditure on ongmal works from 
the District Board durmg the qnmqaenmum 1946 — 1951 has been 
Rs 2 62,748 and on repairs Es 34 23 927 The annual expenditure of 
the District Board for the mamtenance of the roads durmg the rears 
following 1951 are as follows — 


Year 

Amount 


Es 

1951 52 

9 11 620 

1952 53 

8,18 992 

1953-54 

6 94,692 

1954-55 

8 06 541 

1955 56 

5 94,426 
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The improvement of the roads has led to an enormous development 
of the internal trade ot tiie district Although much of the internal 
trade is still earned on through pack bullocks on the Milage roads, 
the faster vehicles like motor trucks are also largely used There has 
been no census of the bullock carts within the district of Gaya But 
there can be no doubt that there are thousands and thousands of them 
A lery small percentage of the bollock carts are now fitted up with 
pneumatic tyres In villages the soil is largely composed of black clay 
and m the rainy season the soil becomes very heavy and prevents bullock 
carts from travelling last It is only m the cold dry and fair weather 
that the mterior of the country is opened to all kinds of vehicles 
There are now about 200 trucks and almost the same number of buses 
operating within the district of Gaya both for goods and passenger 
traffic The vehicles are calculated to cover roughly 1,00,000 miles a 
day The passengers approximately earned by buses other than Ba]ya 
Transport vehicles every day are near ahoot SIC/ Tt is reported that 
the trucks carry daily about 15 thousand mannds of merchandise The 
mam routes covered by the public motor vehicles are — 

(1) Grand Trunk Hoad 

(2) Patna Eanchi Eoad 

<8) Dobbi Nawada Boad 

(4) Gaya-Jahanabad Arwal Boad 

(5) GajaTekari Boad 

(0) Gaya Ivhizersarai islampur and Sarbahda Boad 

(7) Gaya Daudnagar Boad 

(8) Gaya Nahinagar Boad 

(9) Gaya Imamgaai Boad 

(10) Gaya Fatehpur Boad 

(11) Gaya Huntergani Boad 

(12) Gaya Cbatra Boad 

(13) Gaya Eanchi Boad 

(14) Gaya Dhanbad Pumlia Boad 

(15) Gaya ‘Mongbyr Peogbar Boad 

(16) Gaya Khatangi Hoad 

(17) Gaya-tJshas Pehra Boad 

(18) Gaya Pehra Boad 

The chief merchandise transported by the trucks are rice, gur, lac 
(ennpra), stone cbif«, potato, cauliflower, bin leaves, firewood and 
covl Goat IS the mam livestock which is transported to Calcutta 

There ig practiciHj no competition between motor transport and 
railway or water transport Only the perishable goods, such as cauh. 
flowers, mangoes and potatoes are preferred to be transported by trucks 

32 Rev 
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Loc^l Bo\rd I?o^ds 

Tho Local Boards ol Sadar, Nanada, Jahanabad and Aurangabad 
tnaintam the follow mg length of Local Board roads — 




1 Sod&r Local Doard 

2 S&vada Local Board 

3 Jahanabad Local Board 

4 Aurangabad Local Board 


Mileage 

51 tailed Unmctalled Village roads 



J 1 0 217 I fi' C 12 

2 < 1»5 61 " 18S 130 0 49 

0 S 23 6 101 60 6 61 

7 4 1^0 04 0 63 152 1 103 


Momcipal Boads 


The following length of roads are maintained by differeDt Muniei 
fiolities m the district of Ga^a — 

Mileage 


Name — ' — — — ■ 

Metalled Unmetalled 

1 Gaya Municipality 32 16 3 3 

2 Daudnagar Municipality 2 3 

3 Tekarj Alunicipality 1 50 3 50 

Union Boabd Boxds 

The roads maintained by the Union Boards are as follows — 
Name of Union Boards Mileage 

Kako 7 25 

Jambore 3 

Nabmagar 1 50 

1 Fnrlong 

'Warsahganj 4 

Imamganj Eaniganj 4 

1 25 

Arwal 12 50 

Eajauli - 3 
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Eom»side AnuoMCOLTtmE 

0 llalle> 8 observations regarding roadside arboncultnre till 1904 05 
has been quoted elsewhere It is felt that there has not been a satis 
factory progre'*s as many important roads hke GayaNawada, Gaya 
Dobhi Gaya Sherghati Imamganj are still without a regular avenue 
It IS estimated that about SOO miles of roads still require to be planted 

Raj\a Transport 

Means of road transport (bus) canyrag passengers has been 
nationalised m some of the districts of the State and the Department 
has been named Rajya Transport A Rajya Transport Depot was 
established m Gaya on the 1st ^pnl 1954 Earlier to this passenger 
traffic was carried bj private licensees Even at present Rajya Transport 
18 not run on monopoly basis as aide by side private buses are also 
allowed to ply In certain routes the number of Rajya Transport 
vehicles exceed the number of privately run vehicles but m some of the 
routes the case is just the reverse The Rajya Transport on the average 
oamea about 6 000 passengers per day The following table gives the 
routes which are covered by the Rajya Transport, number of buses 
plymg, total number of trips per day, important stations and route 
mileage — 


Number 

Name of route MUeage of^tripe^ Important stations 

* per da? 


t Gaya Kb zensrat 3 

2 Gaya Aurangabad 6 

3 Gaya Bodh Gaya and ] 

Baraebatty 

4 Gaya Sbetghati 1 

3 Gaya Cbatra 1 

6 Gaya "Nawada q 

7 Gaya Gandoagar 4 

8 Gaya Tekati Mow 6 

9 Gaya Waraal ganj 1 

10 Gaya Seolsr 1 

11 G^ya-Ranehi 4 

12 SoneNagarDaudnagar 1 

13 Aurangabad Dandnagar 1 

14 IleO'Daudoagar i 

15. Nawada-Eatna 3 

16 Nawada Sheikhputa 2 

17 Nawada-Bihar 1 


16 18 Manpor 

53 12 Deo Sherghati 

S8 4 Bodh Gaya 

2 Barachatty 
24 6 

76 3 Dobhi Chauparan 

36 24 VVazirganj and Hisua 

76 8 Dobbt Sherghati Aut 

angahad railway statiou 
30 30 Tekari 

6 Mow 

^8 2 Hisua Kawada 

32 2 

140 4 B a r h i Hazar bagb 

Ranchi Road Railway 
Station Rsmgarli. 

38 2 

24 2 

34 2 

72 6 B bar Shar f, Bukhiiar 

pur 

47 4 

22 4 


OATA 
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There are three depots m the district at Gaya, >«av.ada, and 
Aurangabad rtspccintl) , Gaya being the headquarters Lach depot has 
got a liurubtr of staff of \ariou3 categories, from Gazetted Officers down 
to lucnial staff 


Iho approximate annual incoino of Itaj^a XnnsjxDrt in the district 
of Gaja IS calculated to he Its 20,21,000, whereas the current expea 
diturc 18 Its 8, 1C, 000 The item of expenditure does not include the 
expinditurc of capital nature and depreciation 

There is no distinction of classes m the Itaj}a Transport buses The 
rate charged is 7^ pies per mile >n Ga} a District except on trans 
district services where C pies per mile is charged In addition to the«e 
12J per cent of tran«iport tax is also charged Darher to Bajya Trans 
port private buses used to charge tins rate from third class pihscngers 
Among the road transport vehicles in urban areas particular men 
lion has to be made of the cycle nchshawa and the band propelled 
rickshavrs which arc m use since the last ten years All the municipal 
towns and the townships tike Aurangabad, Nawada, Jalianabad, etc 
have now got a large number of rickshaws which offer a quick coromn 
ntcation for short distances There arc only a few hackney carnages in 
the town of Gaya Hacknev carnages and hackney ekkas (single pony 
drawn light vehicles) are fading out owing to the large increase m 
motor cars, rickshaws end motor buses There are some motor crcles 
and ven few auto nckshaws lo the district The number of taxis which 
are confined to the towns of Gaya, Aurangabad, Nawada and Jahanabad, 

18 very few 

lUlLWAVS 


In the old District Gazetteer of Gaya, published m 1906, it w 
mentioned ‘ The district is singularly well served by railwavs which 
have made the hoadqunrters station the centre of a number of radiating 
lines and of a busy railway svstem The Patna Gaya Eailway which 
runs m the north was opeued in the year 1876 It connects Gaya with 
the main line of the East Indian Bailway (now Eastern Bailwav) at 
Patna Junction 341 niiles of it and 6 stations excluding Gaya fall 
within the district The stations arc — 

(1) Chakand (4) Tehta 

(2) Bela (5) Jahanabad Court 

(3' Mai dumpor (6) Jahanabad 

To the east, the South Bihar Kailway runs east from Gava to 
Lakbisarai through the Nawada snbdivision The South Bihar 
Section was opened in 1895, 58 miles of the line and 9 stations falling 
withm the distnct The stations are as follows — 


(1) Palmar 

(2) Manpur 

(3) Earjara Halt 

(4) Wazirgan] 

(5) Jamnawan 


(6) Tdaiya 

(7) Nawada 

(8) Baghi Bardih 
<9) Warsaliganj 


6 ' 
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The third Ime, the Grand Chord Section, was opened in 1900 which 
connects Gaja with Mughalsarai in the west It runs through the 
Aurangabad subdivision to Mughalsarai, 51 miles of the line and 
9 Btations falling within the district The stations are — 


(1) Kastha 

(2) Paraiya 

(3) Guraru 

(4) Ismailpore 

(5) Eafiganj 


(6) ITakhim 

(7) Phesar 

(8) Auraganbad Boad 

(9) Sone Nagar 


The fourth section in the southwest, the Baruu Baltonganj 
Hallway, takes o5 at Banin on the Son, and passmg by Nabmagar 
runs a distance of 23^ miles before it enters the Palamau distnct This 
section was opened in 1909 Two stations, Ankora and Nabmagar, fall 
withm the district 


The fifth section was completed in the year 1906 and runs through 
the south east of the distnct from Gaya to Bhanbad 84 miles of the 
line and 5 stations fall withm Gaya district The stations are — 

(1) Hanpur 

(2) Bandhura 

(3) Tankappa 

(4) Paharpur 

(5) Gurpa 

This with the Mughalsarai Gaya line forms the Grand Chord line 
to Calcutta 


The present building of Gaya Railway station was constructed in 
19QG and re built with extensions in 1956 The construction of the 
mll^^ays gave Gaya an important communication to cities like Calcutta 
Patna and Delhi It is situated at a distance of 341 miles from 
Cjjlcutta Ota Patna and 292 milra from Calcutta by the Grand Chord 
oect^n Gaya is also connected with the mam line of Patna and Kiul 
by the Patna Gaya and Gaya Krai branch lines respectively 

has Its importance both as a place of great pilgrimage for 
the Hindus and the Buddhists as well as from the commercial point of 
'lew It IS a junction station now on the Eastern Railway (old East 
ndian Railway) system The railway colony is an important part of 
e town occupying about one third area The railway colony has 
ouses for about three thousand staff It hag its own water supply, 
® power house and hospital At the station about 86 goods trains 
A i express and passenger trams are daily dealt with Each 
oOOds tram consists of about GO wagons on the average 
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The tura•o^er of passengers, goods and the average number of 
wagons dealt with m the jard from the year 1948-49 to 1953-54 is 
guen beloi^ — 

Passengers 



Oaiwani 

Intrard 

\ear 

dumber 

£amiRga. 


Enmiogs 

1948-49 .. 

1049 50 .. 

1950-51 

1951 52 .. 

*1952 53 .. 
*1053 54 .. 

14,50,SG4 
16,42,090 
18,08 002 
14,61,427 
11,68,423 
15,67,263 

28,00,549 

20.45.63S 

30,68,124 

30,11,332 

20,80,330 

27,71,738 

16,08,002 
16,59,560 
14,06 463 
14,00,700 
12,86,019 
13,91,593 

Rs 

32.47,114 
30,01,838 
20 82,134 
29,33,481 

Goods (tncludmg coaD 


Oatw“r4 

Inward 



Tonnaga 

.Amount 

Tonnage 

Amount 



Rs. 


Bs 

1048-49 .. 

1040 50 .. 

1050 51 .. 

1051 52 
*1932 63 
*1053 54 

35,300 

78,094 

74,417 

64,108 

75,482 

75,900 

3,74,010 

8,70,440 

8,34,471 

6,48,723 

0,26,533 

0,01,762 

2,11,342 

2,18,100 

2,25,795 

2,02,240 

1,31,301 

2,75,130 

10,20,214 

24,30,543 

25,77,441 

31,70,257 


Is umber of wagons dealt with in the yard are — 

1949 50 

1950 51 
1951-52 
1952 53 
1953-54 
1954 5o 


1,48,890 
1,49,424 
1,67,465 
1,67,465 
1,67,980 
1,78 933 


There are 7 passengers’ platforms mcluding one for pilgrims 
There are 2 goods-shed platforms for loadmg, unloading and four for 
transhipments 

Bookmg for passengers at Gaya is kept open for 24 hours There 
are well equipped refreshment rooms, tea stalls, sweatmeat vendors 
stalls and waitmg rooms for different classes of passengers Four well 
furnished retirmg rooms have been added m 1956 Gaya is also the 
headquarters of a relief tram with a medical van for emergency u^e and 
it is kept stabled m loco yard for the quick tom down of the same 


OriginatiBg basis 
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The inward traffic of goods mamly consists of fire-wood, coal, marble 
stones, hardware and steel, lime, piece goods, cloth, etationerj, paper, 
grains, sugar, timber, bamboo, petrol, kerosene oil nnd oil seeds The 
outward trafiic consists of jaggery, molasses, vegetables, including 
cauliflowers, potatoes, onion, livestock, military stores, grams and 
pulses, oil-cake, fodder, manures, petrol, kerosene oil and oil seeds, 
hides, stone-chips, ballast, etc 

There is a big turn over of passenger traffic during pitripaKsh mela 
uhich IS held every year between the months of September and 
October 

The total number of inward and outward passengers and earnings 
during the pttnpaksh meJa for the years 1950 to 1955 are as follows — 
Inward 


Year. 

Number of passengers 

Earnings 
Bs a 

P 

1950 

1,42,913 

4,23,860 8 

0 

1951 

1,15,417 

3,76,006 1 

0 

1952 

98,101 

3,42,540 9 

9 

1953 

99,210 

2,79,375 7 

0 

1954 

90,673 

2,85,808 1 

3 

1935 

1,00,390 

Outttard 

3,58,229 8 

3 

Year 

Number of passengers 

Earmngs 
Bs a 

P 

1950 

2,81,565 

10,40,888 14 

3 

1951 

2,37,802 

10.80,656 15 

0 

1932 

1,08,600 

3,59,963 0 

0 

1953 

1,25,563 

4,50.181 0 

0 

1954 

1,04,292 

3,66,933 0 

0 

1955 

1,16,019 

"Water Cosimunication 

4,78,467 0 

0 


There has not been much change regardmg water communication 
from the days when the last Distnct Gazetteer was published m 1906 
It Was mentioned there “ Kone of the rivers, except the Son, are 
navigable, and navigation on that nver is intermittent and of httle 
commercial importance In the dry reason the email depth of water 
prevents boats of more than 20 maimds proceeding up stream, while the 
violent floods in the rams equally deter large boats, though boats of 500 
or 600 maunds occasionally sail up it Except one or two streams 
^hich retain a little water m the dry season, the rivers are only filled 
the rams, and even then the water passes off m a few days 
^en they are m flood, they quickly become unfordable, and, as a 
^fle no boats are obtainable, except at the femes which are few and 
between The country people provide a ready substitute in the 



shape of light mfts, called ghamats, made of light framework of 
bamboos supporkd on inverted cartlicn-naro |>ot3 (ghara) Besides 
this, the District Board maintains femes across the larger rners, where 
the} are not bridged The most important ferrj is that across the Son 
from Dandnagar to Xnsirganj in Sliahabad '* 

A small paddle stcinur used to pl> on the Patna Gaja CamI 
carrjmg goods but the development of motor traffic has led to the closure 
of tins steamer ‘ten ice 

POSTVL COMMUMCtTION 

In tiic hst District Gazetteer of Gaja the following paragraph 
occurs regarding postal communication — 

There are altogether 712 miles of postal communication and 7C 
|)Ost offices ID the district The number of postal articles delivered in 
1901 05 was 10,95,018, including letters, postcards, packets, newspapers 
and parcels, the value of the monev orders issued was over 15 lakhs 
and of those paid ne;irK 21 lakhs and the total amount of Savings Bank 
deposits was Bs 2,10,000 There are also 8 telegraph offices, from 
which 21 800 messages were issued m the >ear tliese offices are situated 
at Ga\a, Anval, Aurangabad, Banin, Daudnagar, Jabanabad Kawada 
and Tckan '* 

There has been an expansion in postal communication present 
there is postal commuuication of 200 miles bj rail, 400 miles b} bust's 
and 500 miles b} runners The average traffic handled b\ post-offices 
m the entire district of Gaya is given below — 

(1) Volume of letters handled annuall} — 2,50,05,760 

(2) Volume of money orders handled annually — 7,25,244 

(3) Volume of Express letters bandied annually — 10,000 

(4) Savings Bank — 

Average v early Deposits — 23,660 of amounts — Es 40,23 917-8-9 

Average learly Withdrawals — 16 903 of amounts — 

Es 41 64,250119 

(5) l^ational Saymgs Certificates — 

Average vearly Deposits — 4,981 of amounts — Es 6,78,762-0 0 
Average yearly Discharges — 463 of amounts — Es 19,966 5 0 

(6) Defence Savmgs Certificates — 

Average Annual Deposits — Nil of amounts — Nil 
Averao^e Annual Discharges — 197 of amounts — ^Es 9,981 5 0 

Hie expansion was accelerated bv the First Great ‘World War A 
numoer of post-offices were opened under the post war schemes and 
since then the expansion has contmued From the beginning of 1932 
with the growth of business the postal traffic increased to a considerable 
extent nMessitatmg the opening of more post-offices m towns as well 
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as in the rural areas After the end of the Second Great World War 
la the year 1943 the Goveminent of India m the Department of 
Commumcatiou and Air launched a progtamme for opening rural post 
offices on an extensive scale li^ach village having a population of 
2 000 or more ms to have a post office under the scheme and as the 
result of the implementation of this polic) the number of post offices 
has enormously increased present there are 279 post offices m the 
district, including 17 telegraph offices Out of this about 25 post offices 
are in urban areas while the remaining are rural post offices It could 
now be said that almost all the ' illagea having a population of 2 000 
and above according to 1951 census have got a post office 

There has also been a great development in the direction of tele 
phone communication At present there is a telephone exchange at 
Gava with a large number of subscribers The Gaya Telephone 
Exchange has got 200 hues non multiple central battery board The 
capacitv of the exchange has been increased to 300 by installing 300 
lines central battery multiple boards for which the building has been 
extended 

There are public call offices at Bafiganj, Bodh Gaya and 
Aurangabad The public call office at Bafiganj was opened on the 21st 
Mav, 1953 connected to general trunk system from Gaya and Dalmxa 
nigar Telephone Exchanges Bodh Gaya Public Call Office was opened on 
the loth August, 1933 The public call office at Bodb Gaya also serves 
as a telegraph office and the message collected is passed on to th© Gaya 
lelegraph Office for onward transmission The Aurangabad Public Call 
Office was opened on the 30th September 1953 and is connected to 
Dalmianagar Exchange 

AERovAirncAii Telecommunication 

The Aeronautical Telecommunication Station at the Cml Aero 
drome, Gava opened m 1933 34 provides telecommunication and radio 
navigation facilities to all air-cratts including jet air crafts The air 
ground communication facilities include HP and \nTP radio telephony 
and HP radio telegraphy The radio aids to navigation include a high 
power non direction al ra dio beacon, a radio range for providing track 
guidance HP and VHP direction finders and a radar responder beacon 
The station also provides fixed telecommunication channels on both 
radio telegraphy and telephony to enable communication with other 
stations of the Civil Aviation Department 

There is a Government Wireless Station about 7 miles awav from 
Gava near the aerodrome 



CHAPTER Xn 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

Disthict Board 

Bamng the area covered by Municipalities, the local affairs m the 
rest of the district are managed by the District Board, either directly 
or through Union Boards and Local Boards The functions of the 
District Board are maintcnanco of roads and bridges, primary and 
middle education, \illago sanitation, water supply, public health and 
management of ferries and pounds The expenditure for this work is 
met bj lojing ^arlOlls taxes and grants from the Stale Go\emraent 

The District Board was cstabhshed in the year 1887 Up to the 
jear 1024, the District Jfagistrate nsed to be ite ex officio Chairman 
With the amendment of the Local Self-Government Act in the year 
1923, the Chairman was elected The old District Gazetteer reports 
that It had consisted of 21 members besides the cx officio Cbairman 
Out of these members, four were ex officio members, seven were 
nominated b> the Govemmeat and only nine were elected At 
present, it consists of 40 members, 80 of whom are elected and only 
10 are nommated 

The chief source of income is the provincial rates The 
statistical table for 4 years, t e , from 1950 51 to 1052 53 and 1055 5G, 
given below will show the principal sources from which this body 
derives its income and the objects on which it is spent --- 

Income Schedule 




Held* of locoror 

Sclent! 
fle and 

ProTln Intereit Eduea Medical other Statlooery Miacel 
ctal rate Won nrtnar ««ril atiieoti* 

depart prloUa? 




950 
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Expenditure Schedule 


of FspcndltUM 


Adml 

tloa 

Police 

lion. 

ScientI 
fie and 

PuWio ®«v« 

Hcaltl) Medical v Inor 
Delta cl- 
menu 

annua 

Uou 

aUotran 

ceaand 

s’oM 

Statin* 

uety 

and 

printing 

UUcel 

lanenus 

Public 

Works 

andCirll 

iiorka 

ToUl 

1 


3 

4 

S 0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 


Rs 

Rs 

&s 

Ra Rs 

Bt 

Ra 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

550-Sl 

1 13 361 

2160 

IS 38 

0 1 84 OOik 2 9 663 

73168 

5 044 

14 315 

3 SO 

11 80 “48 

34 03 909 

in &•> 

1 71 171 

14 8 

1607855 239138 30^ 91 

50 885 

47 82 

4 446 

1" 814 

1" 15 85" 

37 5" 090 

lo" 53 

2 03 073 

1 039 

1 89 874 3 S3 456 3 17 132 

29 003 

73 015 

17 419 

36 010 

11 81 303 

412" 679 

35-56 

1 74 51S 

8 095 

7 99 100 3 «9 993 S 59 034 

30 818 

30930 

15 06" 

263 

18 59 3"5 

31 3 "30 


The foUowmg statement will ahow the number of schos'ls 
mamtamed by the District Board and the number of scholars — 


Trjtes ofiaiUtatloQi 


id<Ue tcboob 
P?<s Trlnuijr idiooia 
Her Primary Schools 


NuiDiKrof luUtuUoaa ^ umber of Scholwt 


Tot boys Tot girls Soya Oiila 

2 S 4 S 

8S 2 10 e 0 233 

207 38 18 711 OO” 

•«7 "7 10 528 762 


Local Boards 

There are four Local Boards working imder the District Board 
at the four subdmsional headquarters, i e , Sadar, Nawada, Auranga 
bad and Jahauabad Formerly, all the members of a Local Board 
were nommated by the Goremment and the BubdiTisional Officer used 
to act as the ex officio Chairman But smce the year 1924, m order 
^ make the Local Boards more democratic the system of election has 
fw.a majority of the members are 

The Sadar Local Board has 11 elected members 
ana 4 nominated members In Jahanahad and Nawada Local 
I °!. memberBhip of nine for each six are 

.. . ‘ nominated Aurangabad Local Board 

Bmrd? u mminnlea members The Local 

was ll>e same tune when the District Board 

the “ir, . 1 °^ allotment out of its funds, besides 

tue taxes that they are empowered to levy 

functions of the Local Boards are the maintenance of 
o control of pounds and femes and certain other minor 
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^^orks, such as \iUage sanitation and the upkeep of wells They had al»o 
been entrusted \Mtb powers of varying extent nith regard to primary 
education, for example, under tbo Jabanabad Local Board there were 
about 572 educational institutions With the amendment of the Bihar 
Local Self Government Act, the control of the Local Boards over the 
primary schools ceased from the year 1933 54 Bat wherever any other 
agency has not been able to take over tho portfolio of education from 
Locil Boards, the I^ocal Boards are continuing to look after the 
educational in«;titutions in that area It is however, to be 
remembered that this arrangement is merely temporary and is due to 
the fact that tho process of transition has not been complete In 
view of the establishment and spread of Gram Panchayats into the 
interior of the district, the Local Boards are losing roach of their 
importance 

The income and expenditure for the four Local Boards for the 
year 1935 56 are as follows — 


1 Sadar Local Board 

2 Jabanabad Local Board 

3 Aurangabad Local Board . 

4 Nawada Local Board 


Income Expenditure 


Ha Hs 

2,45,012 2,01 848 

1,70,435 1,07,605 

1,89,392 1,78,217 

1,43,020 1,22,102 


Local Boards do not have any direct source of income Funds 
are allotted to them by the Dtatnct Board, Gaya 
Union Bourns 

The Bihar and Onssa Village Admmistration Act of 1322 
introduced Union Boards under Union Committees and brought a 
wnfer arm aodA~ ZrtSWjJ S^JS Tiere are jieren Uninij 

Boards in the four subdivisions of the district as shown m the 1 st 
below — 


Sobdliision 

l^nfflber o{ 
Union Board 

lisise of Union Board 

Sadar 

1 

Imamgao] Bamgau; Union Board 

Aurangabad . 

2 

Jambora Union Board and Nabinagar 
Union Board 

Kawada 

2 

Bajaak Union Board and Warealiganj 
Union Board 

Jabanabad . 

2 

Atwal Union Board and Kako Union 
Board 
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The Union Boards have the Bame functions as the Local Boards 
In some Boards, i e , Imamganj, Baniganj, 'Warsahganj and Eajauli 
the judicial functions are not exercised Unlike other districts, all the 
Union Boards in this district are not concerned with the task of 
primary education The only two exceptions to this practice are the 
Jamhor and Bajauh Union Boards The number of primary schools 
under the jurisdiction of Jamhor Union Board is 8 and that under the 
EajauU Union Board la 4 

The mcome of the Union Boards is denied from chatiktdan tax 
collected for maintenance of village police, union tax, contnbutons 
from the Uistnct Board, finance and grants from the State Govern 
ment Accordmg to the powers invested m the Board, it can cohtet 
the cluiuhdan tax upto the maximum of Ks 12 per assesses and the 
union tax upto the maximum of Es 30, i e , 2J tunes of the 
chauktdan tax On account of the general poverty of the public and 
in view of the fact that if the public is taxed to utmost, they would 
become hostile to the Boards, the Boards do not exercise their powers 
of taxing to the utmost nor do they press relentlessly for the collec 
tion of arrears m cases of defaulters on account of distress 
Consequently, they cannot undertake any ambitious scheme for 
impro\emeat and they virtually remain the collectmg and distributing 
agents of cliauktdan tax, etc Though the proportion of ttie 
cimuktdon tax to the muon tax is to be 1 2 6, only m four Boards out 
o! the total of seven, the collection of the union tax exceeds that of 
chauXtdan tax 

Imamganj Ramganj Unton Board 

Imamgan) Baniganj Union Board was first constituted in the year 
1926 The area under the jurisdiction of thia Union Board is 
4 63 square miles and is comprised of eleven villages Oat of the total 
population of 7 676 withm this Union Board 847 persons are tax 
payers The last election was held in 1943 There are 9 members 
out of whom 8 are elected and one is nominated Parts HI and IV 
of the Village Administration Act are in force It employs a part 
time clerk, five 8weei>ers, one dafadar and nine chauhdars It has a 
cattle pound The amenities provided are conservancy, sanitation 
light The amount of chauladan tax collected in 1951 52 was 
i-u ^ mcome of the Board was Bs 7,377 14 11 

and the total expenditure was Es 7,007 12 2 

Jamhore Unton Board 

Jamhore Union Board was first constituted in the year 1925 It 
Mmpnses of 12 villages covering an area of 6 85 square miles The 
0 al population is 7 200 out of whom 942 are tax payers The total 
membership of this Board is 9, out of which seven are elected and two 
are nominaled The last election was held m 1947 Parts H, TV 
V of the Village Administration Act are m force The Union 
oarc employs one part time clerk, one peon one jamedar, five 
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swetpers, ono dafadar and six chauhtdars. It has a cattle pound and 
manages 2 upper pnmarj* schools and 5 lower primary schools The 
other amenities provided aro sanitation and water supply. There are 
IG wtlls provided by the Union Board and one tube-well m Jamhore 
proper. The amounts collected under ehauhidan tax and union tax 
for 1951-52 were Es 800 and Es 1,000 respectively. The total income 
of the Union Board for the same jear was Es 17,111 and the total 
expenditure v-aa Es 14,732-0 0 

Nahinagar Unton Board. 

Nabinagar Union Board was first constituted m the jear 1924 
The area covered under its jansdiction IG square miles and 
comprises of GO villages Out of the total population of 11,176, 1,002 
are tax-payers Out of the total membership of 8 durmg 1951-52, 
7 were elected and one was nominated Parts HI, IV and V of the 
Village Administration Act are m force The Union Board employs a 
part-time clerk, a peon, six sweepers, two dofadars and aiiteen 
chauhdars. It has a cattle pound The amenities provided are 
sanitation, street lighting, and water supply in the form of 23 pueca wells 
and 4 tube-wclls The amounts of chauhdart tax and union tax 
collected in the year 1051-52 were Bs 1,841 and Ee 53 respectively 
The amount of union tax is very low as at the end of that year a sum 
of Es 1,858 tinder that bead remained uncollected The total 
income and expenditure of the Board for the same year were 
Es 5,719 and Es 4,797 respectively. 

Warsahganj Unton Board 

Warsaliganj Union Board was first constituted m the year 1920 
by replacing a Union Committee which bad existed since 1019 The 
area under its junsdiction is 2 square miles and comprises of four 
villages and four tolas Oat of the total population of 7,810, 76G are 
tax payers It has five elected and two nominated members Parts 
III, IV of the Village Administration Act are m force Amenitie's 
provided are sanitation, street lightmg and water supply m the form 
of 3 tube wells and 6 wells It has a cattle pound It employs one 
dafadar and 7 chauhdars, apart from the usual ofiBce staff The figures 
for chauhdart fax and union tax in the year 1951 52 were Es 920 and 
Es 2,670 respectively The total income, including the balance of 
Es 9,671 brought over from the last year, was Es 20,413 for 1951 52 
and the total expenditure was Rs 10,014 

Rajauh Union Board 

Eajauli Union Board was first ainstjtnted in the year 1926 The 
area under its jurisdiction is 11 7 square miles comprising of seven 
villages and 12,785 persons The tax payers total up to 1 709 It 
has 1 elected and 2 nominated members Parts IH, IV of the Village 
Administration Act are m force Amenities provided are sanitation 
and wells It employs a part-time clerk, one jamadar, seven sweepers. 
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one dafadar and twelve chauladars It manages four lower primary 
schools The figures for chauUdan tax and imiou tax for 1951 52 were 
Es 1 644 and Es 20 1 0 respectively The total income and expendi- 
ture for the same year were Bs 13,478 and Bs 10,022 respectively 
This Union Board maintains 4 lower primary schools, which are 
attended on the average, by 137 scholars 

Arioal Unton Board 

Arwal Union Board was first constituted m the year 1926 The 
area under its jurisdiction is 46 square miles comprising of 180 villages 
and 56,075 persons, out of which 6 069 are tax payers Out of the 
total membership of 9, 8 are elected and one is nominated Parts HI, 
TV and V of the Village Administration Act are in force Amenities 
provided are sanitat on and water supply m the form of wells It 
emplovB a part time clerk, one jctnadar, sis sweepers, four dafadars and 
36 c)iauliidars The amojnts for chauhdari tax and union tax 
collected donng the vear 1951 52 were Bs 6,734 and Bs 3,292 
respectively!. The total income and expenditure for the same year 
were Bs 17,233 and Bs 11,448 respectively 

Kako Unton Board 

Bako Union Board was first constituted in the year 1924 The 
area under its junsdiction is 24 square miles comprising of 828 villages 
and 65 645 persons out of whom 7,996 are tax payers Parts IH, IV 
and V of the Village Admmistration Act are in force Out of the total 
membership of d, 7 are elected and one is nominated Amenities 
provided are sanitation and water supply in the form of one thousand 
pticca (mcluding 100 semi pticco) wells and five tube wells The Board 
employs one part time clerk one peon, two jamadars, eight sweepers 
seven dafadars and 63 chauktdars It has three cattle pounds The 
figures for chaiiktdan tax and union tax collected during the year 
1951 52 were Es 6 636 16 0 and Bs 1 777 10 0 respectively The total 
income and expenditure for the same year were Ea 25 423 11 9 and 
Bs 23 572 7 6 respectively 

Uniok Committees 

There are five Union Committees within the Gaya Distnct, three 
^ which belong to the headquarters of the subdivision of Tahanabad, 
Aurangabad, of the two remammg committees one is at 
bberghati in the Sadar subdivision and another at Kafigani m 
Auran^bad subdiviBion 

Union Committees have been formed since urban areas have been 
cou^ituted under the Bihar and Onssa Bocal Self Government Act of 
‘^f 20 Union Committees in the State, Gsva 

lias 6 Union Committees 

1 income of the Union Committees is derived from union tax 

contnbutions from the Distnct Board The 
state Government make grants only for some specific purposes 
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Particulars about each Union Committee have been furnished in tho 
Btatement appended belotr— 


^alno of Unio 
CcmmittecB 

H Year of Area in 
ettatlub aquaru 
mont m»l©^ 

1 l‘opti 
tation 

umber 

of 

mefnberf 

Amemlie# 

jirovdcd 

Income E*pen 
m diture 

1051 53 in 

1951 52 

1 

e 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

6 







Ta 

P.t 

JftliannbAd • 

ion 

8 

12,359 

0 

Sanitation, eoiver 
^ancy and street 
light 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sanitation and con 
aervancy 

31 500 

21,000 

2sawA(Ia • 1 

Araangabad 

Shergbotf 

ton 

lois 

1013 

1 2 

1 5 

>0.420 
10 000 

0 005 

7 

8 

0 

0,693 

10,345 

2,220 

P 017 
10,203 
2,782 

Bafiganj 

. 1010 

46 

7 033 

6 

Sanitation, slrret 
lights, and water 
auppl> (7 tube 
welis) 

6,767 

4.29S 


ThouEb subordinate to tne uaya ««« — ‘-b y 

of the seme, the Union Committees are not Doumhmg as n ell as they 
°booia for want of care from the members and doe to general apathy 
of the pnhhe Large arrears remain onreahsed nnder the head of 
mion tan in each and eveiy Union Committee which hamper the 
smooth workmg of the Committees 

MujnciruJTiES 

There are three MunicipahUea m the district, viz , Gaya, TeUri 
and Daudnagar 

Gaya il/onicipoWi/ 

The oldest is the Gaya Momcipality m the dislnct wtach was 

this penod, a Depnty Collector was appomled as the Special Officer in 
charge of i s affais The election of the municipal commissioners took 
placTin Novemher, 1951 on the basis of adult fmnchise and now the 
a Ik, TiriimcmaltT are bemg managed by 36 commissioners, out 

"i S am eSdld 7 are Lmmafed by the Slate Government 

The nresent Mnmcipal hnuts cover an area of 11 75 sgnara miles 
^ r Fro hark it co'^red rally 8 25 square miles but since the year 
tgl^f however: theTirnsion\as be^ the north and 

north easleirdwections, that is. the area of Gaya Cotton JUIs and 
Sndy Sda For the purpose of adi^atralion, ‘he ‘own is 

divided mto 10 wards, there are 195 molmnos As per old District 
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cent • “ ™’ ® P" ''>■•=«■>» It IS non 13 0 iicr 

amounted to Its 1 IG 388 and Kq 'i m iro^ ISOl-Oo these figures 

p- >-.-> /«>« "on^wr^r'i-irig t 

falue. uhich in 1952 53 jielded Hs“ 19 7^ i of tlieir annual 

cent yielded Its 1 57 G14 q% tli i 0, water >-ate at 12J per 

Rs 98 097 6 3 in . J ^ ‘^enc Molded 

6,52,055 was demed Cm revpnn^ f ® of 

-o?krngllt!'ns'„Vd^aS.on’^ -PP" 


Head 

Conservancy 
Water supply 
Public Works 
Education 


Total Amount 
Bs a p 
2,73,623 13 6 


1,10 600 0 
33 902 16 
1,37,994 6 


T3-:5;!o'iT“nT 

tarred road? “"'ntnins 30 65 mdes of bif,™, „ 

tfoks or stonea and 3 8 

Oomm.tteeMoala'tfSsevmLSib'"'''^ Works 

n! n ^““0 ComSLTandT’T‘1? ’’?, “““o'Pality, 

;:i9=of'zrs“iS? - “ 
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«l«t the plant is capable of auppljing Tbe present tvater no-ks merelj 
pX V ater from the tvclls dog in the bed of Pbalgu river inn resenoirs 

ibcra IS bon eier no arrangement lor bllration ol tbe water nbicu 
reSs m sopplj of mnddj water dormg rams making ,t unfit for 

tankiii", durinj iif "f T 

meaore tliat m many „Mh,, people bate to stand in rows bt road 

“d^laps to get their torn for filling a pitolier or a booket As a 

tempomrt measure to allay the distress of peop e, some tube tveUs have 
been sut?k but the earrjing oot to completion tbe scheme tor supply ng 
enough quantity of filtered water is the crying need 

Another crying need of the town is a good drainage system The 

^rori^rwIsVa^reXm^^a- 

beMTudred as Le to tbe Second World War the costs rose mgb 
At present bosses the old 18 miles of masonry and nnderpound drains, 

fh‘eF;r‘331 -.t-tn’Seln “’mX" ‘S* mlo" 

are not enough to p truichmg grounds situated at Ivandir 

night soil outskirts of the town 

Nawada and Isaili on tbe nonwro 

re8pecti\ely But . „Jefluately m the construction of drains and 

"t^rp^os'Sr.^f^wasrs-M^^^ of the town will oontlnue ,o 

Electneiby-Eleetricilyi^me to Gava m th^^^ Tn^-r rf 

Srmciyrp^ris'y'^faAas^^a^oL haU of its own 

Kd„eat,o.i-The P^emOestion is .tne^^m thej^ands of 

Municipality Binoe „n,ber of boy B schools is 51 and that of 

r gu? sSoflsta (olm^gnised and one proposed) 

Datidnatfar Mumetpahty 

_ -.r 1 nf "nnudna^ir was constituted in looo and 

The Municipal ty t D Gazetteer a Mnmcipal Board 

bad according to the „hom three were c* ojfno members 

cE twelve oomm.ss.enem, of 

and nine were no square mile and was divided 

Mnmcipahty present the area withm municipal Imiits is five 

mto nine wards At present tne the 

square miles Jtrodneed and now the Mumcpal Board 

sTStem of pLirman consists of fifteen commissioners, out of 

besides the o'oo*'^ j ftree are nominated The number of 
whom twelve are elected ana ura g 

rate payers has mcmased fromJ^^Myo^^^^ ^ “Ihf oned in 

of the total popuUti i.J _ rphe total income m 19ol 52 wa® 
the last District 29.314 of 1950 51 The incidence of 

Es 32 097 as compared to Ks u 
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taxation is 10 annas per licad of the population Out of this total 
income of lU 32,007 m 1951-52, 2 7 per cent xvas spent on conservanej , 
3 3 per cent on public health, 24 8 per cent on education and the rest 
on other misccUaneous items of expenditure In 1901 05 only 9 9 per 
cent of the municipal reitnue aaas spent on ctlutation, whtreas no%v the 
bulk, of the expenditure goes m maintaiumg fno pnmarj schools for 
bovs and one pnmarj school for girls I'he Rrunicipalitj in combina 
tion with the District Board maintains one dispensary Tho total 
length of roads maintained by the MuntcipaUty is two miles of jiuccn 
road aud five miles of iatcha road The total length of drainage 
maintained bv the Jlunicipality is two miles of masonry and eight miies 
of KatcJia drams 

llie percentage of exjiendilurc on medical relief and con«cn mej 
has gone down considerably since the Hst District Gazetteer xvas 
imtten In 1931 52, it was, as stated above, 3 8 per cent and 2 7 per 
cent respectively nhercas in 1901 05. it was 23 8 per cent on the former 
and 27 2 per cent on the latter 

During 1955 50 the total receipt and expenditure of the Daudnagar 
’Municipality are reported to be Rs 51 1^0 9 3 and Bs 40 4S9 9 6 
respectivelv 

The people obtain their water supply from the Patna Gnva Canal 
from the Sou river and from wells, but tbe people aro almost entirely 
dependent upon the latter for llieir dnnhmg water 

TeKan Jlltmictpohty 

The Tehari MumcipaUty was constituted in 1885 Since the time 
the last District Gazetteer was wTitten, its area has increased from one 
square mile to two square miles, the number of wards has decreased 
from nine to seven and tbe number of commissioners has increased from 
12 to 15 Formerly, out of twelve comrtiJssioners, tliree used to be 
ox ojflcio members and nine used to be nornmated Since the year 1895 
the system of election has been introduced and now, out of the total of 
fifteen members, three are nominated and twelve, including the 
Chairman are elected The number of tax payers has increased from 
- lOO to G 300 and the percentage of tax payers to the whole population 
has increased from 17 9 per cent to 25 3 per cent The income of the 
lllumcipahty from different sources is Rs 25 385 annually, whereas i*^s 
expenditure vs Bs 20 000 annually leaving approximately a balanc=^ of 
Q Tekan Baj which used to pay anunaUv 

Bs 3 400 towards tax for its buildings within mumc pal area has not 
been paying tbe same for last two years (1951 52 to 19o2 531 Now that 
uie Tekan Eaj has been taken over by the Government under the Land 
Beforms Act, it is not expected that the Baj will be in a posit on to 
pay its arrears to tbe 'Mnnicipahty The income of the Municipality is 
aenved from house and latrine taxes cart and platform taxes and 
trade tax The mam source of income is however, the fax on holdings 
w ich IS 12| per cent of their total annual value The mam item of 
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expenditure is conservancj which takes up 42 2 per cent of the revenue, 
education utilises only 24 1 per cent The Municipality maintains seven 
pnmarj schools, out of which 5 are for boys and 2 for girls It mam 
tains tno miles and 24G yards of metalled roads and 500 yards of 
unmet-illed roads The last District Gazetteer mentions “ there is a 
good system of drainage v,ell planned and arranged The *0131 lengtn of 
the drains is alreadj oi er 7 miles of which two miles have masonry drams 
’ The report received from the Chairman of the Municipality 
mentions that the town has now onU three miles of drams, even though 
since the time the last District Gazetteer was written the area under 
the Municipality has increased from one square mile to tt\o squam 
miles The total grant received from the Government in lOol 52 was 
Bs 12,692 5 0, out of which Bs 708 was need for mamtenance of 
roads The rest of the amoont nas paid by the Government to the 
Municipahty towards pre war road grant 

Durmg 1955 56 the total receipt and expenditure of the Tekari 
Alnnicipabty are reported to be Bs 41 117 2 0 and Bs 38,157-4 3 
respectn elv 

Gpau Panchatats 


The Bihar Panchayat Eaj Act was put into operation m this distr ct 
m November 1948 The Act is now being implemented by a Diotnct 
Panchayat OfiBcer with the help of four Subdmsional Supervisors of the 
Panchayats Two Instructors for trainmg the village volunteer force 
have been appomled by the Government More Instructors are however 
necessary so that each Panchayat could have a well trained village 
volunteer force to protect the village communities from dacoits and 
tbieies 

The idea behind the cstablishmg of Grom Panchayats is to make 
Anlla^ers conscious of the fact that they form a very vital part of the 
democratic republic of India and to tram them to enrich their soc al 
and economic life The Panchayat therefore has multifarious powers 
and functions It undertakes plannmg of roads wells etc of which 
a particular village may be m need It marshalls all forces available 
and seeks that the aid be voluotarv for executing its plans It run«: 
education centres for making the villagers literate It acts as a court 
hut onh with this difference that it seeks to bring a compromise first 
and when it is not possible then onlv it delivers a verdict It organises 
a vdla^'e voluntary force which to a certain extent takes over the 
fnnctions of police In short it touches the life of village communm 
at all points m order to strengthen and enrich it mentally sociallv -nd 
cconomicalh 


In the initial stage, an un ofnctal Panchavat is formed hv the 
District Panchavat OfEcer with the help of the Subdivi«ional *5npomsars 
end a tar^'et of constructive work is chalked out Normally a number 
of vJla^cs falling within the radius of two miles are pronped together 
under one Panchayat Vniagers elect a Mulhta or a headman from 
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amongst themselves The Supenisots and the Panchayat Officer act 
as guides and helpers m the implementation of this programme Those 
village Panchat/afs that conclude their programme satisfactorily are 
letonimended for notification In 1951 52 there vrero 122 notified 
Panchayatst 57 recommended Pa7iehayats and 83 unofficial Panchaynts 
(iinciiODing in Ga\a Distnct The number of villages covered bv 
recommended Panchayats nas C73 and the total population nas 2 't1 ,013 
whereas the number of villages co'cred b\ notified Panchayats was 689 
with a population of 2 72,000 140 Gram Sevang were working under 

the different Panchayats Tlieir job is to maintain accounts and 
register and work as bench clerks in yranC I utchchanes Tliei are 
appointed bv the Slate Government with a basic salary of Rs 10 per 
month 

The MhUiia of a Gram Panchayal and a panel of 15 Panchrs are 
elected by adult suffrage A Sttrpanch is elected by these Panchet 
His job IS to preside over the (imm 1 ufe/telMtrw MuUua acts as the 
head of the evecutne committee of the Panchayal Usually the 
Muhhta IS elected uncontested In 1951 52 out of all the Panchayati 
in the distnct, only in twelve Ponc/iat/ols, the office of the Hfttk/iia was 
contested 


Public Health and Samtahon Measures 


Gram Setahs are trained m Taccioation, inoculation as well as in 
the disinfection of wells In 1930 51, 26 syringes were supplied for 
inoculation In 19a0 51 80,198 persons were inoculated In the 
year 5165 wells were disinfected The sanitation of villages is done 
bv weekly and monthly cleanmg campaigns In 1950 51, 2G7 trenches, 
294 bore hole latrines and 1 081 soaltage pits were constructed These 
measures have improved the sanitation to a considerable extent 

Whenever supplies of skimmed milk are available it is supnhed 
through the agency of village Panchayats to children invalids and 
expectant mothers Some medicines and drugs are also stocked so that 
instantaneous relief may be given to those who need it 


Other Activittes of Gram Paiic/iui/afs 
During 1930 51 27 wells were constructed through the agency r f 
Fn«-iifli/ai 5 ,n the district out of a total grant of Rb 15 000 During 
^ ^ rnu been sunk out of the same amount of Government 

grant The Growi Panchayats contributed one third of rhe cost m the 
shape of labour tav 10 607 yards of roads were constructed 18 9G8 
yards or old roads were repaired 166 culverts were repaired 33 new 
cuKerts were built 5 639 persons had been made literate m 134 adult 
education camps 28 new pains 31 ahars 13 tanks and 343 wells bad 
364 patns 398 obars 93 tanks and 35? wells 
these aforementioned achievements had been done 
witmn the quinquennium from 1948 onwards 

schools 154 other schools and 128 hbrarie® 
S m this district by the Grom- Panchayats During the same 
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jear 11,197 trees were planted, out of which nearly half ha\e sumred 
and are flourishing and 9,763 compost pits were prepared for improving 
agricultural production * ° 

In the same year, 167 cases were filed in different gram 
hutcheharies, out of which, 138 were settled by compromise and judge 
ments were dehvered only in 12 cases Durmg the same period, 228 
cml suits were filed, out of which settlement by compromise was arrived 
at m 122 cases and judgements were dehvered m 51 smts 

The Ftnantes of the Gram Panchagats 

The Gram Panchayats have been mvested with powers to rau.e 
taxes, e g , property fas, professional tax, i e , tax on any busmess 
conducted withm its area The mam sheet anchor of the scheme, 
however, is the compulsory labour tax payable bj all able-bodied males 
between the age of 18 to 50 The minimum tax payable by every tax- 
payer 15 12 units or 48 boors of manoal labour per annum Paymert 
m heu of labour tax is permissible, m case of mvahds or those wjio are 
unused to manual labour The proceeds of the tax are mamly utilized 
ID development works After bemg sutbonsed to levy rhauhdan tax 
and rent, the Panchayats may now be able to mcrease their mcome but 
«o far their resources are not placed on a very soxmd basis The income 
of the Gram Panchatjats for the year 1951 52 was Es 86,983 7^, out 
of which Es 16,755 6 9 were derived from taxes The expenditure 
incurred m the same year totalled up to Es 27,818 lS-0, out of wh cli 
Es 6,179 12 9 was spent on items associated with samtatjon and 
conservancy 


The following statement shows the expenditure of Cram Panchnyrtx 
Sot the year 1955-56 — 




Hvads of «xp«aditiiTe 




Sob 

diYistons Fay of estab 
Itsiuaont 

Cost of bv 
mg alloiv 
anco and 
hoaw rent 

Travelling 

alloivaoce 

Coatai7“n 

cies^Non 

contract 

Grant 
m aid 

Rural 

water 

aopply 

Total 

I S 

3 

■4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

Bs a p 

Its a p 

Ba « p 

21) a p 

Rs 

Rs 

Its a. p 

Sadar Sub- 57,187 14 0 

dtVlSIOD 

2 370 30 

3 823 9 0 

1.547 0 3 

450 


65 3"8 10 3 

Anranga 35412 14 0 

bad Sab 

division 

710 15 0 

2 S92 9 0 

613 0 0 

100 

4 500 

43 653 6 0 

JTawada 33.567 3 0 
Sabdivi 
»ioo 

Jabaaabad . 

545 7 0 

2,580 15 0 

200 0 0 

- 

4.500 

41.393 9 0 

39 C39 12 0 
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fiENEEAI/ ADMINISTIUTION 


Ad^iinistrattve Chakges 


The cml and re\enue administration of the district is in charge ot 
the Collector under the Commissioner of the Patna Division, and fo^ 
general administration purjioses it is di\ided into 4 subdivisions with 
headquavteis at Gaya, Aurangabad, Jaliatiabad and Nawada The Collec- 
tor xs now assisted by an Additional Collector and the Additional Collec- 
tor hai a certain, number of Eevenue Subdivisional Officers under him 
Each revenue subdivision is agam divided into seveial circles which 
are under officers known as Anehol Adhtkaris The abolition of 
zamindan system has naturally involved much more of levenue work 
than before In the last District Gazetteer of Gaya, published in IQOfi 
0 Malley mentioned that the bulk of the rev enue work is done at the 
headquarters station where there is a stall consisting geneialh of 
8 or 4 Deputy Collectors, besides some officexs employed specially on 
difierent branches of work, such as Excise Deputy Collector m charge 
of excise work * The organisation now for doing revenue work 
much more elaborate and consists of a laige number of Government 
employees from Collector down to the karamchans who are m charge 
of the revenue work on the village level 

The subdivisions are usually m charge of Deputy Collectors or 
membeis of Indian Administrative Service Every Subdivisional Officer 
has got a certam number of Deputy Collectors and Sub Deputy 
Collectors under him The oldi t of the subdivisions is Nawada sub 
division which was created m 1845, the Aurangabad subdivision was 
constituted in 1863 and the Jabaiiabad subdivision was established in 
1872 when the old Sberghati subdivision was abolished 


Tile Collector of the district is also designated as the District 
Magistrate In Lio dual function of the District ilagistrate and the 
Collector be is the pivot of the district administration He is not only 
at the head of the revenue administration of the district but he is als< 
at the head of practically all the Government departments at distnc 
^ recent tendency has been to centiahse power m the hand 
o the District Magistrate and Collector and he is to co ordinate an' 
^pemsp the vvoiking of such departments as Medical and Publv 
JlealtU, Public Works, etc With the change over of the cbaracte 
j ® from the Police State to that of a Welfar 

State the District Magistrate is being more and more associat 
eu with development work and he has partially been relieved of tb 
supenision of the judicial (unctions of the Magistrates This has bee: 
rouble b% a slow bifurcauon of the Judiciary and Executive and lb 
nf are now placed under the administrative contrr 

oi lilt l^istrict Judge and the Patna High Court 
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Police Admimstbation 

The Police organisation in Gaja is under the Central Eange which 
IS under a senior Pohce OlScer designated as Deputy Inspector General 
of Pohce In the last Diatnc*^ Gazetteer, published m 1906, it was 
mentioned that the district of Ga^a was divided into 10 pohce circles 
(thanas) and subordinate to the tbanas, there were 22 out posts and 
beat houses Tiie force engaged m the pievention and detection of 
crime, according to the District Gazetteer of Ga^a, consisted of a Dis- 
tricf Sunerintendent of Police, an Asfflstant District Superintendent 
of Pohce, G Inspectors, 49 Sub Inspectors, 56 head constables and 659 
constables, and the rural force for the watch and ward ot the viflages 
m the interior had a strength of 304 dafadars and 4,119 chaukidars 
The cost of the regular force was nearly Es 1,45,000 and there was 
one policeman to every 94 square miles and e\erv 4,153 persons as 
compared with the average of 9^ square mi’es and 5,638 persons of 
Bihar O’Ualley further mentioned that m addition to the rural and 
regulai police there was a small force of town police emplojed m the 
Municipalities under head constables drawn from the regular force 

In the lapt 50 years or so there has been n phenomenal expansion m 
the organisation for police purposes in the district The present district 
force consists of one Supeimtendent of Pohce, several Deputy Supenn 
tendents of Pohce, a number of Circle Inspectors, Sergeant Majors and 
Prooeouting Inspectors At the lliana level there are about 70 Sub- 
Inspectors and 70 Assistant Sub Inspectors of Pohce, 50 Hatddars and 
about 1,100 constables There are now 88 thanas 

The district of Gaya has an important location as it borders 
Palamvu, Shahabid, Patna, Hazanbagh and Monghjr Border 
problems regarding crime have naturallv assumed a particular 
significance 

There are 33 tbanas and 19 out posts now There are as 
manv as 17 thanas in Gava Sadar subdmsioa, viz , Eotwah Atri Civil 
Lines Mofassil, Be a, Lliizirsarai Wazirganj Sherghati Barachatti 
Imamganj, Dumaria Gunia, Tekari, Eonefa Patehpur, Paraiva and 
«iVyi’.*.vFi/aa cwwvfte ss€ 7 '.v? 

ganj Nawida Hisin, Gobuidpur, Pakribarawan Eajauli and Eawakole 
Aurangabad consists of 9 tbanas, viz , \uran 2 abad proper Bafignnj, 
Daudnagar, Obra Kutumba Kabinagar Baroon, Madanpur and Gob 
Jabanabad subdivision lias 5 tbanas viz Gbosi Jabanabad proper, 
Arwal, Makbdumpur and Eurtba There has been a tremendous 
increase of 24 thanas in the district since 1906 

The rural force consists of dafadars and chaukidars and at present 
a total of 336 dafadars and 2 394 chaitkulars are otnploved in the 
district The co«t ot the regular force was nearlv Es 10,22,590 11-6 
and at the present rate there is one policeman to every 4 01 square 
miles In oraler to check the enme and curb the activities of criminals 
m the border areas 8 police shittrs have been established and in each 
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shicir one Sub Inspectoi of Z'obco •ilong with 4 constables has been 
stationed Ibese shictrs are being shifted according to the incidence 
of crime and anti crime schemes Gaaa town has its own problems so 
far as crime is concerned There is a huge influx of people who flock 
to the town of Gat a throughout the jea^ on pilgrimage During the 
Pifnpfl^5/ia Mda there la alwajs a huge gathering of 40 to 50 thousand 
pilgnms and even more and the occasion provides a good opportunity 
to the criminals to handle the situation and they commit thefts 
burglaries and eien dacoities \\ith the extension of the transport bv 
vehicular traflic there has been tlirown an additional burden on the 
police It IS now an additional responsibility of the police force to 
regulate traffic and prevent and detect accidents causing loss of human 
b\es due to rash and negligent driving 


The crime statistics which w U follow wiU show the extent and 
Volume of major crimes witliin the district There has been a greater 
pressure on the police for detection and suppression of crimes under 
■various heads '^part from the main work of detection and suppression 
of crime the activities of a \VeUare Slate have thrown an extra amount 
of work on the police force Security measures Inve also to be taken 
bj the Gava Police for the visits of important persons both from withm 
India and abroad to Gaya particiihrlv because of Bodh Gaya temple 
and the«e visits are now quite common 


The chauhdars and dafadars constitute the organisation for rural 
pol ce They are recruited mostlv from the castes of Ahirs Bhuivas 
and Hajwirs Thev have got the onerous duty of night patrol and 
they are expected to keep themselves alert about the movements of 
strangers within their beats and a watch on the suspected persons 
Since lO^l tliere has been a reduction of 2> per cent in the number of 
chant I hr The effect of +his reduction has not been conducive to the 
efficiency of the rural police force They also get a very poor 
pav Tiie pre'ient pay of a dafadar is Rs 12 excluding Rs 3 as deai 
ne«s allowance and that of the chauhidar is Rs 10 excluding Rs 2 as 
aeaine«s allowance per month These rates will not attract educated 
pei^^ons to jom the ranks of dn/odor and clwndidar 


, , organisation of the Gram Panchayat in several villages of the 
nistnct Mnder the Bihar Panchavat Raj Act 1947 may liot be said to 
ave affeftpd the police admmistTation to a substantial degree Ths 
unctions of Gram Panchayat organisation in the villages cover a large 
ran^e an include sanitation conservancy rehef first aid mamtenance 
accounts of crops primary education improvement of 
Gram Panchatjals have no doubt been 
Tn,i,o^ T> ^ Government to tty offences under certain sections of the 
certain sections under other Acts but the 
vill^ov ' Tohee Department to ensure the security of the 

villa^prt same The Gram Panchayats encourage the 

TiUa^ft p simple and petty cases on the spot in their own 

o ut the power of the thana pohee to investigate the major 
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offences like murder, dacoity, burglarj, kidnapping, extortion, etc , i\ill 
remain with the police administration 

The inchal Adhikans in charge of the revenue v\ork o\er seaeral 
\illages ha\e also been aested a\ith powers under section 144, Cranmal 
Procedure Code but the powers of the Inchal Adhikans do not oaerlap 
the powers of the thana police 

'io check crime in the town of Gaja and to ensure quicker control, 
an Information lloom has been established m Ga\a since the 20tli 
Autnist 1952 The Information Hoorn is located m one wing of the main 
Police Office It is fitted with telephone and regular staff for all the 
Iwenty-four hours A mobffe van is kept ready for rushing to the spot 
on receipt of a telephone call of any information from a member of the 
public Tbe effect of the Information Boom has been \er\ good as 
within a few minutes of tbe infonnation being given, it is known that 
the police would be rushing to tbe spot 

With the expansion of the road transport the police have come to 
play an mcreasing part m checking breaches of the road roles The 
following table for the quinquennium 1941 to 1931 regarding the 
number of vehicles will show that the number has considerably gone 
up — 


Typo 

1047 1018 


1040 

lOaO 

lOal 

1 

2 3 


4 

S 

8 

Motor Cyclo 

8 23 


24 

21 

24 

Truck 

118 170 


212 

160 

137 

Bus 

104 171 


loO 

146 

143 

Taxi 

12 


24 

11 

12 

Car 

207 204 


323 

312 

269 


Crime 




Hegarding incidence of cniiie 

it may be said 

that Gata 

continues 

to have a high incidence of crime 

The crime figures under the heads 

murder, dacoity, 

robberv. burelart . 

theft, not and swindling for 

1940 — ^1935 are given below — 





Year Murder Dacoity Robbery 

Burglary Tbefl 

Riot 

Smndling 

1 2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

ISMO 24 

38 7 

064 

349 

50 

6 

1041 „ 32 

76 11 

1,153 

433 

67 

5 

1942 24 

1S8 33 

1 109 

4IS 

S3 

3 

1043 29 

183 42 

1 470 

465 

85 

6 
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Tear 

Murder 

Dacoity Bobbery 

Burglary 

Tlieft 

Itiot. Swindling 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

1044 

37 

82 

13 

937 

413 

84 

8 

1945 

42 

72 

21 

1.004 

472 

104 

13 

1946 

41 

132 

33 

1,286 

700 

154 

17 

1941 

32 

113 

38 

1,210 

787 

170 

17 

194S 

36 

112 

30 

1,170 

77G 

203 

14 

1940 

37 

64 

IS 

953 

670 

156 

14 

1930 

37 

45 

14 

840 

593 

106 

18 

1951 

40 

72 

19 

877 

750 

127 

18 

1932 

42 

63 

25 

926 

755 

136 

24 

19a3 

51 

33 

19 

750 

6G0 

132 

8 

19o4 

45 

72 

20 

094 

607 

120 

21 

1935 

50 

74 

23 

759 

575 

145 

14 


In this conaectiou it may be said that the authorities do not think 
that there has been any remarkable change in consequence of tne 
removal of the restrictions on the criminal tribes in Gaya district 
There are certain sections m Nawada subdivision nbo are addicted to 
cnminal habits 

It may be mentioned here that the organisation of the police m 
Ga>a district had to undergo very serious strain m the years 1942 1946 
and 1947 In the year 1942 there were disturbances all over the 
province and Gaya distnct was also badly affected At some places 
like Arwal and Nabinagar, Police Officers and men were assaulted and 
police buildings were set on fire In 1946 there nas an out burst of 
comtaunal disturbances throughout the province and Gaya district was 
not an exception Certain areas within the district were badlj affected 
, tme Han’idar Kam'ta Singh was conyicted hy the Sadar 
SubdiTisional Officer for contempt of court proceedings against him 
On the insistence of the said Subdmsional Officer to place the said 
anldar in the hazat in lieu of the fine imposed upon him there was 
^ Sood deal of commotion m the Gaya Police which spread m the whole 
ol the State The reaction was a general rise m the district v.hich led 
to similar repercussions in other districts of the State as well With 
certain amount of difficulty the normal conditions were restored 

Imnd Eevenub 

Wie total demand of land revenue in the district in the vear 1910 
v^as Es 14,89,922 at 8,255 estates The demand in 1955 at 13,840 
estates was more or less the same and was Es 14,92 359 
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The excise re\eiiue la derixed mainly {loin the sale of country 
spirits, toddy and ganga (hemp drug) More than 50 per cent of the 
6 x 0 “:^ revenue is derived from the sale of the country spirit, 30 per 
cent from the toddy and 7 per cent from the sale of ganja. Statistics 
of the various excisable articles and the gums realised from them during 
tip \ear 193G 37 to 1951-52 ha\e been given on page 268 

It would be seen that total revenue from the sale of country spirit, 
9ai!;a, bhang, opium and miscellaneous realisation, such as fine, 
composition fees, which was lls 11,88 ,CjO in the year 1936 37 has 
steadily gone up The total revenue for this head for the year 1951-52 
was Bs 50,53,526 Thus the collections from this source have multi- 
plied more than, four Cold in a period of 15 years 

The statistics will show that the income increased from about 
Eb 13 lakhs in the year 1941-42 to Rs 10 laUis m the year 1942-43 and 
to Rs 25 lakhs m the year 1043 44 and was a little less than 
Rb 58 lakhs m 1947-48 There was a fall of about 7^ lakhs in the 
year 1951 52 

The Excise Pepartment la under a Superintendent of Excise who 
IS under the administrative control of the District Magistrate and 
Collector The Excise Superintendent is assisted by 5 Inspectors, 
22 Sub Inspectors and 28 Assistant Sub Inspectors of Excise There 
18 also a large number of permanent and temporary excise constables or 
peons There are 6 warehouses and 4 gan}a and bhang godowns in the 
district (Statistics of Excise revenue on the pievious page) 

Cess 

The road and public cesses levied at 2 annas m a rupee amounted 
m the year 1948 49 to Rs 1,95,345 payable by 30,721 estates The 
amount of current demand of cess m the year 1910 11 was Rs 5,41,460 
This rose to Rs 19,05,345 m the year 1948 49 The total demand m 
1951-52 was Rs 25,63,520 payable by 30,885 estates The percentage 
of total collection on the current demand which was about 100 per cent 
m the year 1930 greatly dechned in the decade 1941 — 1950 and the 
percentage of collection in 1948-49 came down to 61 87 This could 
fv the sense of iinsecunty felt by the zamindars during 

tne latter half of the last decade, i e , 1945 — 1950 at the proposal of the 
abolition of zammdan This naturally made the zamindars less 
enthusiastic to clear up their does on account of cess 
Stvmps 

The revenue from stamps has gone up considerably from 
V in-4 -2 ^945 to Rs 24,76,575-8-0 m the 

^ T ^ mentioned here that the revenue 

rtpYf source of income ranks in importance onlv 

ita m from excise The revenue from this source reached 

maximum m the year 1948-49 when it amounted to Es 29,95,869 
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leaving \csscr clnnces to tix-imers lo c\ade \\\s ta\. More comin<Kl»- 
tses ha\e al=o boon tuado taxable since 1941-17. 

In 1951-12 the number of nwssees and the amount collected under 
the diiTcrent taxes were as follows — 

Xame of Tax Xunilicr of Ainoimt 

nssessces collected. 


(1) Agricultural Income-tax 

(2) SaloN tax 

(3) Kntert nnmcnt tax 
(1) l'!ectneit\ dut} 

(5) Tax on motor s|nrit 
tbl Irvncport tax 



Rs. 

a. 

P 

505 

3,75,051 

11 

1 

1.720 

10,25,212 

G 

0 

5 

1,99,5CG 

4 

G 

13 

7,024 

10 

9 

13 

2,30,407 

D 

0 

170 

10,221 

14 

G 


Total 


... 25, 22,560 7 4 


111 GISTnvTIOS 

In 1900 there were fue registration olTiccs in tlie mofassil and one 
in tlie heachjuarters station. At the headquarters of Gaja there was a 
Special Sub-Registrar for doing registration worlc and assisting the 
District Magistrate 'who was the ear-o/Jicio Registrar In the old 
District Gazetteer Jlr. 0’^faUey mentions th.at in 1901 the total number 
of documents registered was 8,472 and the receipt therefrom was 
Rs 31,303 and the expenditure of running the office was Rs 8,8G3 
The hhaoU ai.stcm according to whicli rent m kind was paid, was one of 
tlie reasons for low registration figures 

At present there are the same number of registration ollices at Gaja. 
Aurangabad, Jalmnahad, Nawada, Slierghati and Tekan The staff has 
^en considerahlj increased. At the tieadquarters there is now one 
District Sub-Registrar and a Joint Sub Registrar besides tlia District 
Magistrate who is still the er officto Registrar of the district The 
District feub-Registrar helps the District Magistrate in his work of 
^'ipenision of the mofassil Sub-Registrars 


The following are the registration statistics from 193'J to 1955 — 

Tear 

Camber of sale 

JJumber of 

Begutratioa 

E^enditure 

deed*) 

rogiatered 

niorlgago deeds 
registered. 

receipts m 
rupees. 

in rupees 

1939 

1940 

1911 

1942 

• 17.923 

8,431 

1,08,028 

29,792 

— 18,734 

9 01G 

1,17,003 

31,227 

• 19.030 

10,963 

1,19,071 

33,504 

20,111 

11,158 

1.24,873 

33,693 

1944 

•• 28,708 

15 297 

2,11,873 

39 587 

1045 

- 20,391 

12,354 

2.27,013 

42,407 

16,780 

11.474 

2 20,638 

50,490 
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Venr. 

Xumlx of 9nt<i 
tllVxil^ 
rPK‘’*vretl 

Xiiml>er of 
mortitn^d els 
ri*g «terctl 

llegwtrnlwn 
receipts in 
rup<^ 

Expenditure 
in rupotM 

1040 

17.430 

13.6*15 

2,73.497 

01,922 


10.70.2 

14,782 

3 53,451 

73 825 


SS.Sti 

17,100 

4.74.107 

83 059 


24.041 

15,700 

4,70,233 

82,000 


27.810 

17,042 

6 31,012 

00,444 


30.320 

25.587 

6,03,347 

1,04,787 


32.035 

18,770 

4,70,055 

97.907 


20.205 

11.039 

3,78,025 

88,526 


27,603 

11,010 

3,53,712 


1050 

33,050 

12.543 

3,82,762 

04.491 


Tlio fiffuies Hill eliow iliat there has been a cousiilcroble incrcare m 
the number of documents registered, receipt and eipcnditure since lOOJ 
as mentioned by O'Malley. The commutation of rent replacing the 
hhaali at stem and economic reasons are at the bottom of the increased 
tolumo of registration As the roam occupation of the majority of the 
nonulalion in the district is agricoltoro and most of them are petlj land- 
ho ders, itlioso landed property senes the purpose of liquid capital, any 
change m their economic status alTccts the sale and purehase of landed 
nronertv. Since 1011 there has been an increase of 2o per cent in the 
reSstration fee The price of lands had also appreciated and due to 
Sm rearens many small landholders had to sell their lands 

During recent years, however, inflation, introduction of the Bihar 

Ordinince lU of 1019 prohibiting the transfer of immovable propertj 
otTe Molnmmadans except with the previous approval of he Collector 
d s ribution of land improvement loana and other bnds of loans, spread 
^r^-i^nr about a le^isl^on 

Za^Sarr'ASion Act, and Bboodan movement have affected the 
statistics 

I^COMC-TA3: 

Income tax is now a central revenue subject The Gaya Income tax 
Income tax is i distnct of Gaya with its headquarters at 

Sava There 's a Senior Income-tax Officer m charge of the circle who 
? ^ cxfiir Additional Income tax Officers under him The 
Jias other Officer is in cbaige of an asse-ssmeut o 

"groups up .o' Its j^^^V-Tth”t ‘ hea“rf m 

Ttnf °F*“B"uTh- there is an Appellate Income tax Officer 
who Msits Gaja on circuit 

1 .,,^ fl 9 t?p<;sees having their source of 

mcom^JmaSS^^teS^eTr^^T “?hme are, however, some eases 
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opeciai Uiixli, boulh ij.har tilth hcaljiiaricrs at Talna 

The income tai etatislics from 1947 48 to lOal o2 are gneii hcloa _ 


lears 


lUT 48 
lOJS IJ 
1910 aO 
19j 0 ol 
19al o2 


>kUnibtr of 
ns»c lcs 

102J 
1 110 
1 <09 
1 481 
1 140 


Tax fl L setl 

1 01 OjS 
( a>4 713 
Sol OH 
11 94 023 
13 2G 020 


Tax collcc'td 
Its 

J -0 laO 
o 07 J70 

4 72 on 

7 J2 093 
i) o3 392 


rpL -a a . , *■” o92 

from overE ' 4 01 lakha m 19?-!% ."'’‘l "‘ft?”" ‘"'"“'-I 

-0 of 

Ojceedcd Es 7 33 lakhs “ lOoO 51, has iietcr 

tohac«%rTmmramUne7Er'r ■? Sr““>» 

of contractors tvho ^fal ,,, ™ ® “ "“mlrcr 

^o^css Although thet lnraSmff” '■> ‘tc.r 

-tora^ m„ease4 thc^^rl"„?Sor 

— 1° gS World' lVm“and°lftcr I>epartinent 

_ ~~ cl^ry Cslo^ry CaJ-ao^- 


(0 J»nail)er 
®f BSSC8 

, ee«8 
(H) TotfU 

, ^ demand 
{*»») Collect on 

(O umber 
of asses 
sees 
(«») Total 
, . , demand 
{if») Collect on 


Before ^\or 
ICO 310 


’’00 000 
1 20 000 


4 80 000 

‘“’S ooo 


6t>000 


•The caterer es of "the — " 1 000 4 46 000 

Ca&S follow ng manner 


1,25 000 

Of OOO 25 000 
B“AflcrWar 
160 3 5 

" *’0 000 
1 Oo ooo 


00 000 
60 000 


30 000 
5 000 

7o5 

85 000 
65 000 


1 000 4 11 000 

600 2 16 600 


6 000 8 80 000 
1 000 4 46 000 


Categorv 25 000 

C«l«Eot, m-Fron.'Es !° 5* 


cases and salary cases 


32 Eev 
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The Income-tax Department had offered a clnnce to the merchant 
and others to come out aMtli \oluntary disclosures regarding their incomi 
during the war period As a result there were 23 cases of disclosures anc 
the income m\ol\cd was Its 10,lt,000 The tax demanded wa 
Its. 93,000 while the collection made was Its 55,000 As a result ol 
investigations m hidden income for the period 1st April 1952 to 31st 
March 1955 there were 20 ca^es discovered and a collection of Its 4,000 
was made against the dctnind for Its 10,000. 

CrvrrvL Excise 

The duties on cloth, sugar, tobacco and steel are Central-revenue 
and are collected bj the members of the Central Excise Department who 
are emplovees of the Union Government The Gava Central Excise 
Circle under a separate Superintendent of Central, Excise was created 
onlv in 1051 comprising (he districts of Gava, Hararibagli, Palamau and 
Shaliabad He is assisted within the district of Gaja by a number of 
Inspectors and some Siipervi'sors 

The revenue of Central excise from Gava district is not 
cerj cousiderable as the onlj taxable cotmnodities in the district are 
sugar, cloth, tobacco, lachage tea and excise on oils Guram Sugar 
Mills, the onl} sugar mill wahm the distnct, had gone out of production 
and the production of cloth m the Gaya Cotton and Jute Mills is neither 
regular nor considenble in quantity Very little tobacco is grown 
within the district Unmanufactured tobacco is brought from other 
collectorates, e g , Bomba), Baroda, etc , and is locally consumed 

The receipts from different sources in manufactured and unmanufac 
tured commodities m the years 1953 — ^1955 are given below — 


lle«ipt9 from 

Commodities Prodaction other areas Heveaue 


Tobacco 

Sugar 

Cloth 

Package tea 

Tobacco 

aoth 

Package tea 


1,233 lbs 
87,02J cwt 

43 54,256 yds 
403 lbs 


7.(3,536 lbs 

Nil 

Nd 

^d 


1954 

2 000 lbs 2S 33 069 lbs 
2 52 2S7 owt 
39.SS,645 yds 
440 lbs 


Rs 10 50,829 
(19o2 o3) 

Rs. J,13176 (4prd— 
December, (033) 

Rs 64,776 {19o2 53) 

Rs 33 (April — 

December, 1953) 

Rs a- p 
10 47,168 6 0 

3 30.63o 9 0 
2,15,432 0 0 
84 0 0 
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Commoditica 

Production. 

Roceipls from 
other arena 

Revenue 



1057. 


Rs 

6 p. 

Tobacco 

. . 4,400 Ib9. 

22.63,183 Iba 

10,10,217 

3 0 

Sugar 

.. 5,i5,410 ctrt. 


23.53,726 

0 0 

aotiv 

. . Ko productton 


20.352 

0 0 

Tackogo tea .. 

. , COS Iba 


ISl 

0 0 

The number of licensees for the years 1953 — 1955 arc as follows 

Year. 

Tobacco. Cloth 

Sugar. 

Benzol. 

Tea 

1 

3 3 

4 

5 

0 

1053 

1,600 1 

1 


1 


2.378 1 

2 


S 

1055 

2,687 1 

2 


4 


The excisable commodities are cormallj marketed in the State of 
Bibar and Calcutta. The important hat^ Tvbere excisable commodities 
are sold vrithm the district ate Sbcrghati, Raniganj, Amrut, Sbarma 
Bazar, Wazirganj, Arwal, ICurtlia, Tehta, Nawada, Akbarpore, Deo, 
Rafiganj, Obra, Daudoagar and Baruo 

There is some possibility of expansion of sugar and cloth mdustries 
which are located within the district The de%elopment of these indus- 
tries still, however, depend largely on the development and increase m 
the production of raw matenals and other accessories. 

JUDICIUtY 

The permanent judicial staff entertained at Gaya for the purpose of 
civil justice consists of the District Judge, three Subordinate Judges and 
mree Munsifs Owing to the increase in the volume of the civil work 
during the last 20 years, this staff has frequently been' found to be 
inadequate and so Additional Judges, Sub-Judges and blunsifs have often 
been posted to cope with the work In the year 1952-53 the judicial 
the headquarters station consisted of one Distnct Judge, two 
< jj 1 Judges, two Additional Sub-Judges and five 

♦V, The civil work of the subdivisions is managed by 

tne iMunsif s courts at Anraagabad and Jabanabad The Munsif’s court 
at Aurangabad was created before the year 1846. The Munsifs court at 
Jahana^d is a new creation having been established on the 15th of May, 
-u Xhere is no Munsifs court at Nawada as yet The work of that 
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subdivision is done at the district headquarters station As the volume 
uf the uork in the subdiMsions also has increased. Additional Mtiiisifs 
haao been jKistcd at both the subdirisions The existing number of 
Munsifs at Auraiipalnd is o, including tlio Munsif of the pennautnt 
court The number of Munsifs at Jabanabad iS also 5, including the 
Mutifiif of the jiermaiunt court On account of the increase m the 
number of suits of higlier valuation the IMmisifs of the permanent courts 
of the tuo subdivisions and the ^lunsif of the first Court of the Sadar 
have been vested with the powers of special jurisdiction to try suits up 
to the value of Its l.fKJO Uhe current statistics of civil work in the 
office of tho District Judge show (hat the common classes of ca^es are 
suits for partition of rovenae*paying estates, suits for declaration of rights 
to irrigation, suita based on oral or written leases of lands and buUb for 
recovery of money and for cash and produce rents The other classes of 
suits are moBtl} actions for ejectment fought between landlords and 
tenants as well ns between tenants and tenants Actions in (ort are a 
few 

On account of the wholesale corainutation of produce rents and 
with the vesting of all tho revenue pajing estates, big or small, in the 
State under the Land Itcfomis Act an appreciable declme jn the 
number of tho mstitation oT the suits of all classes Is expected There 
has been appreciable fall m tbc number of biiiall Cause Court suits 
during the last 8 or 0 jears on account of operation of the Monev 
Lenders Act, 1939 

For checkmg corruption and giving better facilities to the litigant 
public, Registrar sjstem was introduced in this judgeship from July, 
1937 on an experimental basis As the system proved to be a success 
It was made permanent m April, 3936 A Munsif having sufficient 
experience of the working of the civil courts is generally appointed as a 
Registrar He does not do any judicial work His duty consists of the 
general supervision of the office and to be helpful to the litigant public 
m matters connected with their cases in court such as issue of 
processes, deposit of fees, issue of copies mfonnation, etc and also to 
render assistance to the Distnct Judge in matters connected with the 
administration 

fi. n.Twj.n aJ OS administeiY-d by the District And Bessuaixs Jb4gA,- 

the Additional District and Sessions Judges and the three Subordinate 
Judges of the permanent courts who have been vested with the powers 
of Assistant Sessions Judge The number of sessions cases m the 
judgeship is qmte large Dunng the last 8 or 9 years in Gaya 5 to 6 
sessions courts have remained busy at the distnct headquarters station 
m disposmg of cases Dacoity, murders, noting and kidnapping are the 
common class of cases Of late cases of forgery, cnminal breach of trust 
and cheating are also commg up m good number 

With the separation of executive and judicial functions from 
January, 1951 the bulk of the cnnimal cases triable by magisterial courts 
are now being tried and disposed of by the Munsifs vested with the 
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magisterial powers at tlie headquarters station and also in the outlying 
sabdmsions Theie are two Munsif Magistrates at Jalianabad and one 
at A-urangabad and tno at Sadar Besides these of5cers» there are a 
number of Beputy or Suh-Beputy Magistrates wholly employed on 
judicial work both at the district headquarters station and ecbdivisional 
headquarters 

Two oC the Assistant Sessions Judges Ua\e been vested with the 
powers of a first class magistrate to hear appeals from the sentences of 
magistrates of the second and third clasaea 

One of the Additional Sessions Judges has been vested with the 
powers to trj special cases under the Prevention of Corruption Act 
There are a number of Honorary Magistrates also at Gaja and at each 
of the three subdivisions to dispose of petty criminal cases 

The practice of conducting cases on behalf of the State m the 
magisterial courts by the police officers has been replaced by the 
appointment of a few salaried Public Prosecutors both at the district 
headquarters station and the subdivisional headquarters 

lu view of the persistent public criticism agamst the system of 
jurv trial the Go%€mment have withdrawn the major offences bke 
homicide, dacoity, sexual offences, forgery, etc , from the purview of 
the jury trial All such cases ore now being tried with the aid of 

Presiding Officers of the civil courts at the district headquarters hold 
their sittmgs in two stoned new building near Digbi tank facmg Shree 
Jinshna J?o5d The ccrzl coact baiWuJgs at Aurangabad and Jabanabad 
are also comparatively new 

Statwtics of the administration of civil and criminal justice are 
given in the following statements — 

STATISTICS OF THE ADXHKISTRATIOV OF CI\TL JUSTICE 


{Dur%no tfte yeora 1912 » 1952 ) 




Aumber of soils disposed of 


Humber of appeals 
disposed of — 

Year 

Uoder the wdiaary proceJure 
by— 

Uadet the SraRll 
Cause Court 
procedure by— 

Sttb 

pistnct 


Slunsifs 

Sob 

oiduiate 

Judges 

Judge 

Montifg 

Sub 

ordinal© 

Judges 

. ordmat© 
Judges 

1 

*■ 

a 

4 

& 

b 

7 

8 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

S.ISa 

2 2“0 

2 747 

3 84» 

4 121 

519 

514 

509 

877 

899 

6 

3 

4 

5 

56o 

483 

488 

3"5 

317 

442 

3S6 

393 

3Gl 

520 

0 

10 

126 

137 

267 

292 

293 

4-9 
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STATISTICS Ot Tlir Ml^HMSTllATION OF (.l\ IL JLSTICI^CcfwW 


>iumlwr of «uUa <1 (pOM«l oF Number ofoppealt 

difpOMd of b} — 


Yoftr 

Under tho oMuury procc<!ar« 

Uoclor tlitt Srn&I] 
Ciioro Court 
procod are by— 

Sub 

Diitrict 


6ub 

Muniif** ordlnaie 
Ju<)|,ea 

District 
Ju Igo 

Sub 

Muiulff ordlnsto 
Judges 

Juds.. 




1017 

S013 

869 

U 

494 

40.> 

123 

845 

lots 

8 111 

812 

8 

£0J 

810 

280 

627 

1010 

4 S54 

1 250 

8 

306 

825 

429 

801 

J9"0 

8 328 

763 

3 

337 

393 

368 

172 

lOSl 

0 027 

COS 

5 

210 

731 

622 

329 

1923 

S 141 

600 

6 

492 

440 

on 

820 

1033 

8 453 

809 

8 

302 

327 

300 

772 

1024 

a 087 

007 

6 

377 

404 

3S1 

033 

loss 

8CS3 

610 

8 

498 

210 

229 

6S2 

1030 

6 0S7 

839 

7 

74} 

167 

182 

on 

1027 

0 407 

407 

4 

815 

13S 

410 

466 

102S 

4 , “82 

441 

7 

oil 

233 

104 

63? 

1020 

6 003 

250 

6 

609 

430 

2>4 

402 

1030 

0 114 

432 

7 

7^9 

452 

343 

081 

1031 

0 378 

418 

6 

1 287 

294 

174 

767 

1032 

0 ISO 

276 

3 

I 1*2 

3So 

239 

462 

1033 

0 423 

2(4 

1 

871 

620 

350 

100 

1034 

8 544 

213 

3 

] O-’O 

576 

451 

205 

1035 

11 035 

204 

I 

I "33 

354 

460 

700 

1030 

14 907 

220 

0 

057 

350 

299 

515 

1037 

0 835 

275 

3 

893 

463 

331 

15o 

loss 

11 429 

241 

2 

930 

450 

267 

78 

1039 

13 121 

223 

3 

1 075 

406 

30j 

73 

1010 

10 011 

209 

2 

859 

446 

2"0 

2>>6 

1011 

14 837 

235 


“53 

379 

413 

185 

1042 

7 603 

203 

1 

606 

273 

370 

357 

1013 

12 606 

240 

8 

5“2 

275 

451 

220 

1044 

11 154 

349 

3 

210 

6'’0 

594 

160 

1045 

8 203 

343 

8 

394 

183 

271 

231 

1040 

10 831 

592 

10 

429 

106 

1 071 

393 

1047 

13 063 

515 

7 

359 

192 

I 352 

242 

104S 

10 593 

612 

7 

715 

2“0 

000 

249 

1040 

‘’a 211 

038 

6 

485 

354 

I lie 

269 

1950 

15 453 

409 

I 

639 

161 

1 3 0 

501 

10^1 

14 043 

358 


646 

160 

769 

194 

10o2 

16185 

270 

2 

640 

ISO 

563 

160 
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STATISTICS OF THE ADAHNISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
{SESSIONS DOUBTS). 

{During the ytara 1912 io 1952.) 


Year. 

Number of 
casea 

diapoeed of 
by Sesaions 
Courts. 

Number of 
persona 
tried by 
SeaaioDB 
Courts. 

Year. 

Number of 
cases 

disposed of 
by Sessions 
Courts. 

Number of 
persona 
tried by 
Sessions 
Courts. 

1012 


107 

1033 


64 

267 


40 

09 

1934 




1014 

32 

104 

1935 




1915 


101 

1936 






122 

1937 



231 



42 

1938 





69 

1930 




1919 


119 

1940 




1020 


200 

1941 




1921 

41 

147 

1942 



615 

1022 

37 

163 

1943 




1929 

25 

134 

1944 




1024 

33 

166 

1945 




1925 

24 

141 

1946 


130 


1020 


274 

1947 


63 


1927 

33 

277 

1048 


120 

1,203 

1023 

43 

254 

1940 


203 

1.606 

1929 

44 

193 

1950 


92 


1030 

04 

183 

1 1951 


117 


1931 

48 

153 

1952 


127 

890 

1032 

44 

251 






"When the last District Gazetteer uas published in 1906 there were 
three subsidiary jails at the headquailers stations in each of the three 
BuhdmsioDs of Aurangabad, Jahanabad and Nawada while there was a 
District Jail at Gaja At that time the subsidiary jails at Aurangabad, 
Jahanabad and Nawada were merely lock-ups in which prisoners 
imprisoned for a fortnight or less were confined In 1901 the daily 
average of prisoners at these three subsidiary' jails were only 13, 7 and 0, 
respectively. In the Gaya Jail, on the average 422 prisoners were 
confined daily in 1901 and the death rate was extraordinarily low , being 
only 2 5 per mille, a smaller percentage than any other jail in the 
'fbo aw^ommodatio.! pro\idcd m the District Jail was foi 
al_ prisoners and there were cells for IG male convicts and five 
Europeans. The hospital attached to the District Jail had accora- 
mouation for 33 patients. 1‘her© was separate accommodation foi 
14 )u\emle convicts, six civil prisoners, 22 under-trial prisoners, 
0 leinale convicts and 431 male convicts. 

District Jail of Gaya was converted into a Central Jail m 1916. 
« cw luluHigs were constructed to accommodate tbo increased population 
xno avirago daily population rose to 1116.01 in 1952. More land had 
e acquired when the District Jail was converted into a Central Jail 
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The total area occupied bj tlie Centnl Jail i$ now about 29 acres The 
Central Jail has capacity for 1,327 prisoners with cells for 45 male 
prisoners and t^o female prisonere There is a separate nard for 
females mIucIi has accommodation for 33 prisoners 

Tress and Porms Department was shifted from Dacca Central Jail 
to Gaja Jail m 1914 after the separation of the province of Bihar from 
Bengal m 1912 New buildings had to be constructed to accommodate 
the ne^ Tress and Forms Department The press is eqmpped with 
up to date machines and now prints practically all the forms used in the 
Government and semi Government oflices m tbe State The hterate and 
picked up prisoners numbering over 3oO are emploved in the Press and 
Forms Department This department works under the Finance 
Department of the Government of Bihar The department also emplovs 
near about ISO paid hands There is a Deputy Superintendent m charge 
of the Press and Forms Department The annual expenditure is about 
Es 10,00,000 

The mam mdusturies m the Gaja Central Jail m which the 
prisoners are usefully emploved are weaving dnrnj, ueicar making, stud 
making and crushing of mustard oil The jail has also sections of smithy, 
carpentry and tailormg to serve the jaJ population Tbe cash, income 
of the manufacturing department m 1952 was Es 24,246 exclndiug jail 
supplies Tbe net profit ftom manufacturing during 1952 was 
Es 12,000 

The area of the jail garden is 18 51 acres and an annnal production 
of vegetables is about 8,400 maunds A big tank was dug durmg 1951 52 
at the foot of the hills to tbe south of (he jail to collect water from hills 
for agricultural purposes 

There is a well equipped hospital with 78 beds and with a separate 
tuberculosis infection ward The death rate in 1952 was 4 01 per 
mille 

There are fiub jails m all the subdivisional headquarters nt Jahanahad 
Nawada and Aurangabad These sub jails accommodate nnder-tnal 
yflvscffAra viA ‘J.'sa’.vtt.e.-l YisvsaaeiKr -b. vefj shest t-erra ei t-haw 
15 days The daily average population of these sub jails is 60 to 100 

The Central Jail is in charge of a Superintendent who is assisted bv 
a number of Jailers Assistant Jailers and jail constables 

Co-operative Departuent 

Formerh there was one Assistant Eepstrar s Circle for co operative 
administration m the district Due to progress m the organisation of 
various tvpes of co-operative societies and for an all round expansion 
of the co-operative movement durmg the Second Five lear Plan period 
(he district has been divided into three circles of Assistant Registrar*, 
with effect from the 1st April, 1956, viz , (1) Gava Circle for Gava Sadar 
and Jahanabad subdivisions (2) Nawida Circle for Nawada subdivnsion 
and (3t Aurangabad Circle for Aurangabad subdivision 
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There are {our Central Co-operative Banks in the district, one in 
each subdivision, mz., Gaya Central Bank, Jabanabad Central Bank, 
Xavrada Central Bank and Aurangabad Central Bank. The details of 
their riorking as on the 30tU June, 1956 are given belorv . — 





Number of 

Loans 

Xnmcs of Central BaolLs 

Share 

Working 

flfQliatod 

ad\-anced to 


capital 

capital. 

societies. 

societies. 


Rs 

Rb 


Rs 

I. Gn^a Central Bank 

0.208 

2,23,507 

155 

1,54,962 

2 Jalianabod Central Book 

18,503 

2.17,948 

346 

52,293 

3. Xawads Central Bonk . . 

30.103 

4,03,033 

099 

79,821 

•1 Aarangabad Central Bank . . 

27,802 

1,77,895 

420 

40,176 

The total number of 

various tvpcs of co-operative 

societies in 

the district stood at 1,976 as on the 80th June, 1056. The details of the 

ttorking of each type of socielj are gi\en below 

— 


Types of Number 




Loana 




aA \ aneed 

co^pemt»’e societies 

ehip 

copital. 

capital 

to members. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Rb 

Rb 

Rs 

1. MuliipurpoaeCo I.ICO 

37,512 

2,60,052 

0,32,557 

2,43.572 

op*, rat n o Societies 

2 AKneMHuralCre- 250 

dit hocKtica 

4,504 

20.130 

1,68,259 

15,257 

S Shopkoopors 8 

lOI 

200 

S6I 


Crcilit Societies 


4 Salary Famers 3 

Co-operftUvo So* 

154 

] 0,650 

30,283 

21,472 

cirtiM 





A Primary Stores 10 

Credit Soeieiies, 

I.2I5 

28.468 

40.037 


0 Teachers* C„ jO 

operntu-w Ktorea. 

837 

1,327 

2.344 

100 

.. U-atrrs- Co- 27 

oj'eraiueSoeietK-*. 

2.110 

49.333 

1,66 564 

53.728 

S Oilmen’s Co 3 

opemtivti tvanetie-s. 

40 

371 

2.074 


0 1 ulwntwmV Co- j 

operali* e Societ h**. 

01 


295 


l<i ^>«}lwaknrm« 3 

Cr'<lit twM*>elie« 

80 

2.120 

S2.ft36 


Csne Markrtiriij 3 

rnr-m. 

525 

67.310 

2 93 MJ 

29 6^3 

«Sl 

13.732 

83.331 

i.T2.fy;o 

23 t:o 
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Besides the abo^e, there are one Depre sed Class Co-operahre 
Socieh , two Hanjan Co operative Societies, one ililL Co-operatire 
Societv and one Honsing Co-operative Societv 

During the period 1950—1953 an extensive drive for organisation 
of multipurpose co-operative societies was talen up in Hi«;aa, Eajauli 
and Aurangabad thanas The mam activities of the-e societies nere 
supply of credit, improved seeds, manures and consumers’ goodc, 
promotion of sanitation and adolt education, development of village 
indu'ttnes and improvement of cattle and village communication 
Intensive organisation of the'ie societies is at present being made m 
Community Project areas and National Extension Service BiocLs 

Next to multipurpose co-operati\e societies the other two important 
tvpes of rocieties are the Canegrowets’ Co-operative Societies and th'* 
Weavers’ Co-operative Societie*? It will appear from the hst mentioned 
above that the total number of Canegrowers’ Co-operative Societie- on 
tbe 30fli June, 1956 was 484 besides three Cane Marketing Umon« 
During 1935-56, cane worth Rs 18,36,363 was ‘nipphed to the mills h\ 
the Canegrowera’ Societies and Unions 

The total number of Weavers’ Co-operative Societies on the SOth 
June, 1936 was 27 The mam object of these societies is to provide help 
to the weaver members both for production and marketing of cloth 
These societies have helped to a great extent in improving the condition 
of their members During 1955-56 goods worth Bs 8 93,796 were 
produced and goods worth Es 10,72 476 were sold by the«e societies 



CHAPTER XIV 

LAND REVENUE ADMINISTEATION 


B4BI.Y ElSTORr 

la 1765 Eaiperor Shah Alam granted to the East India Company 
the Dttcani or fiscal administration of the three provmces of Bihar, 
Bengal and Orissa According to this, the Company was anthonsed to 
realise the revenue and undertook to maintain the army but the criminal 
]unsdiction of the Ntzamai remained with the Nawab The East 
India Company had no eiperience of the intricacies of the revenue 
system and the arrangement proved a chaos In 1769 a native Naib 
or Deputy Ditron was entrusted with the collection of revenue under the 
nominal control of the European chief at Patna To supervise the 
work of the native officers m the collection of revenue and adminis 
tiation of justice some supervisors were oppomted Neither the 
supervisors nor the subordinate staff were above corruption In 1770 a 
Revenue Council of Control was established at Patna In 1771 the 
Court of Directors issued orders that the Company’s servants should take 
upon themselves the entire managemeot of the revenue The mcum 
bency of the Naib Dtwan at Patna was abolished and the supervisors 
were now designated Collectors and the native officer called Ducan was 
appointed with each of the Collectors This system also did not work 
well Slany of the earliest Collectors were carrying on personal trade 
and harassed the tenants An espenment was made by the Company 
to make a five vears settlement of Bihar The zammdars refused to 
accept the settlement and the Company then settled the estates with 
the outsiders, whom the} called renters, uith the arrangement that the 
zammdars should receive an annuity (maltkana) of 10 per cent of their 
collections This system also proved a failure The mam reason was 
that the renters wanted to make ns much profit as possible over and 
above the stipulated sum they had to pay On the evpiry of the five 
}ears’ settlement the system of annual settlement was introduced The 
soil same set of renters started evacting money as they did not know 
if they would continue beyond one year 

Raja Kalyan Singh, Diican of the Company, was given arbitrary 
powers over the zamindars He was allowed to confine the zammdars 
and even to forfeit tbevr estates Raja Mitrajit Smgb of Tekan was 
pneed on arrest by Raja Kliewah Ram Singh, Natb Ducan Raja 
* '**?*?, **^'’^' ^ zanimdar of Sins and Kutumba, was imprisoned and 
ousted from his ^mmdan Raja \Lbar -kh Khan of Narhat and Samai 
8 confined m Patna The zammdars as a class became estremelv 
In administration The revolt of Eaja Chart Smgh 

an I * ♦ isolated case Vkbar \li ICban escaped from Patna 

Vn '^“''ada he collected a force and started plundering the couni'y 
rain Singh al=o rose in revolt Naram Smgb was apprehended and 
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sent as a Stale pn-^oncr to Dacca In the meantime, the ubolo of 
Bihar liad htoiv BtUlcil vsith KaKau SmgU ^^ho diMdtd the BcUlement 
With Kheunh liain Singh Ihc^ depended on the amtls or sub renteis 
some of whom were from the line of the old zamindars while others 
were mosth speculators Collection of rent was made with the help 
of sei>o^8 'Ihis system also brought in its wake extortion, harassment 
and dissatisfaction 

On tho 18th June, 1780 Sir John Shore issued his famous minute 
regarding the permanent settlement of the lands m Bihar, Bengal and 
Orissa, holding the settlement to be mode for a period of five jears 
certain, but witb a view to pennnnency On the 22nd March, 1703, a 
proclamation was issued dcclirmg the decennial settlement of Bihar 
and Bengal concluded earlier m 1790 to be jiennanent 

From 1781 the Bevenuo Chief m Patna had been appointed 
Collector under the orders of the Revenue Committee in Calcutta His 
juri’^diction was over Tirhut, SliaUabad and Bibar, i c , the modem 
district of Patna and northern portion of Gaya For judicial purposes 
Bihnr was formed into a district with a covenanted judge mcharge of the 
end and criminal jurisdiction In 1793 the oflices of Judge and Collector 
were separated and the district of Bihar bad one civilian as Civil Judge 
and Magistrate and a second as Collector under the Board of Revenue 
At the «ame time, native ^^uDSlf8 were appointed to decide suits relating 
to personal properties not exceeding the value of Rs IW Appeals from 
their decisions had to go to the Civil Judge 

Fonirvnov of thc Disthict 

In the early English ndraiiiislration tbo district of Gava was not 
a separate unit and its boundaries varied from time to time In 1784 
Thomas Law was appointed Collector of Rohtas with his headquarters 
at Gaya This may be described as th© first stage of the formation of 
the district of Gaya as a separate unit The district of Rohtas consisted 
of the southern portion of the present district of Shahabad (parganas 
Sasaram, Chainpur and Rohtas), two parganas now m Palamau (Japla 
and Belaunja) and a portion of Gaya district In 1787 there was a re 
arrangement and Thomas Law was made the Collector of Bihar district 
fcommonly described as Bahar also) Bihar district then comprised the 
districts of Patna and Gava with a portion of Alonghvr Iving west of 
the Kiul nver Gaya was the headquarters although the Collector u'ied 
to move to Bihar (modern Biharshanf) and Patna occasionally 
Hawkins, the Collector of Bihar district moved his headquarters, to 
Patna m 1797 This change was approved by the Board of Revenue 
but the Governor General ordered a return to Gaya There were more 
of social amenities in Patna where a number of factories and godowns 
under European management had grown up and it appears that there 
was a request from the people of Patna to SawkiDs to change the 
V Tr. 1(30=5 T? fT»<» PntWtnr <!pnt un nronosals for 
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buildmg oliices at Ga>a but it does not appear that his request nas 
implemented The un\Meldy size of the district and the bad coiumimi- 
eations made the administration in the remote parts rather dilhcult 
To obMUte the diOicuUy a proposal was sanctioned in 1814 Cor stationing 
a special Jomt Magistrate at SbergUati \sitli junsdiction osti tlio 
Boutbern jiortion of Gaya An ofiicer as Magistrate and Assistant 
Colkctor was posted at Gaya m 1820 The headquarters returned to 
Gaja nhen Patna district was separated from Bihar m 1825 


Additions and alterations m the district boundary had been, going 
on side by side In 1800 the Bihar mafials of Ramgarh, namely, Gbakai, 
Rendi, Isagpur, Pakmau and llamgorh were handed over to Bihar In 
1801 the Governor General proposed a division of the whole of Bihai 
into two districts, one north and the other south of the Ganges This 
proposal was, however, dropped as it was held that the ;anm of 
the South Bihar district of Its 26,98,330 would be impossible for 
one man to be responsible for. The parganas of Sins, Kutumba, 
Charliawan and Shergbati were made over to Ramgarh while the 
revenue administration remained with Bihar At the same time the 
admmistration of parganas Anchha, Gob and Arwal with the eastern 
parganas of the distnct of Patna were made over to Sbahabad In 
1809, however, the parganas, transferred to Eamgarh except those 
between Sherghati and Son, were placed under the Magistrate and 
Collector of Bihar who was stationed at Eamgarb This Assistant 

Collector used to bo both at Chatra and Shergbati for administrative 
purposes In 1812 the parganas transferred to Shergbati were re*trans- 
ferred In 1819 Bamgarh was made a separate Collectorship consisting 
d Shergbati pargana but there continued on Assistant Collector of Chatra 
Pargana Shergbati was le transferred to Bibar in 1835 By 1865 the 
formation of the present district of Gaya was completed and comprised 
P'lrts of the old districts of Bibar and Ramgarb The subdivision 
m Bihar with an area of about 800 square miles was transferred to the 
Patna district Six years later, i e , in 1871, the parganas of jlapla and 
Belau^a, covering 650 square miles, were amalgamated with Lohardagga 
(nw Palamau) and m 1875 an area of 6 square miles was transferrrf 
o Hazaribagh The present area of the district of Gaya stands almost 
1875 Since the last District Gazetteer of Gaya was 
pu isned there has been no change regarding its boundaries 


tv 1 ’ however, be mentioned that since la long time and before 

istrict Gazetteer of Gaya was compiled cess for certain fauzics 
district IS realised in Monghyr and transferred to Gaya 
a,..! ^ i collects some annual cess and remits the amount to Patna 
iran=f some fauztes This system of collection of annual cess and 
■nliarT/fJ 1 ® districts concerned is due to the fact that certain 
fiT.» jnnsdiction and management of 

mshrf* niu regards the maintenance of roads and civil and criminal 
juwice, aitbough they comprise m the taunt of another district 
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'ihe fudctions of llic Collector had also been changing The 
Collector \\as at Grsl euliordmate to the Board of Comuiisoioncrs in Bihar 
and Banaras for revenue purposes But for judicial purposes there were 
naiiso Jlunsifs under n Judge Mngistritc from t^hoin again an appeal 
lu) to the BroMiuul Civil Court in I’atna 'Jliis Court and also the 
Board were nholibln-d in 1620 and their jwwcrs vested in the Commis 
sioncr at I’atni acting undtr the order of the Board at Calcutta In 
1825 Bihar was constituted a sepante Collectorato and m 1831 the 
Judc.t Magistritc of Gava was givm increibcd power as Sessions Judge 
and hi8 mngisttnal jwwtr was made over to the Collector This is how 
the long standing unit of administration Magistrato-Collector was created 
at district level In 1815 the offices of Magistrate and Collector were 
separated but reunited in 1859 b> the orders of the Secrctarj of State 
Pakoisss of Tur Bistiiict. 

A brief mention will be mode of the earlier history of some of the 
jnrgnnas 

Pargana She ghati — In 1762 it was the propert> of Gulam Hussam 
Khan The survey and settlement m 1783 bad fixed the rcreiiuc at 
Its 53,001 In 1781 Tnomas Law Lad complamcd to the Board that 
Gulam Hussain Khan was not agreeable to pa) revenue without coercive 
measure and recommended that his estate should bo farmed Gulam 
Haider, the 5a;atra{ of Charkavvan, took the farming settlement of this 
pargana from 1787 to 1791 on a jama annual!^ from Its 49 000 to 
Bs 50,000 Tiie estate was brought under the Court of Wards after 
the death of Gulam Hussam Klian After release the estate fell in 
arrears of revenue and was purchased by Ilaja Mitrajit Singh of Tekari 
in the auction Some parts of this pargana descended to other successor 
interests to Gulam Hussam Khan The revenue of whole pargana in 
1819 was Bs 68,002 

Parganas Stris and Kutumba — In 1763 these two parganas were 
in the possession of Narain Singh The assessed revenue m 1778 was 
Es 1,76,000 The revenue was fixed at the decennial settlement for 
ibe wKnJf oS the parpanas of Sins and Kutumba at Es 1 60 450 This 
estate was partitioned in 1801 in three shares Mali Pawai and the third 
slnie being joint 

Pargana Charhawan — In 1792 this pargana consisted of four parts, 

VIZ , {«) Haveli Charkawan (»0 Bugul, (iii) Deo and (lo) Umga Deo 
and Um«^a were the properties of Bajpnt zammdars Eaja Chhatrapati 
Singh and his son Tateh Naram Smgh helped the English m puttmg 
dovm Chait Smgh and obtamed a remission of Es 10 461 m revenue 
and 11 non har (no revenue) villages Haveh Charkawan and Dngul 
belonged to Pathan families IK 1819 the revenue of the pargana was 
Es 57,693 

Pargana Artcal —The revenue of pargana Arwal m 1819 was 
Es 61.288 
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Parganas Manaura, Anckha and Goh — ^The original holders 
pargam Manaura according to Boddani ^vere Choudhury Dal Singh ai 
fej Smgh who also had lands in Anchba and Goh HoTenue in 18. 
foi Mainura pargaua was Rs 2^,492, for Anchha pargana Rs 22,4! 
and for Goh pargana was Rs 21,357 

Parganas Dadar and haber — The revenue m 1819 for the 
j arganas which were the jogir of Nowab Mozaffar Jang was Es 14,3 
and Ks 4o,74o, respectuely Ami \kbari mentions Raber pargana 

Parganas R^arhat and Satnai — ^The name Narhat-Samai was loose 
applied for a number of other parganas as a whole, namely, Eo 
Pachrukhi, Jarrah and half of Maher A number of the imports 
zaramdars of Gaya district, namely, Tekari, Mahanths of Budhauli a; 
Bodh Gaja, Bengali estate, and Maksudpur Eaja estate had tin 
rilhges in these parganas Of course with the abolition of zamindi 
their zamindari interesis have now lapsed 

In 1819 the revenue for Narhat and Samai alone was Es 1,09,0 
and that for Narhat, Samai, Pachrukhi, Roh, Jarrah and Maher togetl 
was Rs 2 01,110 

Pargana Sanaut —Pargana Sanaut includes the whole of t 
zamindari of Raja Mitrajit Singh of Tekan and the denomination 
Sanaut also covers the parganas of Atri Pahara and Dakhner aftd h 
of Okri Ekil and Bbelawar The history of these parganas is praotica 
the history of the famous Tekan estate In 1819 the revenue of t 
■pargonas was as follows — 



Es 

Atri 

4 371 

Sanaut 

11,004 

Pabara 

26 995 

Dakhner 

6,726 

Okri 

67,117 

Ekil 

74,440 

Bhelawar 

47,248 


Total 2 26 901 


The largest estate m these parganas are the 9 annas and 7 annas Tek 
4 L estate and that of Pandui Bahoos The division 

6 ieican estate took place on the death of Raja Mitrajit Singh 1 
^aram Smgh got 9 annas share while Mod Naram Smgh i 
7 annas share 

,, Gaj/a —This pargana is small and practjcallv coinci 

with the town of G<iya In 1802 the Collector, Mr Graham, sett 
Tin alot^ with the village Pahsi which conta 

finSM* at a ]ama of Bs 151 In 1803 the villages Sahibg 

amgirpur were settled with one Sher Chand on permanent bai 
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Sipaln lane containing the prc«cnt Collector's bungalow and the Police 
Line uas not ptnmnenth settled till 16G0 The mam source of income 
uas tin ti\t3 reihscd from the pilgrims 

hautcalol Mahal — This was a resume to Ghatuah tenure and 
consisted of Milages and the first ittttlement was made bj !Mr Iteade 

II flinim <ijid 'Jatifir vtUages — \t the time of decennial “ettlemem 
certain Mlhgcs were waste and omitted and thej subsefjuent!^ became 
fit for scttUnifnt bv cultiTalmn Such Mlhge^ an. cubed trairaui 
Milages 7aiifir villages are tho e thot liad been annexed bj landlord-? 
to thur estates subsequent to settlement witliout pacing anj revenue 
Mr Reade took u^) m 1819 the question of ascertaining the value and 
the rent pavahle hy the raiyah for such ifairam and taiifr Milages 
Mr Reade s attempt was, however, nncnccccsful Although in 1837 he 
was aide to prepare a list of tcatraiit and taufir villages, the cnquin 
was finally completed in 1850 

GnowTU OP Lvnd Rcvence 

In 1769 tho demand of land revenue for the district of Bibar was 
Rs 10,41,700 payable by 744 estates with 1,100 proprietors, but the 
area of the district did not coireqwod wiih that of the present di‘.trict 
of Gaya, and of the 41 pargatias which were mcluded m it, 16 have 
since been transferred to Patna, two (Japla and Belannja) to Palamau 
and one (Amarthu) to Monghyr In 1070 71, when the district was 
practically the same as at present, the total demand of land revenue 
was Rs 13,80 320, payable by 4,411 estates owned by 20,453 
proprietors Smee that time the demand has increased but httle but 
on the other hand, the number of estates and proprietors, has grown 
very largely, owing to the extraordinary rapidity with which propnetan 
rights have been subdivided under the operation of the law of succession, 
and of modem legislation regarding partition and land registration 
which causes such mmute subdivisions to be recorded In lBSl-82 the 
current demand had risen to Rs 14,30 900 payable by o 614 estates 
and 59,172 proprietors, and m 1900 01 to Rs 14 80 700 due from 7 514 
estates owned by 72 404 propnetors The average payment from each 
estate has thus fallen during the three decades ending m that year 
from Rs 313 to Rs 256 and Rs 197, and the payment from each 
proprietor from Rs 67-8-0 to Rs 24-4 0 and finally to Rs 20-8-0 In 
1904-05 the demand amounted to Rs 14 85 ^ payable by 8 044 estates 
of which 7,996 with a demand of Bs 13 39,700 were permanently 
settled, 14 with a demand of Rs 41 200 were temporarily settled the 
remamder bemg held direct by Goreminent 

Eonc'hly speakmg the land owners of Gava paid a land revenue of 
8 annas and received from their raiyats Rs 3 an acre Thus the land 
revenue demand was 16 per cent of the total rent demand or over 80 per 
cent was profit The amount of profit even m 1812 attracted Buchanan 
Hamilton s attention, and we find him writing ” Although the people 
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ol this district are verj cautious in qieaking of their affairs, it is irerv 
generally admitted, e%ea by themselvra, that the owners of the assessed 
lands haie \ery considerable profits, nor do they scruple to admit that 
It far exceeds the estimate of the one tenth of the revenue, which was 
supposed to be the profit that they were to have by the settlement 
Government Estates 

The Government estates, as they were known before the abolition 
of the zamindari by the passing of the X/and Keforms Act and the 
taking over of the zammdaries by the Government, comprised 118 
villages extending over an aiea of 102 square miles They fall under thiee 
groups, VIZ , (t) those escheated from Mostt Barati Begum, the Shia 
mistress of Eaja Mod Narain Singh of Tekari, (tO Sarwa Mahal, and 
(«») the Nawada group The first group of Khas Mahal villages were 
escheated by the Government in 1879 after the death of Ekbal Bahadur, 
the son of the Muslim mistress of Baja Mod Naram Singh of Tekari, 
to the extent of 7 annas This group is composed of 28 villages called 
the Bakhner Mahd m which Government have 8J annas interest, oi 
a group of SIX villages of which five are near Tekari and one is in the 
Bela tbana, of nine villages constituting the Ghcojan Mahal, situated 
7 imles west of Makhdumpur, and of three villages some 5 miles west 
o! Jahanabad 

These villages previously belonged to Mostt Barati Begum, a 
mistress of Baja Mod Narain Singh of Tekari It is said that she first 
came to Tekari m the company of a Mogal vendor of shaicl Subsc 
quently, she became a mistre^^s of Baja Mod Naram Singh over whom 
she wielded considerable influence She had four children, named 
(1) Sarfunnisi Begum, (2) Himot Bahadur, (3) Bismilla Begum and 
U) Lkbal Bahadur The first child died m his mother s life time and 
Ekb-vl Bahadur died several years after Mostt Barati Begum's death 
The other two, Himat Bahadur and BismiUa Begum, survived The 
^ildren were all brought up as members of Mohammadin Shia sect 
Baja Moi Naram Smgb had granted to Mostt Barati Begum many 
inokaran leases of important villages out of hia Baj at a low rent He 
further gave a large estate named Taluka Belkhara to his mistress 
On the death of Barati Begum in 1660 there was a dispute among the 
surviving children But as under the Sins law the illegitimate children 
vv* re held ineligible to inherit propertv of Barvti Begum the villages 
^ properties came onder the possession of Government 

m I8i9 \n interesting account of these escheat cases was published 
by the then Collector of Gayn a copy of which is available in the IBias 
Mnhnl ofiice of the Gara Collectorate 

The second group known as Sarwa tfafiaf comprises 17 villages 

* ^ acres to the south of Gaya most of them arc 

^ situated on the 

oouuiom border of the district These villages came into the possession 
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of Government about the year 1842, owing to the refusal of the former 
proprietors to take settlement of them 

The third group contams 25 \illages m the Nawada subdivision, 
comprising an area of 16,282 acres The history of 15 of them only is 
traceable, three were escheated to Government m 1820 on the death of 
the proprietor, a descendant of Kamgar ILhan, a mihtarj adventurer of 
the eighteenth century, to whom they once belonged, and twelve were 
confiscated ux 1841, on account of the part taken in a daimg dacoitj by 
their former proprietor, a zaroiodar of Hazaribagh The latter villages, 
which are known as the Dubaur Mahal, are situated m the extreme 
south of the Nawada subdivision They are mostly jungles and hills, but 
contain valuable mica mines 

The Khas Mahal villages cr thesj Government estates fall under 
23 iauztes m Sadar subdivision having a rental demand of Es 77,510 
and cess Es 6,477, under seven tauztes m Nawada subdivision with a 
rental demand of Es 23,164 and cess Es 1,724 and under sixteen fauzie^ 
with a rental demand of Es 19,397 and cess Es 17,812 m Jabambad 
subdivision There are four villages, Saida, Madanpore, Panti and 
ICurkuri of Eafiganj police station m Aurangabad subdivision but they 
are controlled from Sadar subdivision 

Since the Government have already taken over all the zamindanes 
of the district by area-wise notifications under the provisions of the 
Bihar Land Eeforms (Amendment) Act, 1953 the Government estates 
are now managed from the Land Eeforms Department 

SOKVEIS AND SeTTLESIENTS 

Though the estates were permanently settled at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa m 1793 on fixed 
land revenue it was felt necessary that the lands be demarcated and 
the records of-nghts should be prepared In 1838, a demarcation 
survey of the district was carried out, in which the boundaries of villages 
and estates were defined and a compass and cham survey was made 

This was followed by the professional village survey of 1838 — 1814 
which Government undertook with the object of making a scientific 
survey of the boundaries and preparing a map showing the geographical 
and topographical features of the district This resnlted in the prepara- 
tion of the first record-of-rights in 1643 under the supervision of 
Lieut W A Sherwail when mahal wise registers were prepared These 
registers bear the area of each village of the mahal and the total land 
revenue fixed for the whole mahal The area commanded bv the Son 
canals m the north-west of the distnct was cadastrally snrveve^d m 
connexion with the surrey made for imgational purposes m 1876-77 
During the vear 1803 — 1898 the villages under 9 annas share of Tekan 
Eaj were brought under survey and settlement operations During these 
years 758 villages extending over an area of 852 ■square miles were 
sarveved The cost of the operation was Es 2,60,000 In the years 
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1900 — ^1903 tbe survey and settlement operations were extended to Deo 
and Maksudpur estates The Deo estate covering an area of 92 square 
miles mostly m the \uraugabad subdivision was settled The Maksud 
pur estate was found to include 160 villages covering 130 square miles, 
of which 50 square miles are under Atri police station forming a fairly 
compact block and another 60 square miles to be found m and aroond 
Bajauh In Ibis estate the proceedmgs commenced m the year 1900 
and were concluded in the year 1904 at a net expenditure of Bs 75,000 
or Rs 577 per squaie mile Complete surveys and settlements m the 
district were, however, earned out durmg 1911 — ^1918 m course of which 
complete records of rights were prepared 


For purposes of the survey and settlement operations from 1911 to 
1018 the district was divided mto 14 revenue thanas, namely, (1) Gaya 
Iona, (3) Gaya Mofassil, (3) Shergbati, (4) Baracbatfci, (o) Tekari, 
(6) Vtn — all these six constituting Sadar aubdivision, (7) Nawada, 
(8) Pakri Barawan, (9) Eajauli — the three compnsing Nawada sub 
division, (10) Jahana^d, (11) Arwal— the two covermg the Jahanabad 
subdivision, (12) Aurangabad, (13) Nabinagar and (14) Daudnagar — the 
three comprising Aurangabad subdivision The revenue thana does not 
coincide with the police station jurisdiction Revenue tbans has a 
larger jurisdiction covermg one or more police stations The following 
etaiement will show the areas — 


Revenue Thana Number of 

villages 

(1) Gaya town 

11 

<2) Gaya Mofassil 

676 

<S) Shergbati 

665 

(4) BaricUattj 

666 

(5) Tekari 

435 

(C) Atri 

272 

<7) Nawvda 

663 

(8) Pakri Barawan 

141 

(9) Rajauh 

295 

( 10 ) Jahatiabad 

6'JS 

ni) Arwal 

249 

< 12 ) kurangahvd 

991 

tn) Nabmagar 

660 

<lt\ Bvndnagar 

313 

Total number of villages 

6B33 


Police Station 

Kotwah and Civil Lines 
Ga>a Mofassil, Bodh Gaja, 
Paraija and Waztrganj 
Shergbati, Gurua, Imamganj 
and Dumaria 
Baracbatti and Fatehpur 
Tekari, Konch and Bela 
Atri and Khizirsarai 
Hisua, Warsahganj and 
Govindpur 

Pakri Barawan and Kaumkol 
Bajauli 

Jahvnabad Ivurtha, Gbosi and 
Makdumpore 
Arwal 

Obro, Madanpur, Barun and 
Bafiganj 

Nabmagar and Kntumba 
Daudnagar and Gob 
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In course of survey and settlement operations the villages were 
arranged m serial number and for identification each village Tvas 
numbered in each reienoe thana Ac<^rdmg to the settlement opera 
tions the total area of the district came to 3,03,592 acres or 4,735 
square miles for which records-of rights were prepared consistmg of 
8,43,392 holdings and 57,54,580 plots The viUage khatians are Lept 
m the Becord Boom of Gaya Collectorafe It is to be remembered that 
m the settlement operations even unoccupied Milages (bechtragt) we-e 
surveyed and numbered and hence there may be a slight difference 
between the number of villages according to the settlement operations 
and according to the census tables 

The village khattan consists of village map», mdex of record-of- 
righfs comprised in the village khattan, khetcat beanng the nature and 
extent of rights of each landlord or each set of landlords holding in 
jomtness m the village with the amount of revenue or rent and cess 
payable to Government or superior landlord with the area of the land, 
etc , continuous khattan which gives the details of aU plots of land m 
the possession of tenants and landlords under different headuig- of 
ratyaU, gatrmazarua maid., bakast, gairtnazawa am, sikmi ratyati, 
Government land, service tenures, chauktdan chakran, etc , abstract 
of khattan, plot index, fard e-abpasht, fard e reuazt, etc The customarv 
rights of the villagers to the forests, ungationsi facilities, etc , are 
parefuUy recorded Village notes are also prepared at the time of the 
operations m which all peculiar or particular features of the villages are 
mentioned 

The total cost of operation came to Es 18,33,356 or Rs 388 per 
square mile which was fairly low compared to the other districts and to 
the operations in 1900 — ^1904 The total amount received was 

Bs 3,18,110 or Bs 67 per square mile and hence the net cost after 
deducting the receipts came to Rs 15,20 246 
Lajid Texukes 

In the district of Gava there were a number of intermediate 
tenures between the propriefore who held the estates from Government 
under the Permanent Settlement and paid land revenue direct to the 
Go\emment treasury and the actual cultivators \t one end of the 
chain stood the proprietor or the maJik who held the estate from the 
Go\emment and at the other end the actual cultivator called the fofdar 
or I asikar There were a number of mtermediate tenures granted bv 
the zammdar m consideration of a money advance or mortgage on loan 
e mukaran which is a lease from the malik at a fixed rental after the 
ravment of an mstallation fee called nazrana This lease could be 
permanent m which case it is called i-stimran or barfarzandan tfrom 
generation to generation) or it is onlv granted for the life time to (h«» 
lease holder in which case it is called hmhtgaU In addition to the 
nazararta the lease holder has sometimes to par an advance (zar i peshq^ 
as seenntr for the payment of the rent Dar mularart is an exactly 
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s imil ar lease to the above granted by the mukarandar to a third part} 
The bolder of any of the preceding permanent tenures may either cultivate 
the land with his own labour, m which case the holding is called ni; }ot, 
or with hired labour, m which case it is called sir, or he may make over 
the land to another for a fixed term, which gives rise to a number of 
subordinate tenures Thtka or tjara is the common term for a sub lease 
for a definite term The holder of a thtka obtains the estate either from 
the mahk or inwliararidar and has to pay an advance, on geltmg posses 
Sion, and afterwards a fixed rent till the expiration of the term for 
which the lease hag been taken The tJukadar or tjaradar takes the place 
of the proprietor, who can only mterfere on the ground that his ulti 
mate rights are being prejudiced, or on the lease holder failing to pay 
the fixed rent The sub lessee holding a lease from the tbtlvadar is 
called a katkanadary and the tenure held by him a katkana and lower 
down still m the chain of subinfeudation is the darkatkanadar who has 
a subordinate tenure under the katkanadar 

Tbikadabi system 

The thikadan system which was an important feature m the system 
of land revenue prevalent m Gaya was mostly based on hhaoh tenures 
which were more profitable to landlords In many cases cash rent was 
'lU isequently fixed for the good of the tenants The only other tenures 
calling for special mention are the rent free or lakhra] tenures These 
Were once very numerous, and Buchanan Hamilton estimated that over 
one third of the tenures in Bihar were free of revenue Most of these 
bale been resumed, but some still exist of a special nature, «!ucb as 
oltamgUa grants (from al, red, and tamgha, a seal) or lands given m 
perpetuity as a reward for conspicuous military service, madadmash 
grants (from tnadad, assistance, and tiiosb, livelihood) or lands given for 
some rendered service and digtiar (i e , warder) lands assigned for the 
maintenance of guard and patrol on roads and passes In the CoIIec 
torate parallel to Begistti ‘ D ’ in which the names of proprietors who 
pav a revenue to Government are recorded there is another register for 
reienue free estates 

Bents 

^orious lands of rents are prevalent m the district of Gaya, viz , 
naldi^ i e , rent m cash, bhaob i e , rent m kind, chakath, i e , tempo 
raialy commuted rent in cash from kind, and motarfa, i e , ground rent 
0 non agricultural inhabitants of the village As far as shtkamt rent 
IS concerned the 9 anna Tekari estate admitted at the time of the last 
sett ement (1911 — 1918) that it meant fixed rent so that the holdings on 
ns rent were put into separate khahans with status of sharah niuaytn, 
e . fixed rents Among other kinds of rents mention mav 
p made of paron, le , rent m kind for certain kinds of 

rops and in cash for certain other kinds of crops for 

e same land sonborafiua, i e , gradually increasing rent reaching the 
imuin usuallv m five vears, tangito, i e , charges for taking wood 
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from the forests end kharchartt i e , fixed for cattle grazmg Certain 
Lmds of which ere illegal exactions were abolished while the 

local and authorised once were included m the rent 

i2ai^att lands ma> be diiidcd into three classes so far as kmd of 
rent is concerned, viz , cash rent, produce rent and chakath rent 
Before the last survey and settlement operations produce rented area 
was much greater than cash rented area or chakatk rented area, that is, 
m the ratio of 0 5 3 approximately 

The total area of the district is about 4,735 square miles coiering 
30,38,045 acres approximately distributed over 67,64,580 plots The 
average size of the holding is 3 6 acres and of the plot 0 5 acres This 
figure al<^ includes the firat and bokast holdmgs of the landlords 
According to the last survey and settlement the ratyaU including the 
tent frcc*holdcr poa-^s^d an area of 17,39,387 acres occupied by 
7,57,612 holdings which gnes an average area of 2 3 acres per holding 
The area of raiyafi lands has increased after the suney on account of 
subsequent settlements with the tenants At the previous settlement 
m 1893 — 1693 of the TeKan Wards estate and Government estates the 
average holding was found to bo between four and five acres 

In tbe last settlement about 3-t per cent of the land was found uo 
occupied and this compn«ed the unemtnated lands excepting tho«e which 
formed part of a ratyat’s holdings including roads and railways The 
percentage of occupied areas held by (0 proprietors and tenure holders, 
(i6 Miyats at fixed rent and rent-free rori/ats, (tif) settled oecupanev 
ratyats and (»e) non occupancy rmijats. were 13, 2 9, 83 2 and 0 7, 
respectively Smee the Ia<t survev tber** has been more of land 
utilisation and the percentage of occupied area has certamh increased 
Without another survey and settlement operation the present figures of 
such areas cannot be given 

In the survey and siettlemcnt operations of 1911 — 1918 propnetors 
zirat came to 723 acres, 1,50,328 acres or 7 2 per cent of occupied area 
was in the cultivated po^e'ision of proprietors which was not true zirat 
1,12,821 acres or 5 G per cent of the occupied area was found to be held 
by temiie holders and 17,598 acres was found held bv raij/ots at 
fixed rent 

The cash rent of settled occupancy ratyats works out at Es 6 per 
acre which is higher than in other distnets of Bihar except Patna 
The incidence of chakath rent is Rs 5 9 0 per acre and is everywhere 
lower than tbe incidence of orfimarv cash rent except m tbanas Arwal 
Aurangabad, Pakri Barwan and Bajanli The difference is most marked 
m the last two tbanas The average rent of lands held by tbe non 
occupancy ratyats came to Bs 4 2-8 per acre In Baudnagar thana, 
however, the non-occupancy raiyats pav on the average higher than 
the occupancy ratyats In the Government and temporanlv settled 
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estates the a\mge rent of the non-occupancy raiyats at the pre\iou9 
settlement m IbOcJ — 1698 ^as Its 1-12-0 per acre The a\erago rent of 
an under ratyat is Its C-J 0 an aero which is a little higher than that 
of a settled renyaf 

There ha%e been changes in the law which have altered the system '■ 
of rent payment In the last XJutnet Gazetteer of Gaya, Mr O’Malley 
had observed that about 70 to 75 per cent of the cultivation is held 
under the system of payment of rent m kind This nas necessary due 
to the physical configuration of the country nhicb made an extensive 
system of irrigation necessary and it is only the landlords that could 
maintain the irrigation channels In the last survey and settlement 
operations it was found that about CO per cent of the cultivation was 
held under the system of payment of rent in kind But there was a 
clamour from the side of the cultivators against the system of h/iooli 
rent There is no doubt that this system proved harsh to the cultivators 
The commutation of cuali rent was permissible under section 40 of the 
Bihar Tenancy Act -V rent commutation drive was launched by Govern- 
ment and a large number of llcnt Commutation Officers with powers 
under section 40 of the Bihar Tenancy Act were appointed m 1016 The 
drive considerably reduced the percentage of produce rent The prod ice 
rents w ere also commuted into cash rent by agreement betw een the parties 
dunng the same period 

The rent commutation drive commenced on the 5th September, 
1040 and continued till the Olst May, 1948 In all 45 camps were 
opened and the total number of cases dealt with in the district by the 
llwit Cominutation Officers was 1,03,687 Out of these only 1,82,197 
case" could be disposed of till the end of May, 1948 when the operations 
came to an abrupt close The remaining ca'ses were disposed of by the 
Circle Officers employed in the Zamindari Abolition Depaitment duly 
nested with poweru under section 40 of the Bihar Tenancy Act In all 
29,241 cases including the old pending ones after the rent commutation 
dnve were disposed of by the Circle Officers till the 13th June, 1953 
There is no doubt that the rent commutation drive bad hard hit the 
zammdars and was a distinct relief to the tenants 

The large scale prevalence of produce rent in Gaya district may be 
attributed to the fact that the landlords generally maintained the irriga- 
tion works Their construction required a large expenditure and also 
an annual maintenance charge The landlords were the only persons 
who could supply the capital for the construction and repairs and so 
they fully utilised their initial outlay and insisted on hhaoU rent The 
liabihty of the maintenance of the imgation works rested on the land- 
lords accordmg to the fard^e abpasht prepared at the time of the last 
survey and settlement operations I/andlords were the only persons 
who could help the tenants to convert bhith lands into paddy lands 
The landlords previously used to give seed, grams, etc , m loan to the 



poorer tenantry For all these reasons tbe average tenants could not 
\ery well insist on tbe commutation of rent 

To create a psychological background and to induce tbe tenants to 
file applications for commutation of rent amendments under section 40 
of tbe Bibar Tenancy Act were promulgated and rent commutation 
camps were opened m tbe mufassil Tbe Irrigation Act also was made 
elaborate and the Collectors were empowered to take up irrigation 
schemes for repairs and additions even without tbe consent of tbe land- 
lords in cases of emergency and advance loans to tbe tenants A liberal 
drne for proudmg the tenants with money was made and they were 
encouraged to file loan applications under tbe Band Improvement Act, 
Waste Land Reclamation Act and Agriculturists’ Loans Act As a fitting 
sequel to tbe State's anxiety to evolve a Welfare State and fo give relief 
to tbe tenants tbe Bihar State Slanagement Act was passed but bad to 
be repealed shortly m 1950 This Act intended to do away with the 
zamindari system Subsequently the Bihar Land Reforms Act was 
passed according to which all mterroediary interests passed to tbe State 
Government , 

Although hhaoh system of rent would Decome archaic very soon it 
may be mentioned that the landlord’s share m the produce was deter 
mined either by batai, i e , actual di/ision of yield on tbe thrashing floor 
or by daitahandt, i e , appraisement of tbe crops before they are reaped 
The hdtax system was also called ugore balci system because tbe land- 
lords’ men bad to watch (agora) the crop carefully to prevent their bemg 
robbed till the crops were harvested and taken to tbe thrasUmg floor for 
division. Under the daiiabaurfi system the produce of each field was 
appraised before the harvest and tbe tenant was allowed to take away 
the whole quantity When the crops were reaped the landlords or their 
agents and the cultivators would go to tbe field accompanied by the 
patuan (village accountant) and amin (a^sessee) with a jarib (measur 
mg rod), a sabs (arbitrator), a nabtsanda (writer) and the village head- 
man The field would be measured by tbe ami« and the mhs after a consul- 
tation with the emm and the village officials would estimate the quantitv 
of grams and the crops If tbe tenants would accept the estimate the 
quantity was entered m the field ixiok (kbasra) by the paticari and the 
tenant had to give landlord's share m the produce accordinglv In case of 
objection by tenants or difference of opinion between the anim and the 
sails the fellow-tenants were called m as mediators If, however, tbev 
would also fail to convince either party a crop-cutting test would take 
place, tbe landlord selecting tbe best part of the field and the tenant an 
equal area of the worst part The crops of both the parties were reaped, 
thrashed and the gram having been weighed the total produce was 
calculated and was entered m the kftasra The tenant was then at 
liberty to reap the crop There was also n system of estimate of the 
produce according to the market value of the gram and the tenant 
might pav the rent in cash being the value of the landlord s share in 
the produce, otherwise the rent was to be paid in kind 
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Batai sjstena V7as more prevalent than the danabandi la the 
Survey Eecord of-Eigbts batai Avas entered as a sjstem of rent m 
column 8 and alter describing this incidence in the special incidence 
column as /ard-e-reieoj bhooli The fact -was noted that the dancbandi 
was done when the tenants agiesd and its incidence was also recorded 
The fard e reuaj bhaoh ^\as written up for the whole village or for 
each paltt or tauzt if the details differed In the danabandi balat 
sjstem a number of customary allowances had to be made out of the 
grains befoie the produce was divided between the landlord and the 
tenant The first deduction made was that of mazdurt or labourer’s 
share After labourer s share had been deducted the blacksmith, 
carpenter, washeiman, etc got their share from each tenant The 
Tillage cobbler, barber, washerman and even the Milage bard (hhant) 
and the beggars were not forgotten After these deductions the remain- 
ing sheaves were thrashed and the gram would be collected mto one heap 
and weighed The village officials were to be allowed their shares 
commonly known as rashams The paticari (accountant), gorait (watch 
man), boraJul (tchsil peon), tahlu (office servant of the talml) also got 
their shares 

Some concessions to tenants were also allowed The ‘ higher ’ caste 
tenants got mafi, (concession) of 4 seers to a maund while lower ’ 
caste tenants got a cnrrespondmg quantity of 2 seers only There was 
aho a custom of gning allowance to jeth ratyaU (the principal raiyats) 
The custom of the above concessions is survival of the primitive 
vilhgc organisation The patitori had a great role of a village writer 
at one time and hia services were alwajs being utilised by the villagers 
for Writing ditlerent deeds and other letters The gomasta had also the 
responsibility of proper irrigation to the crops besides collection of rent 
Aud to protect the rights of tenants it there was a litigation The 
boTahils and goratts were expected to watch the crops and to prevent 
grariiig The carpenter, the blacksmith and the other professionals 
had to tender their services to the village folk throughout the year 
VMthout anv separate fees for individual services Naturally there was 
provision for their remuneration when the crops were gathered 

Another interesting institution which will become archaic very 
^n could be described as the ahirabs Abicobs could loosely be 
described as unauthorised collections ancillary to the payment of rent 
in the la'll survey and settlementi operations these abteabs were 
<crotmised Usually the total of the obicobs did not go beyond annas 
1 fn the rupee But there were excepions In the last settlement 
operations the largest amount of abirabs noticed was m village Deodha 
Eakri Barawan where rent roll on Bs 1,800 was found 
' 1 Its 1,000 as rent and Rs 800 as abteabs 

various tvpes of abicabs known as batta-cainpam, batta- 
lo«!S IkOlidar, bafia saraf, which all mean compensation for 

o exchange on Companv'a rupees for slukka rupees Balta saraf 
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meant compensation for the bad corns occasionally paid as rent In the 
last surrey operations such battos that rrere shown to ha\e been realued 
prior to 1836 were allowed to be held as prinia faae legal 

Similarly, there was a separate set of abvsabs ancillary to produce 
rent Some of them were tnaugan, nocha, dahtl , amtn kharcha, 
pattcan s fee, salami, stdha buUtt, and dcra Mangan and nocha usually 
meant a quantity of 2^ seers per maund on the total produce taken 
anay for the Tillage servant The other kmds mentioned also went to 
the landlords’ subordmates mainly, Sidha hutat was meant as diet 
expenses of i lUage ofScials or landlord when on tour Dera also m^auv 
a realisation for the occasion of the landlord on tour 

Besides the above, a large number of peculiar abtcabs were noticed 
m the last surrey and settlement operations such as dtgicar, dak 
htharx, kagaj hasfa and pujari cliaiida They were meant for the 
chaukidars or the peons carrying dak or carrying bundles of papers or 
for the village pnest In village Khahspur, thana Jahanabad no 4b8, 
some curious ahicubs were noticed and they reminded one of the 
harassmg ahicahs that were once prevalent m Isorth Bihar Baithli 
salami was an ahtcab for being allowed to sit m the landlord s kachehrg 
when paying rent Uthkt salain* was another fee for bemg permitted 
to get up and go awav after paymg rent Tangt salami was reali«ed 
on the tangi day when the new account books were opened Gotlha 
salami was meant for meeting the fuel expenditure of the kachehry 
Even the expenditure for the provision of beddmg for the subordmates 
(amlas) had to be realised from the tenants by realismg the ahtcab 
khatta salami These varied from one rupee per plough to 4 annas 
per plough 

There are interestmg cases for the reahsation of the abicabs In 
the reported case of Umeshchaodra 31itra crs Baroda Das Mitra, \ I K 
28 Calcutta 17, all the above abtcabs were held illegal 
Eext Reduction 

The low price of agricallural food stuffs from 1931 onwards for 
several years maae Ihe cash rent rather inequitable There was an 
agitation for rent redaction and ultimately provision had to be made 
under section 112 of the Tenancv Act for the reduction of rent The 
operations started from 1938 and contmued tdl 1941 when it stopped 
abruptly due to the outbreak of war which brought about a rise in the 
price of essential commodities The object of the proceedings under 
section 112 of the Tenancv Act was to reduce the amount of rmt 
paiable bv occupancv raigats of 5 specific classes of the holdings m 
certain specified areas of the pjtwince 

The fire classes of holding under redaction were — 

(1) produce rent commuted into cash rent bv courts under 
section 40 of the Bihar Tenancy Act during the period 
from the 1st January 1915 to the Slst December 1933 
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(2) produce rent commuted mto cash rent by agreement between 

the parties during the same period 

(3) rents enhanced by the courts on the ground of increase m 

prices under section 30(6) of the Bihar Tenancy Act durmg 
the same period 

(i) rents enhanced by contract between the parties or illegally 
enhanced during the period 

(o) rents fixed foi holdings created during the same period at 
excessivelj high le\els that is to sai new settlements 

The areas notified were Gaya Sadar Jabanabad and Aurangabad 
subdivisions of Gaja district According to the Pinal Rent Eeduction 
Operations (1937 — ^1941) the aggregate of cases hied were 50 b88, and 
the total number of holdings m which rents were settled under section 
112 were 36 8o3 The final publication of Kent Koll was completed 
m August to December, 1939 

The tenants as a whole were not satisfied with the various measures 
o! rehef made available to them through rent reduction and rent 
commutation proceedings, etc , and wanted further relief Ihe large 
Dumber of zamindars who had bakaH lands used to get some of them 
cultivated by tenants on produce rent permanently or by year to year 
settlement but did not grant rent receipts for the same with a view to 
prevent accrual of occupancj rights to them and proving titles as 
occupancj raiyats through documentary evidence The proceedings 
uuikr section 145 Criminal Procedure Code usually take a long time 
to decide possession For speedy disposal and giving opportunities to 
the tenants to nominate members to the Arbitration Board and thus 
gwe better opportunities to place the evidence Bihar Bakast Disputes 
Settlement Act was passed This gave a considerable rehef According 
to this Act when the Collector was satisfied on enquiry that there was 
dispute between landlord and tenant over bekost lands and there was 
hkeliliood of a breach of peace he referred the dispute to Arbitration 
Board the Chairman of which was to be appointed bv the Collector and 
uienvbers to be nominated by the parties if tbev Uked The number of 
cases filed by the 31st July 1953 was 5 488 and the number of cases 
disposed of 5 1G8 To impart further relief to the tenant the Bihar 
lanagement of pstates and Tenures Act was enacted but after some 
irae It was repealed Subsequently the Bihar Land Reforms Act 1950 
was passed 4fter the decision of Supreme Court in May 1952 this 
vet came mto operation Under the provisions of this Act, intermediarv 
interests were notified and taken over bv Government Under the 
^enuments of the Bihar Land Reforms \ct the State Government of 
ihar hafi notified the whole of the district of Gava as area and all 
interests vested in the State from the 26th ffanuarv 
This abolished the long existing zaroindan svstem and the raiyats 
ou a henceforth pay rent and ce«s direct to Government 
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A brief note on the background for the passing of tbe Bihar Land 
Beforms Act may bo given. Tbe problems relating to the Land Revenue 
system had engaged the attention of the Government and the pubho 
men m Bihar and Bengal where the Permanent Settlement of 1793 
prevailed Towards the end of 1938 the Government of Bengal had 
appointed a Land Revenue Commission to examme generally the 
existmg Land Revenue System of Bengal m its various aspects, with 
special reference to the Permanent Settlement After exammmg the 
question m all its aspects and recordmg evidence, the Commission gave 
its report m 1940 The serious defects m the zammdari system were 
pointed out and the Commission came to the conclosion that the 
Permanent Settlement and the zamindan ^stem should be replaced 
a raiyatwan system for improving the economic condition of the culti- 
vators and that Government should be brought mto direct relationship 
With the actual cultivators by the acquisition of all the superior mterests 
m agricultural lands. 

With the Congress Ministry in Bihar this question was actively 
taken up The Bihar Legislative As«emblv bad adopted a resolution, 
namely, “ That this Assembly recommends to Government that unme- 
diate steps be taken for the abolition of the zammdan system " As the 
vital interest of the State required immediate steps to be taken for 
improving the agricultural production and tbe lot of the cultivators, 
the Legislature enacted various laws towards that end As already 
mentioned some of these measures were tbe amendments to the Bihar 
Tenancy Act, the Cbotanagpur Tenancy Act, promulgation of the 
"^ihar Bakast Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, Rent Reduction Opera- 
tions, etc Two other measures were conceived with a view to establish 
direct relations between the Slate and tbe tiller of the sod, viz , the 
Bihar State Management of Estates Bill, 1947, and the Bihar State 
Acquisition of Zamindans Bill, 1947 Two years later the Bihar State 
Management of Estates and Tenures Act, 1049 (Bihar Act XAI of 
1949) was passed The validity of some of these Acts was challenged 
m court Tbe Biflar .Abolition of Zamindans Act, 1948, received the 
assent of the Governor Genera! on the 6th July, 1949 The validity of 
this Act was challenged and while petitions were pending in the High 
Court the State Act was repealed by the Bihar Legislature and another 
measure called the Bihar Land Reforms Bill, 1949. was introduced m 
the month of December, 1949 Tbe above Bill was passed and became 
later as tbe Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950, on the 25tb September, 
1950, and was published in the Bthar Gazette Extraordinary of that 
date 

The Land Reforms Act was also challenged bv some of the land- 
lords of the State Parts of this Act were declared uUra virev by the 
Patna High Court The Constitntion was amended by the Constitu- 
tion 182 Amendment Act. 1952 Even after the amendment of the 
Constitution the Act was challenged but tbe Supreme Court declared 
the Act to be tntra tires except for some minor sections Government 
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decided at first to take over the big estates and tenures having gro5 
annual income exceeding Be 50,000 In pursuance of this decision < 
Government several estates of this category were notified The Sta1 
Government later decided to take over the entire zamindan and inte: 
mediaries Under the provisions of section 3 (&) of the Bihar Lac 
Reforms Act all the estates and all the tenures had passed to and becoir 
vested m the State with effect from the 26th January, 1955, i 
mentioned before 

, Aboution op Za^iindari 

The implementation of the provisions of the Land Reforms A 
involved a lot of difficulties at the mitial stage for the local admini 
tration There were speculative transactions on the part of many 
the landlords and the tenants for whose benefit the Act was passed we 
also not always responsive 

As m a few decades the big estates would be reduced to matter f 
local history some of the names of big zammdar families may be me 
tioned here There were 13 estates m the district of Gaya who 
income was Bs 50,000 and above They were — 

(11 Sn Sant Saran Lai of Hisua 

(2) Alabanth Eamdhan Pun of Badhauh 

(3) Sn Captain M K Gopal Saran Singh of Tekan 

(4) Snmati Earn Brij Raj Kumari of Deo 

(3) Snmati Ram Bhuwaneshwan Euer of Tekan 

(6) Sn Lalbihari Satan Singh of htahadipore 

(7) Sn Rameshwar Prasad Smgh of Sambey 

(81 Sn Kri<»hna Ballava Prasad Narain Smgh of Bamibigba 

(9) Sn Kumar Jagat Kishore Prasad Narain Smgh 
Maksudpur 

(10) Sn Mahanth Harihar Gir of Bodh Gava 

(11) Sn Rai Anath Nath Bose, Aurangabad 

(12) Sn llan Matbo Nath Bose, Aurangabad 

(13) Snmati Maharaj Kuman Umesbwan Devi, Belkhara Tn 

Estate 

Such estates lu Gaya distnct whose headquarters, however, he 
other districts were — 

(1) Maharajdhiraj Sir Kameshwar Singh of Darbhanga 

(2) Sn Kishori Raman and Sci Radha Raman of Banaras Koth 
f3) Sn Raghubar Naraw Smgh of Mongbyr 

(4) Jilabaraj Kumar Ran Vijai Prasad Smgh of l>ainraon 

(5) Tamkuhi Raj Estate 
(6\ ^lanjha Estate 

(•) Sn Raglivendra Prasad Narain Smgh and others of Araawr 

fo Satyendra Narain Smgh of Monghvr 

(0) Raja Sir Baghonandan Prasad Naram Smgh of Monghyr 
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(10) Humar Eajballav Nath Smgh of Kunda 

(11) Syed All Sajjad and othen,, Waqf Estate of Mostt Imam 

Bandi Begam, resident of Katra Akhtear, P S Alamganj 

(12) Mahanth Goswami Eapildeo Eamji of Eajipur Manth 

(13) Sn Mibir Ganguli and others, Tagore Estate 

(Itl) Edward Kotin Estate 

(15) Sn Shyam Nandan Prasad Naram Smgh and others of 
Lalganj Sehra 

There were 58 estates whose income was between Es 5,000 
and Es 50,CK}0 ' 

The collection hj the Collector at the beginning has been some 
what poor due to ■various reasons The outgomg landlords had m most 
cases realised rents for the penod snbsequent to the date of the vestmg 
of their estates in Goiemment Tenants also had readilj paid rents 
to the outgoing landlords as the latter had allowed a handsome remis 
Sion ranging from 4 annas to 8 annas per rupee Out of the Gorem 
raent share of rent it was found that the outgoing landlords had realised 
T very big percentage from the tenants The Land Keforms Section 
had to take necessary steps for the realisation of this amount from the 
outgoing landlords The outgoing landlords also did not file the Tillage 
papers of all the Tillages and the tenants too nere not agreeable to 
produce rent receipts as a result of which the collection work was Terr 
much handicapped 

The fact that there have been no recent surrey and settlement 
operations was an impediment The Land Eeforms Section m the 
Collectorate had immediate!) to take up field bujharat for the purpose 
of brmgmg np to date the record of rights The Tauzi and Cess 
Department was comerted into Bent and Cess Department The 
Registration Department bad to fade away The Land Eeforras 
Section of the district was further entrusted with the agricultural 
statistics, execution of minor uxigation and improvement schemes, local 
development work, besides collection of rent and cess, etc The total 
annual demand of rent and cess in the district of Ga)a is estimated at 
over two crores of rupees For the sake of revenue administration each 
police station is formed a revenue jurisdiction called anchal under an 
officer to be called Anchal Adhthan except m case of police stations 
which are big ones consisting of two anchals There are 46 anchals m 
the distnct In each anchal there is a Circle Inspector under the 
Anchal Adhtkan Each anchal is divided into kalkas and each halka is 
placed under the jurisdiction of a revenue subordinate called 
Karamchan It is expected that the number of Gram Panchayat Hollas 
will be near about one thousand, each hallo comprising a Gram 
panchayat The hallo has been formed on the basis of population 
roughly on a unit of 3,000 persons and an area of 6 square miles 

The implementation of the Land Eeforms Act m abolishing the 
zammdari has not had a sufficient experiment to make a correct 
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appraisal of the impact on the economic condition of the people We 
are far too close to the great experiment which has been taken up with 
the sole idea of brmgmg more relief to the tenantry At the imtiai 
stage there are bound to be a certain amount of opposition, possible 
mistakes owing to the inexperience of the staff and the possibility of 
some corruption at the lower level particularly cannot be eschewed 
But there cannot be two opinions regardmg the broad based policy 
which has brought m the land refoims Gaya district is probably one 
of the most important districts m the State from the pomt of a large 
number of big estates operating in the district for decades In the 
foregoing paragraphs an attempt has been made to give a picture of 
liow the district has suffered m the past from the incidence of payment 
of hhaoh rent, high cash rent, exaction of a large number of abu^abs^ 
etc In the report of the last sane> and settlement operations man\ 
of the evils of the revenue system had been mentioned An attempt 
was made to give a certain amount of relief to the tenants m the dis 
po«al ot the disputes But the hands of the settlement authorities were 
fettered to a great extent That is why many of their observations 
were followed up by changes m revenue law The abolition of zamindan 
has onl) been a fitting sequel to the senes of attempts made to 
ameliorate the condition of the tenantry 

The abolition of the zamindan system which has taken place by the 
passing of an Act is only one of the items of the land policy which has 
been adopted by the Planning Commission and there will be changes 
in other spheres as well It may be briefly said that the mam consti- 
tuents of the land policv in India are — (1) the abolition of inter 
medianea, (2) tenancy reforms to give the tenants permanent rights to 
resume a mimmum holding, to scale down rents, and also to enable 
tenants to acquire ownership ot the lands on payment of some compen 
satiou to the landlords (3) fixation of ceiling on holdings and (4) 
reorganization of agriculture with a view to increase the agricultural 
output and to bring about a diversified rural economy The abolition 
of has been accomphshed bat the other items of the fand 

policy have yet to be implemented and so it can be said that within 
^0 next decade or so there are bound to be further land reforms in 
^aya district along with the other distncts in the State of Bihar The 
hecond Five Year Plan has laid down a still more progressive programme 
of land reforms and land management Bents have to be reduced 
ceilings on existing holdings have to be fixed m the districts of Bihar 
and the rights of the tenants are to b© firmly secured It has been 
'^aiu that the ultimate objective of land reforms is the co-operativ© 
Tillage management It is difficult to make anv prophecy but there is 
no doubt that we are passing through quicklv changing phases indicat- 
ing an economic revolution 
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Annual Balsakhi Purnima Mela. — ^The full-moon-daj (Purnima) of 
tlie month of BatsaJch is a verj important date for the Buddhists It 
IS on this day that Lord Bnddba had his birth, enlightenment and 
ascension (Mahaparimnan) To mark this date a big viela is held at 
Bodh Gaya where the famous Bnddhist temple is situated Thousands 
of TTin diis from the neighbourhood as weU as from beyond the limits 
of the district join this viela The temple is decorated and ht up and 
the Buddhists and the Hindus offer worship to Lord Buddha The 
sacred scriptures of the Buddhists are cited by the Buddhist scholars 
The mela is marked by cultural shows and exhibitions of agricultural, 
handicrafts, cattle and art products The celebration m 1956 to mark 
the 2500th year of Lord Buddha's ascension has attracted lakhs of 
pilgrims from all over the world 

Apsand. — village under the jurisdiction of 'Warsahganj police- 
station in Xawadah subdivision, has some historical importance Accord- 
ing to the census of 1951, the village has an area of 1,290 square acres, 
307 occupied houses and total population of 2,219 

The village has several statues and one of them, the statue of 
" VaraUa Avatara ”, has been described by Cunningham as “ the 
finest in Bengal ” There is a big pond in the village, winch is 
supposed to have been excavated bj the wife of Aditya Sen. The later 
Guptas are said to have migrated to .Apsand .According to the famous 
stone inscription of Aditya Sen excavated bv Markham m 1850 and 
noticed by Cunningham m 1863, the genealogy of the later Guptas nas 
as follows — 

Krishna Gupta 
Harslia Gupta 
Jivil Gupta 
Kumar Gupta 
Damodar Gupta 
Mahasen Gupta 
Madbava Gupta 
\ditva Sen 

Ihis inscription has been lost, but a true copy of the inscription 
was reproduced m the \«iatic Soaety Journal From this inscription 
it IS found that Aditva Sen boiU a temple of Lord Visnu his mother 
Srirnati founded a religions omversity. while his wife excavated an 
extensive pond in Apsand The hill at Danyapur Parbati, abiut 
3 miles from Apsand, has extensive bnck rums of old temples 

Anval. — A village on the eastern bank of the Son m Jnhimhad 
Subdivision, 22 miles due west of Jahanabad has a police-station a 
dispensarv, a post and telegraph office and a rest house The village has 
also a factory , a hospital, a high school and a library Tlie ongiml Anva! 
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not, as his mother was blind and had been without food or drmk for 
many d'ljs, while he himself remained bound m the drean dungeon 
Thereupon the king released bim 

About 500 yards to the south east of the stupa there is a sacred 
place of pilgnmage called Matangi contammg the remains of a large 
tank marked bv ancient embankments called Matanga Vapi The 
modem temple with a Ungam known as Matangeshwar is a unique 
feature of the place Matanga m Sanskrit means elephant Bakraur 
contams a small Hindu math or monasterj , and a tank sacred to the Sun, 
where a cattle fair is held, during which thousands come to take bath 

Barabar Hills — Situated about 15 to 16 miles to the north of the 
city of Gaya and connected bv a motorable road, there are a group of 
hills with distinct peaks The most conspicuous are the peaks known 
as Jfurh, Sandagm and the Siddheswar These lulls are noted for the 
caves and natural scenerj For sheer panoramic grandeur and rugged 
natural beautv, very few places m the district can be compared to the 
northern portion of the Barabar Hills A small temple on the 
Siddheswar peak contams a Itngam called Siddheswamath, which from 
an inscription m one of the neigbboarmg caves is known to be as old 
as of the sixth or serentb century, and close by on the top of the hill 
are some curious caves used occasionallv by waodermg ascetics This 
temple has attracted the attention of pilgrima from remote times even 
before the advent of Buddhism Because of Buddhistic caves which 
came into light due to excavation, Barabar Hills became famous m the 
Buddhistic world Siddheswar Kath temple is worshipped by the 
Hindus and thousands of pilgrims Sock to this temple 

Towards the south of Siddheswar Nalh temple at its foot lies a 
small basin surrounded bv bills with openings on the north-east and 
south east where walls have been built Towards the southern corner 
of the basin are two small sheets of water which 6nd an outlet under 
ground to the south east and reappear m the sacred spring called 
Patalganga where a bathing festival is held once a a ear in the month 
of August September 

Barabar caves — Tn the southern comer of the vaftea there is a low 
ridge of granite rock about 500 feet long, from 100 to 120 feet thick, 
and 30 to 35 feet in height, m which some remarkable caves have been 
cut m tlic solid rock On the northern side lie^ a large cave called 
Kama Chaupar or the hat of Kama at the we«tem end of which there 
13 a raised platform which was probably the pedestal of a statae The 
vhole of the interior has been cinselled to a wonderful polish, which 
«;hows the proCciencv with which the Indian masons of the third centun 
B C were able to deal with such intractable material as the hard 
granite of the Barabar Hills That the cave dated back to this earlv 
age IS pro\ed bv an inscription on a sunken tablet at the western comer 
of the entrance recording the dedication of the cave bv Asoka himsdf 
To the east of the doorway the rock has been cut awas and some rude 
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sculpturea, representing a Itngant and some Brahnianical 0gures, ba\e 
been caned 

On the opposite side of the ridge is the Sudama cave, consisting of 
tv.a chambcre The inner one is nearly circular, and tlie ante-chamber 
contains a shallow recess, which may have been intended as a niche 
for a statue, or as an entrance to another projected chamber But the 
work was abandoned soon after its commencement, and remains rough 
and unfinished, while all the rest of the cave is highly polished On the 
eastern side of the doorwaj there is an inscription m Pah character, 
recording the dedication of the «ive b\ \soka 

The Lomasrishi cave, on the same side of the ndge, is similar to the 
Sudama cave, both m the size and arrangement of its two chambers, 
but the whole of the interior of the circular room has been left rough, 
and both tbe floor and tlie roof of the outer apartment remain 
unfinished The chisel marks are still visible on the floor, while on the 
roof, which has been onl) partially hewn, the cuts of the chisel are still 
sharp and distinct The excavation of the roof would appear to have 
been abandoned owing to the work having reached a deep fissure which 
forms one of tbe natural hues of cleavage of the rock The doorway of 
tbe cave is of the same size and of tbe same Bgvptian form as that of 
the Sudama cave, but the entrance has been sculptured to represent the 
ornamental entrance of a wooden building The ends of tbe roofing 
beams and the bamboo lattice work of tbe gable can be seen distmctlv , 
and below there is a frieze of elephants surrounding the doorwaj In 
the space between this frieze and tbe doorway there is an inscnption 
of the same character as those of the later princes of the Gupta d^mastj 
General Cunningham, therefore, assigns tbe date of this sculpture 
facade to the third or fourth centurj \ D but the cave itself corres 
ponds so exactly with the Sudama cave that it must have been excavated 
at the same tune, the doorway being enlarged and ornamented later 

Tbe fourth cave of the Barabar group is excavated m a large block 
of granite to the eastward of the mam ridge It is known as \iswa 
jhopn, or the hut of Viswamitra, and consists of two rooms, an inner 
apartment, which is rough aud unpolished, and an ante-chamber, winch 
throughout, and contams an inscription recording the 
dedication of the cave by Asoka From the mscnption it appears that 
e ancient name of the Barabar Hill was Iibalatika Hill The 
a a ikaparvata is also mentioned m the Patanjalj Mahabasva and it 
on the ro 3 aI road from Kahnga to Kajgnlia and Pataliputra 

coves — ^About half a mile to the east of the Siddheswar 
^ peak are tbe Nigarjuni Hills, consisting of two narrow ndges of 
®>^uiung nearly parallel, aWut half a mile distant from each 
* a so'ithem ridge ermtams three more caves, of which two 
e situated in a small spur on the northern side, while the third and 
of known as the Gopi cave, is excavated in the southern side 

e ndge of a height of 50 feet above the plain It is approached by 
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flight of rude stone steps, but the entrance is concealed by a tree and 
pirtl} bj the -wall an tdgah built by some former Mobammadan 
occupants On the outside, immediately over the doorway, a small 
sunken tablet contains an mscnption statmg that the Gopi s cave was 
bestowed by Dasaratha, immediately after his acce'?sion, on the 
venerable Ajmkas to be a dweUmg place for them as long as the San 
and the iloon endure 

The other two caves, which are situated m a low rocky ridge on the 
northern side of the hill, have inscriptions recording their dedication in 
the same terms To the south there are two raised terraces the uppei 
of which IS believed bj Genera! Cunningham to have been the site of u 
Buddhist vthara or monasterj There are several squared stones and 
granite pilhrs near the top, which m the opmion of the same autho 
ntj, were added by the MoUammadans, who occupied the caves in later 
years The platform is covered with their tombs, and all around there 
are heaps of bricks and fragments of carved stones which show that 
several bmldmgs must once have existed here 

The westward cave is situated m a gap or natural cleft of the rock, 
and IS entered by a narrow passage onlj 2 feet 30 inches m width In 
an inscription on the right band jamb of the doorwaj this cave is called 
Vedatbika cave winch General Cunningham suggests ma} mean the 
cave of the secluded mendicants This meaning is appropriate to the 
positicm of the cave, for it is entirely separated from tlie cave to the 
east, is encompassed b) the bluff rocks of the gap m which it is situated 
and IS effectuallv screened from view The cave next to it has a small 
porch or ante chamber from which a narrow doorwav leads to the 
principal room The roof is vaulted and all the walls are highly 
poli«ihed Prom an inscription on the left hand side of the porch we 
learn that the cave was called Vapika — a term which probablv refers 
to the well (capi) m front of it 

From the account given above it will be seen that the two groups 
of caves are separated bj date as well as position, the Barabar caves 
having been excavated m the reign of Asoka, while those of Nagarjuni 
were excavated in the 6rst jear of the reign of his grandtion Dasaratha 
i e , about the jear 231 B C They were all dedicated to the xlpyikas 
noted for ascetic practices of the most rigorous kind From inscnp 
tions of later date we leam that the caves were for ages occupied h} 
Brahmnnical ascetics \bout the third or fifth century V D the king 
Sardula Varman and Ananta Varman placed Brahmameal images m 
three of the caves and in the sixth or seventh centuiw the teicler 
Yogananda left i record of his adoration of the Sidheswar hngam m 
the Vapika cave 

The Barabar caves are known locally as the Satgharwn and it has 
been suggested tint the name is a cormption of saptagarbha or the 
so^en caves It inav also mean Santghar or the abode of the saints 
Tlie Barabar caves are. liovvever, onh four m number and the tenn 
would, thtrefore, have to include the three Nagarjuni caves The 
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Nagarjuni Hilh dense tlieir nnme from the tradition that Nagarjuti, 
the famous Buddhist teacher, ii\ed in one of these cases, and the name 
Barabar is apparentU a corruption of hard oicarn, the great enclosure, 
a designation applied to the salley m which the cases aie situated 
Tins IS naturallj a strong defeiisne position, as it possesses plentj of 
nafer and is onlj accessible at two points — on the north east and south- 
east Both these points were closed by walls, and as there are also 
traces of walls on the surrounding hills, it seems certain that the place 
was once u^^ed as a stronghoUl The term mai. , howe\tr, ha\e been applied 
to the larger vallej enclosed on the west bj the Barabar Hills, on the 
north and south bj tbe parallel ndges of the Nagarjuni Hills, and on 
the east by the Pbalgu, where the numerous heaps of bnck and stone 
scattered over tbe plain seem to mark tbe site of a large town 
Buchanan Hamilton calls this plain Bam Gaja, and states that the 
people of tbe neighbourhood claimed tbit it was once a centre of 
* pilgrimage, winch fell into decline, because tbe Gayawals set up a new 
pilgrim cifi at Gaja 

Tbe place is connected from Beh and Mukhdumpur railway 
stations b} roads which run to the bottom of the bills 

The region has small games and sometimes the Mllagers come 
across leopards 

(For further particulars see Report of the Vichcrlogical Surrey of 
India, Volume I, page 40, and Volume VIII, page 30, also List of 
Ancient Monuments in Bengal, 1805) 

Baran — a Milage in the Aurangabad subdivi«!ion situated on the 
eastern bank of the Son Here the Grand Trunk Road crosses tbe bed 
of tbe Son by a stone causewaj, 2J miles long, and the mam eastern 
canal branches off from an anicut across the ruer Just below this 
river IS spanned by a big railway bridge The bridge at Barun is 
10,052 feet long with a waterway of 9,300 feet It is made of iron 
8'™crs laid on stone built pillars, and comprises 93 spans of 100 feet 
ea'oa, tde piers running in apparently interminable succession over a 
Wide flat river bed, which in tbe hot weather is nothing more than d 
^ast expanse of sand The bridge was commenced m February, 1897, 
ai ®P®Ded in February, 1900 the total expense of tbe work being 
akhs of rupees The cost of the bridge was as low as tbe rate of 
cons ruction was rapid, owing to the comparatively easy conditions of 
e work, a firm clay being found at a short distance below the river 
. which gave aa excellent foundation for the piers Barun has 
a po ice station, inspection bungalow and is served bv tbe Son Nagar 
a ion on the Mughalserai Gaya Railway It is an important 
shooting of birds and crocodiles Partridges and ducks are 
common m their season 

f) Gaya — ^Bodh Gava village in the Sadar subdivision situated 

connppt Gaya on the west bank of tbe Ndajan (Niranjana) is 

ert b\ two all weather roads Bodh Gava commands a unique 
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viml tree {Jlahabodbi tree) 

?,ri^'rrr^utfori..aBa^ 

.mportance of the plaee Every jear thoasanda “t plaee of 

g^..o"a1e\"r?o/^Z„ra^rBa'Sa,^^ .n of there 

thirst for peace, beauty and art 

i,,,nfr.^lrtw dormitories, a circuit 
Bodh Gaya has an inspection ta”Sal<>^ There are a 

house and otlier resting places It has a po ^ „„se„„ jije- 

nlimher of Buddhist hostels and ''“Pj'’, ^roark 2500th anniversary 
area 'waa completelj renovated m 1950 to 

eelehration of Lord Buddha ^ 

(For details please see chapter on Buodu ^ 

Brahmayoul HlU.-Jlost of the hilte » v.^o.tv of Gaja chy 
have ternples and a religious sanctitj a> B„ban,jyoni Hill ij the 
1 e Brahamayoui, Eamsila, The wofd Brahmaioni 

highest and lies in the is the female energi 

contains two words Bratoa and ^ the • Purush ■ and 

of Brahma According to universe The name Brahmajoni is 

■ Piatati are the rocks at the top of the hill, 

derived from a small natural fi „„ to crawl, suggestmg that by 

through which a person can ™ ®ebtrth On the top of the hiU 
crawling through rt the pilpims esrap representatron of 

is a small temple eontainmg “ = “ us the figure has five and 

Brahma, though it P™P“ f „t Brahma This figure is placed 

not four heads, as in re^ msenbed with a verse 

on an old pedesta , “fee in iSs. and on the left thereT: 

recording the erection of the ^ustal, which General Cunnmgham 

small figure with a horse on ‘he gumbhavanath the third of the 

believed to he most probably a statue oi o oi the 

24 Jam Ttrihanl ars whose symbol ts a , , 

The hiU rises almost piccipilouslj ‘j*” the °so„?h’"‘ 

ESiiiSSiSK«p-:S 

rimartable resemblance to the head of a man with a wig Thu 
a remarlranie rese crooked and at places peaked grem- 

adioining rifts ^ ^,uhus of small bushes and trees 

Cing ramy seascn°the|eopI. of Gaya flock to Brahmayoni and its 
1 Eurint^s and brooks to enjoy the day 
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Bharat Seva Ashram Sangha. — ^Bharat Seva Ashram Sangba 
All-India Organi'^ation, had ita branch at Gaya estabbshed in 1914 
le mam object of the sangha is the reformation of Hindu Society on 
e line of Sanatan Hindu Dhanna, with a cosmopolitan outlook 

Service to humamty is the creed of sangha which is rendering great 
rvice during pitnpaksh and other festivals of Gaya The sangha 
ifirs stay and service lo the pilgrims Besides pttnpalcsh mela, the 
aja branch organised extensive relief work during the Bihar 
aithquake and oh other penods of distress It maintains a free 
imary night school, a residence for students for spiritual and physical 
lining, a library and also a big charitable dispensary where on the 
erage 21,000 persons are treated in a year. 

It has a Central Tru'it Fond at Calcutta and is controlled from 
ere 

Bhusunda — Bhusunda is situated about 2 miles east from Gaya 
iross the Bhalgu rivei, on both sides of the Gaya-Fatehpur Boad 
ittle fairs ate held here during KarUh Purnma and on the btshua 
atival and last for 4 to 6 days 

Datiyaput Pamtl, — A village in the Nawada subdivision, situated 
niiles north of Wansaliganj, on the northern boundary of the district 
reneial Cunningham* idtntified “ that this may be site of Hiuen 
Slangs Paranat, or pigeon monastery, and if coincidence of name, 
nd the occurrence of undoubted Buddhist remams can compensate for 
:s want of coincidence m position with recorded bearings and distances, 

: 18 certainly entitled to be considered as the site of the ancient pigeon 
iionastery ” According to the legend, Buddha was once preaching at 
lus spot, and close by a fowler was spreading bis snares Having 
aught nothmg all day, the fowler attributed his rll luck to Buddha’s 
'reaching and commg to him loudly reproached him, and asked how he 
vas to feed his hungry children Buddha promised that they should 
lot remain hungry, if be would light a fire and this havmg been done, 

'■ pigeon fell from the sl^ into the flames The name Parawatt, 
^^f’eon^ appears to be a corruption of paravai, the Sanskrit for 

^ steep slope, almost vertical on the west, 

. Sakri during floods washes its base On the south east 

^ u gentle spur with plenty of level ground on it On 
,1* bill 18 a small space of tolerably even ground The 

levpl^fr long spur On this, at various spots of the 

L rums, or rather traces of ancient bnildmgs They 

j built not of clone alone, as fragments of bricks are 

place la the centre stands a famous 

temple of Walokiteshwar 

‘^fohaelogical Survey Repott Vol VIH, p lOS 
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position in tbe history of Buddhistic world It is here that Lord 
Buddha attained Samma Somhodht (Supreme Enhghtenmentl under a 
pipfll tree CMahabodlii tree) 

The Maliabodhi Temple and the other temples of antiquity display 
a \erj high level of craftsmanship of the Indian artisans The stupas, 
the massive figures of Lord Buddha, the Asoka railings with engravings 
on them are unique features of Bodh Gaya Tho modem Tibetan, 
Burmese and Chinese and other monasteries have enhanced tbe 
importance of the place Every jear thousands of persons come to this 
place not only for religious purposes, for Bodh Gaja is sacred place of 
pilgrimage both for the Hindus and Buddhists, hut also m quest of their 
thirst for peace, beauty and art 

Bodh Gaya has an inspection bungalow, dormitones, a circuit 
house and other resting places It has a police station There are a 
number of Buddhist hostels and temples There is a museum The- 
area was completelj renovated m 19oC to mark 25(K)th anniversarj 
celebration of Lord Buddha 

(For details please see chapter on Buddha and Buddha Gaya ) 

Brahmayonl Hill— Host of the hills m the vicmitv of Gaja city 
have temples and a religious sanctity Some of them are beauty spots, 

1 e , Braliama^oni, Bamsila, Pretsila, etc The Brabamavoni Hill is the 
highest and lies in the south of the town Tbe word Brahmajom 
contains two words ‘ Brahma ' and ' Yoni that is tbe female energv 
of Brahma According to Hindu mythology, the ‘ Porush and 
■ Prakriti are the cause* of the universe The name Brahmayom is 
derived from a small natural fiesure m the rocks at the top of the lull, 
through which a person can just manage to crawl, suggestmg that by 
crawling through it the pilgrims escape rebirth On the top of the lull 
is a small temple containing a statue said to be representation of 
Brahma, though it properly belongs to Siva, as the figure has fi^ve and 
not four heads, as in regular statue of Brahma This figure is placed 
on an old pedestal, which is said to have been inscribed with a verse 
recording the erection of the statue in 1633 and on the left there is a 
small figure with a horse on the pedestal, which General Connmgbam 
believed to be most probabU a statue of Sanibha%anath the third of the 
24 Jam Tirtlianhars, whose symbol is a horse 

The hill nses almost precipitously from the plam to the height of 
4o0 feet, and the ascent most commonly used is to the southeast, 
where there is a long flight of stone steps erected about 100 years ago 
for the convenience of pilgrims by the Maharatta Leva Bao Bhao Saliib 
To the right of this path, over lookmg the gorge which separates tbe 
central peak from its northern flank, is a gigantic rock, which presents 
a remarkable resemblance to the head of a man with a wig Tbe 
adjoining rifts are serpentme crooked and at places peaked giving us 
mounted scene® hangmg gardens and patches of small bushes and trees 
Dnnng ramy season the people of Gaya flock to Brahmayom and its 
adjacent springs and brooks to enjoy the day 
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Daudnagar became a commercial centre In the tarh dajs of 
British rule it had a cloth factory dependent on the Commercial 
Besident at Patna and a factory of the Opium Agent in that cit} The 
construction of the Patna-Gaja Canal connected Daiidnagai with the 
two mam towns of trade, Patna and Gaja It has a certain amount of 
trade m ttisser cloth, brass ntensds, carpets, blankets. Unseed and 
molasses 

Baudnagar has a municipality, a bench of Honorary Magistrates, 
a dispensary and police station It also contains the oftices of an 
Assistant Ilngmeer and a Circle Officer of the Irrigation Bepaitment 
The principal building is the sarat, or fortified inn, erected b\ Baud 
Bhan It was intended to protect travellers from robber} on the road 
along the bulks of the Son to Patna and was surrounded h} a moat 
and rampart of brick, with battlements and loop holes, strengthened 
at the corners b\ bastions 

Deo — A villige in Aurangabad subdivision, situated 6 miles 
south east of Aurangabad Beo has a temple dedicated to the Sun, 
called SuTija maudir According to Stinja Puran, the original temple 
^as repaired bj Raja Ajel m return for lus recover} from leprosj bj 
bathing m the Brahma Kund tank This temple was demolished by 
the Mobammadans m the wake of their conquest and is said to have been 
reconstructed b} some Hindu Eaja, about whom no definite history is 
known 

The religious importance of worship of God Sun and taking both 
1 *^ # r Rund is traced from the time of Raja Ayel On both 

AarfiA and Chatty Chatha people fiom the vicmity and the neigh 
oounng districts come in thousands two or one day before the Chath 
icstival and slvv there till the next dij 

The temple is constructed in a monolithic pattern Each slab is 
joined togetlier bj iron pegs and artisticallj carved into images and 

'^5 ^^r’kmanfilup The construction of domes with lotus carving 
of temple made a great headway from that 

of * Baja and Pun temples A inandap or paviUion m the front 
cnnot^ tsmple called Yagna Man^p has been constructed whoso 
jjjjg older than the construction of the temple An 

three id can ed on the w all of the temple There are 

whose I ^ fnaiidir placed side bj side on a platform, on 

inscrintioT?^ ^ hoi-se drawing a chanot is also carved There aie some 
at Urri'ti / the inandap The same tjpe of temple is also found 
place where the Deo Raj family is said to have shifted to this 

who^n° Rajas, one of the oldest famiUc'j m Bihar, 

familv descent to the Eanaa of Udaipur According to the 

Rana of TTp Maharana Rai Bhan Smgh a jounger brother of the 
Jocvnnjiu encamped at Umga on Ins way to the shnne of 

m the fifteenth centurj There was a hill fort, the chief 
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“ 'lljert nre aIfo„*etlur 13 moun<1s of a large size ‘ obsencs Genera 
Cunningliiin,* “ mtl u or G of a •’inalltr si/e, of Uitse that on tli 
nortliernino^t peak is the rum of a lope 15 or 18 feet in dnineter, it bat 
been <Iug into before, and tbe poo labourer that bad dug into it vro 
rewarded b) finding Bome coral btids and a few coins, (be man bac 
left the \illagt,, and mj effort to obtain a sight of tbe coins faded, I dug 
down to the rock btlow, but without finding anjtliing Tbe tope wa‘ 
built of brick and was co\ercd with strong lime plaster, a part of tb£ 
lower circumference was still inlict, and I left it undisturbed ’ 

There is also a Muslim danjah of Haji Cbandir or Cliand Saudagar 
near wlncli Jicglar traced rows of cells said to be the relics of tbe 
palace of Bawan buba The legendarj hero Bijajiual is said to lia\e 
defeated his father in law, Bawan Suba, and rescued Ins wife and bis 
imprisoned brother 'ilie pi ice is aHo tnditionalU connected with tbt 
PandaviR 

One of the statues at tbe foot of tbe lull has the usual Buddhist 
formula, ‘ Ic t^harma ' intcribed on it in Jviitila character, tbe statues 
are all of black basalt 'Iht rums nil round ln\e been hrgeh dug into 
for bricks, as well as for treasure, which has been found more than once, 
and the rcsiiU is that \cr\ little is left of the original buddings vrhtcli 
once crowded the site 

Daadna^ar — A town in the Aurangabad subdwjsion situated on 
the eastern bank of the rwer Son and on tbe western bank of the 
Patna Gaaa canal The population of the towm of Diudnagar 
according to tbe census from 1001 to 1051 is given below — 


r«ars 

PcKons 

Afalu 

Femsiea 

1901 

. 9.744 

4,671 

5,173 

1911* .. 

9.149 

4.361 

4,788 

1921 

8611 

4.39S 

4,118 

1931 

?I,699 

6,257 

5 442 

1941 

11,133 

5.650 

5,583 

1951 

10 448 

5 221 

5,227 


The town was founded Baud Khan the Governor of Bihar under 
\urangzeh, «ome of whose descendants still lire there It i& said that 
on his way back from Jhe conquest of Palamau (1660 A D ) he camped 
on the spot where the town now stands Finding it a place infested bv 
robbers and beasts he bad tbe jungle cleared built the town whicli was 
named after him, and erected a palace for himself According to 
Colonel Dalton this palace contained (1871) the great gates of the 
Palamau Fort, known as the Sinpb Danraza which Baud Khan earned 
off when he left Palamau His grandson Ahmad Khan further 
strengthened the town bv building a fort called Gbauspur and added 
tbe portion which still contains hia tomb and is called Ahmadganj after 
him 

•Arcliaelogical Sairey Bej>ort Tol tITI p lOS 
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Daudnagar became a commercial centre In the ear!) dajs of 
BntisU rule it had a cloth factorj dciicndent on the Commercial 
Besident at Patna and a factorj of the Opium Agent in that cit\ Uhe 
construction of the Fatna-Gaya Canal connected Daudnagar with the 
two mam towns of trade, Patna and Gaja It has a certain amount of 
trade m tnwer cloth, brass utensils, carpets, blankets, linseed and 
molasses 

Daudnagar has a mimicipalitj, a bench of Honorar} Magistrates, 
a dispensaiy and police station It also contains the ofhees of an 
As-istant Engineer and a Circle Officer of the Irrigation Depaitment 
The principal building is tbc sarat, or fortified inn, erected bv Daud 
Ivlian It nas intended to protect travellers from robbery on the road 
along the banks of the Son to Patna nnd was surrounded In a moat 
and rampart of brick, uitb battlements and loop-holes, strengthened 
at the corners bj bastions 

Deo. — A village in Aurangabad subdivision, situated 6 miles 
southeast of Aurangabad Deo has a temple dedicated to the Sun, 
called Surija ntandir According to Sitrija Piiron, the original temple 
vvas repaired bj Eaja Ajel m return for las recoverj from leprosj bj 
bathing m the Brahma Kund tank This temple was demolished by 
the Moliammadans in the wake of their conijuest and is said to hav e been 
reconstructed by some Hindu Eaia, about whom no definite history is 
known 

The religious importance of worship of God Sun and taking bath 
Brahma Ivund is traced from the ♦ime of Raja Ayel On both 
MrtiK and Chaittj Chatha people from the vicinity and the neigh 
homing districts come in thousands two or one day before the Chath 
festival and staj there till the nest daj 

The temple is constructed m a monolithic pattern Each slab is 
joined together bj iron pegs and artistically carved into images and 
0 ler Workmanship The construction of domes with lotus carving 
0^ R lerople made a great headway from that 

of ti ^ and Furi temples A «ia»dnp or pavilhon in the front 

called lajim it/aiidap has been constructed, whose 
*^cnis older than the construction of the temple An 
three has been carved on the wall of the temple There are 

who«:e^f° ^ mside the mandtr placed side by side on a platform on 
''' drawing a chariot la also carved There ate some 
at 'uside the mandap The same type of temple is also found 

place where the Deo Kaj family is said to have shifted to this 

Kajas, one of the oldest families m Bifaar, 
famil ‘’®ck their descent to the Banas of Udaipur According to the 
Maharana Hai Bhan Singh, a younger brother of the 
Jacrav, ° encamped at Umga on lus wa\ to the shrine of 

o nnath m the fifteenth centniy There was a hill fort, the chief 
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of wliiclj (lied IcaMng an old and hc-lpli^s widow, who was unable to 
keep order over her mutinous bubjects On hearing of 13han Singh 3 
am\al, she put herself undti his proti^tion, adoptmg him as her son 
He soon made himeelf master of the Urnga fort, and quelled the 
incipient rcliellion After his death two of his descendants ruled tliere 
but the fort was subsequently deserted in favour of the present scat of 
the firnih 

Itaja Cliattarpati in the later period had helped the Lnglish In the 
contc-'t between Warren Hastings and Cliait Singh the Haja if 
Bararas, the Deo Raja being too old to take the field m person, his son. 
Patch >tara5an Singh, joined the forces under Jlajor Crawford, and 
afterwards aided the English m the war with the Pindaris For the 
former service the young Raja was given a uoiiAar, or rent free tenure 
of elcvin villages and his subsequent services were rewarded with the 
Raj of Palarrau, which was aftenrards evchanged for certain villages 
in the distnct of Gaya, yielding an income of Rs 3 000 per annum 
llie successor of Patili Nnravan Singh vvas Ghansliain Singh, who a!«o 
took the field with the British forces against the mutineers m Surguja 
He received m reward, a second time the Raj of Palamau His son, 
Itaji Jfitra Bhan Smgh, rendered good service in quelling the Jvol 
insurrection m Cliotanagpur, and was rewarded with the remission of 
Rs 1000 from the Government revenue accruing from the Deo estate 
The services of the Raja’e grandfather, Jai Prakash Singh, during the 
insurrections of 1857, who had sent bis soldiers to Choianaqpnf were 
awarded by the title of Maharaja Bahadur, a knighthood of the Star 
of India, and the grant of a jagir or rent free tenure*^ 

Tlie last Baja died ou the IGth \pril 1934 leaving his widow to 
suvceej him The estate extends over 92 square miles, and was brought 
under survey and settlement between 1901 and 1903 With the 
enactment of Bihar Land Reforms Act the zaraindan of Deo Bai has 
passed to the State 

Deokund — The village Deokund is reported to he au important 
histone place of antiquity It is situated on the border of \urangabad 
and Jahanabad subdivisions and lies in the police station of Goh It has 
an ancient temple of Alahadeva and an old tank According to the 
Pauranic legend it was the ashram of the famous Chavavan Rishi 
There is a shnne of Lord Siva where pilgrims come to offer oblation to 
Siva daring the Sliivaratri festivals A cattle fair is held during the^^e 
festivals 

Dharawat — A village m the extreme south of the Jahanabad 
snbdivi<!ion about 5 miles north west of the Barabar HiUs which has 
been identified as the site of the Bnddbist monastery of Gunamati 
The legend is that Gunamati was a learned Buddhist of Southern Indn 
who heard of the learning of Madhava, a Brahman heretic of the«e parts 
Determined to engage him in controvert Ganamttt sent him a 
challenge and warned him that he was commg to humble him In 
alarm at this threat, "Madhava gave orders that Gunamati was not to be 
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admitted to the town, which he held m fief, and when he appeared 
before the gates, the Brahmans jeered at his shaven head and singular 
dreas, and turned him back Gunamati then appealed to the king, 
who commanded that Madhava should meet him The discussion lasted 
sis days, and at the end of that time Madhava was completely defeated 
m the argument and died The king then built a great monastery to 
celebrate the victory of Gunamati This monastery was visited in the 
seientb century A D by Hiuen Tsiang 

Not only does the position of Dharawat correspond with the 
account of the itmerarj given bv the Chinese pilgrim, but the site of the 
rums still extant agrees wnth* Hiuen Tsiang s de-scnptioii, and li has 
been suggested that the name of the Kunwa Hill to the south of the 
ullage IS a survival of the old name of Gunamati or Gunmat On the 
northern slopes of this hill there are the ruing of a great monastery out 
of which numerous Buddhist statues have been dug up, and on the 
top there aie several other Buddhist rums of an early age Near the 
foot of the hiU a terrace, 60 feet long, has been traced, and 200 yards 
^ the westward is another terrace some 250 feet long, on which several 
Buddhist figures foimerly stood The villagers have unfortunately 
ransacked these remains, leaving m places only a number of trenches 
to mark the position of the walls, and most of the statues have been 
earned off to the Brahmanical temples m the neighbourhood The 
made bj General Cunningham show, however, that the lower 
?i was covered with a great building with its back rvall against 
as described by Hiuen Tsnng, against this wall some 
■ouddhist statues of granite were found, the outline of two large 
quadrangles was disclosed, and the remains of several cells were also 
awl bare The remains on the top of the hill consist of a stupa and 
^0 small temples, besides three masonry platforms or basements 
encral Cunningham was of opinion that these temples were built m 
Hull or tenth century, that the date of the stiipa cannot be placed 
nic I later than the fourth centurv A D , and that in all probability 
^■5 coeval With the foundation of the monastery on the slopes below 

the foot of tlie hiUs whuili shut in Dharawat on the. south, 
of whn 2,000 feet m length and 800 feet broad, the name 

the an abbreviation of Chandrapokhar, perpetuates 

temnlM^f i excavated by Baja Chandra Sen Two modern 

to tlip p? ^iorth eastern comer and a small shrine at some distance 
mnsi ^ large collection of ancient statues, of winch the 

war rrn,! a statue of Kartikayini, the female energv of the 

Wav "in ' with the Buddhist creed, a cunous example of the 

declmp Buddhism coalesced with Brahmanism in the days of its 
senhrifr 41 temples lies another colossal image, repre 

Tl r 1» Bodhisit Vvalokita, which is called Bhairo bv the people 
lotnl * “ r'' under an arch formed’ by a thick 

us stem, from which numerous offshoots strike off, ending m flowers 
Hicli supjTort tmv figures of men, women and animals The figure 
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has 12 arms, and m the head-dress is a small figure of Buddha seatec 
^vitli both hands in Jus lap Bound the head la inscribed the Baddhi 
creed and on either side are the figures of two female \otane« 

Dharawat offers a scope for exploration The village it«el£ contain 
a large number of mounda, which probabli mark the site of the oh 
toi\n of Bharawat and rums of mound-* and brick terraces are 
scattered o^er the hills to the south la^t quantities of bricks have 
betn dug out b} the villagers from this great collectiou of ruins, and a 
number of Buddbist statues have been unearthed but there has as vet 
been no sistematic excavation 

(For further particulars see alo* Beport of the Archfeological 
Survej of India \ol I, pp 53 — 55, Aol ATII, pp 36 — 39, and 
Vol \Y1, pp 39-^6 ) 

Echo Hills — There a <rmaU range of hillock about 500 vanh. ea t 
of Eauwakol police station If one stands against the highesi of 
the hillocks and shouts, the voice is echoed back in the eame verr 
distinct and human like tone It is not Uke echo m any other plac** 
where the Toice is returned only m the form of re»OQndmg There is a 
«pace about 20 square feet in area in front of the Lulock If one 
speaks from there the voice is most dntinct, and if one walk« out of 
this area, the di«tLnctne<^9 gradoallv dumuiches 

Gandhi Smarak (Gaya) — The Gandhi Smarak, as the name 
connotes was built in Gaya town in memorv of Mahatma Gandbi 
The foundation stone was laid b\ Slin M S Aner, the then Governo*’ 
of Bihar, on the 20th June, 1948 The Gandhi Smarak is situated m 
the middle of Gandbi Matdan near Gava Electric SuppK Office and 
It occupies a big open area m the south weetero section of Gava town 
A vast amphitheatre covers the Gandhi mandap m a circular fashion 
and has an area of 1 78 acres The buildings consist of a bi'i 
hall where prajers and meetings can be held It has five gate-, with 
ornamental work and carved letters on the inner walls of the hall 
depicting the fundamental teachings of Mahatma Gandbi The mam 
hall stands on pillars only It is in a eemi-circular form with two small 
size rooms and raided platforms An elevated concrete memorial like 
structure has also been installed in the front of the main hall The 
design of the budding is patterned after the Buddhistic and Hindu 
architecture There is a <anall ueautiful park in the centre of which 
Is the magnificent stupa containing the a«he-i of Mahatma Gandhi 

The inauguration ceremoov of the institution was performed h\ 
Prime Minister Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru on the 2oth December IHol 

Gangata — Tlie village Gangata lies in the Nawada pohce station 
It is nearh two miles awav cooth-ea^t from Nawada and one can go 
there on foot, bv alighting at Jalalbigba a flag station on the 
Eiul Gaja line or on horse badw Tliere is a natural fountain Everv 
vear there is a gathering on the occasion of MaKar Sanl-rauti 
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Gaya Subdivision — ^The beadquirters snbdivision of the district 
extctuls o^er 1 90) square miles Its population ua'i 7 51 711 in 1901 
uitli 3 09 310 males, and 3 82 363 fennks as against 11 78 093 with 
5 90 631 males and 6,87,458 females, according to the census of 19ol 
Ihe density (1951) is 017 persons per square mile as against 39o persons 
recorded in the District Gazetteei of Gaya, 1900 The distribution of 
population IS uneven, as the southern part of the subdi\ision is sparselj 
populated v.luch includes a portion of the northern fringe of the 
Chotanagpur plateau It has 3 towns, Gaya, the district headquarters, 
Telan and Sherghati There are 2 405 tillages, 1 88 050 total occupied 
houses out of wh ch 1 60,478 are rural and 21 578 urban The percen- 
tage of literates among the male population is 12 2 and in the female 
2 2 The suhdujsion now comprises of 17 police stations with two 
police stations in Gaya town aiea Tliese are (1) MuiTasil, 
(2) llelagaii], (3) Wazirgiu] (4) Ixhizirsatai, (o) Atri, (0) Param, 
(7) Bodli Ga%a {6) Telan, (0) lionch, (10) Sherghati, (11) Banclntti, 
(12) Gurua, (13) Imaniganj, (14) Falebpur, (15) Dnmana, (16) Kotwah 
Ui) Cutl Lines Of these two, namek, Konch and Ci'il Lines 
^hce stations have been carve<l out from the original TeKan and 
jvotivali reepectiNcIy 

Gaya Town — This has been treated sepirateU 

Gayawals — The pilgrim pne*»ls of Ga\a who preside o\er the 
urmidha ctremomes performed hv the pilgrims The legend of tlicir 
Hgiu has been given separateU from which it will be scon that thes 
*’i*^*^^ chmis to sanctity as witiiout them the Gova ^radrfha 
urtllii >*tipossible At the end of the pilgrimage, it is obhgatorv to 
"9 the (tavawals feet and receive his hlcssmg when ho 
p iiounccs the word Sn/dial and thereby certifies that the ofTi rings 
® ''til fruitful and the souls of the ancestors are saved They alone 
*'*Rht to officiate os priests and receive offerings, 
tl er f” etncacious without their patronage Their position is 

I 5. ® ^*’r.b one and a committee of Hindu gentlemen appointed 

of mIL Gsya dorm/ 1901 to determine the classification 

the V.1 \ "y“ tbvni to he a )iigh class of Bral mans ns tla Hindus of 
to (lav 1 ^ I including Brahmans of all tht countries who come 
Worth t j eamc wav as if tbev were 

Gjvftv iL*'” 1 ^ Himstlf Thev accordmgU chs ed the 

Brahnniis"' ' Bancha Dravida and Saladnipi 


rill ®Pl’'^^rs to he a danger of their total «xtmetion 

Buchinm hoiisp', IS said to hue been nnginallv 1 4fvJ 

III Is-'ia t^'*’wnton mcniiomd th«y numbered about 1 000 fam hrs 
tut cf H Gavawal counted the number on the occasion of n 

f-imi ' * (lovinior of nnd found flun wfr* onli 

''bill (lie census of 1001 sltovvs (hern wire onK 168 
ae I 1 va t t 

. * males T),, cnii'^e of thi'* raj »d dimmiUion tmssi k jit 

‘ ' ' m (I vslitch w indolent and feflenian ti jl jl, 
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chief cause of their gradual decrease is the mamage difficulty A 
peculiar class of Brahmans, able to many and adopt only within tlieir 
own lanhs, mamage is a serious difficulty, as mamageable girls are few, 
and most of the widowers are, therefore, unable to marry 

The necessity of perpetuating the race has accordmgly led to a 
curious form of adoption, which is quasi commercial m character To 
further complicate matters, the heads of manv of the survnmg houses 
are new women The Gayawalms are pardanashtn As pardanashin 
women they can only receive pilgrims from their own sex, and no where 
but in their houses, whereas strictly this last function should he 
performed at the AKshayabat, or undying fig tree, where the pilgrims 
round ends There must, therefore, be some delegated recipient, as 
no pilgrimage to Gaya and no offerings made there are taken to be valid 
without this rite The difficulty is met by adoption, of which there are 
two forms In some cases, a child under five years of age is adopted, 
and this adoption is final and irrevocable The majoritv of adoptions, 
however, are of a different kmd, and are really matters of business 
convenience In order to remove the inconvenience caused by the 
Gayawalm's inability to receive pilgrims, and fo save her 
from the loss of locome caused thereby, the practice has sprung 
up of adopting by deed and, in many cases, of adopting adults 
Generallv, according to the terras of the deed, the adopted eon come'' 
into the property on the death of the adoptrix but the deed usualiv 
reserves her right to repudiate the adopted son in case of misconduct 

The income of the Gavawals is chieflv derived from what they 
receive from the pilgrims m the shape of money and other gifts Their 
general want of education is notorious, though there are some noticeable 
exceptions among them 

Some of the Gayawals do not bear the titles of other Brahmans, 
but have peculiar family designations In some cases their names end 
with the paddhatt or familv de'?ignation of inferior evstes, such as 
Bank (the makers of leaf plates), Malito, a common name of Ivunnis, 
etc In other cases, the family designation appears to be derived from 
some peculiar cliaractenstic of an ancestor, such as Nak-phopa, probablv 
a nickname given because of some deformity of the nose, Bithal a title 
derived from the name of a dog and Chiranvan, a name apparently 
derived from a fondness for birds 

For further details see Gava Town and ^ ishnupida Temple 

Ghenjan — A village and Government estate situated on the 'Morlnr 
river m the south of the Jahanabad subdivision about 5 miles we^t of 
the Mukhdumpur railwav station The village contains a number of 
ancient Buddhist and Brahmanical statues, the most interesting of 
which IS a large seated Buddha wearing a necklace and three pointed 
diadem There is also a large statue of Avalokitesvara vvith an 
inscription on the jiedcstal stating that it was the gift of the Sthavira 
Batin Sinha, who came from Nalanda and dedicated it for the benefit 
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ol two disciples The rums o£ an ancient bricL temple exist to the 
north east of the village, and m the village itself there is a modem temple 
containing a large standing figuie of Tara, now worshipped as Bbagaiati 
and carefully bidden by a yellow cloth Many minor images are 
collected at this temple, and at some distance m the open Belds there 
are a large statue of Buddha and an image of Vishnu (Please see 
Eeporl of the \icb'nological Survey of Bengal Circle, 1901 02 ) 

Gob —The village Goh has a police station There is an old 
temple of God S la along with a math and tank which are worth seeing 
At Barari a cattle fair is held in ^.member Baran is a sacred 
place and both goddess i^ah and Lord Shi% a are propitiated b\ offering 
•oblation durmg Aortic Puminia 

Gnrpa Hill — hill in the headquarters subdiiision, situated to thf» 
south east of Gaya at a distance of one mile to the north of Gurpa 
station on the railway from Gaya to Eatrasgarh It extends for some 
■distance from south west to north east and has three peaks, the highest 
of which rises to a height of nearly 1 000 feet The hill is ^e^y steep 
■and dilBcult to climb, being composed of polished slippery boulders but 
•a rough track leads across it to the south western side, ultimately 
losing itself m a rough upward incline at the base of the highest or 
northeastern peak Here there is a small rude shrine, consisting 
jnerelv of gi\ small mounds of earth sacred to Dcarpala or the door 
aeeper of Gurpasinmai, the god of the hill By its side concealed b\ 
jungle growth there is the mouth of a tunnel or ca\e, which branches 
into two at a short distance from the entrance One passage leading 
downwards is choked with debris while the other leads upwards till 
It I ecomes a mere fis=ure in the rocks At this point another passage 
branches off to the north east up a staircase of 23 stone steps at the 
wd of which It turns sbarpU to the right and ends in a platform formed 
} a hiij,e boulder At the edge of this platform is a small pool formed 
*y a natural depression in the rock which is an object of worship in 
e neighbourhood After this the tract leads up a steep incline o\er 
iluers polished by the action of ram water to the smoothness of 
It until another platfonn is reached From this point a second 
nnel or cue runs across the top of the bill It is formed by huge 
an 1 against one another and thus forming a natural archway, 

of ” precipice about 500 feet high The track to the top 

continues from the platform nt the entrance of tins ca\e by 
to O ® stairway of steps or niches cut m the stone and leading 
soinf* ® small boulder at the side of the ca\e there are 

arelw •'C'ulptures and on the top of the peak it«;oIf there 

etnfu ^ ^nnnture shrines made of huge bricks sciilptiire-; and 
wtl loosely piled together without mortar or cement 

‘'CT enclo'«o a pair of footprints on stone slabs a number of 
uualiKt stitues and some sninll votive shtpn^ On the western peak 
cere i<} nnntlier square basement of bricks and on the southern peak 
“sre are more fragments of slatnarv, sculptures and ttupas 
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It Ins been su"ge«!te(l that Gurpa Hill is the KiikLutapadagiri of 
the liucMlusf Ice^end mentioned under Hasra Hill In the legend, as 
told b} Hiuen Tsiang, it is stated that the hill \vas al^^o called Gurupada- 
gin, or the mountain of the \cnerable master, because the people did 
not dare to alter the name of I\os}apa, and therefore spoke of him as 
Gurupada, or the lenemhle master Htuen Tsiang also relates tliaf 
Kasjapa ascended the nortli side of the mountain and proceeded along 
the ssmding path til! he came to the south-western ridge Here the 
crags and precipices barred Ins further advance, but forcing his wa> 
through the tangled bnisUwood lie struck the rock with his staff and 
thus opened a waj He then passed on till he was again stopped m 
his ascent bj the rocks interlacing one another, but once again he 
opened up a passage and came out on the peaks on the north-eastern 
Bide It has been pointed out m favour of the identification of the 
Gurpa HiU viith the sacred Kukkutapadagin that the name Gurpa is 
an exact Prakntic development of the Sanskrit Gurupada, that the 
large tunnel running through the hill and forming a passage leading to 
the lop corresponds with the cleft through it which was made bi 
Kasvapa, and that its distance from Bodh Gaja and the three peaks 
on the summit agree closely with the account given by Hmen Tsiang 
Gurpa Hill has a thick fore&t and the uild fauna inclodes tigers It 
IS n place for big game bunting There is a railway station commanding 
an eicellent view and a rest place (For further particulars please see 
An accoiuit of the Gurpa Hill by Babu EaUial Das Banerji, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol II, No 4, April, 190G ) 

Hasra Hill. — ’A hiU 4 nules soutlr— south west of Wazirganj which 
has been identified by Dr Stem as the Kukkutapadagin Hill of Fa-Hian 
and Hiuen Tsiang, where Kasyapa, the earliest and greatest of 
Buddha’s disciples, lies buried the mountain hanng burst as under to 
receive him According to Hiuen Tsiang, when Buddha was on the 
point of attaining nirvana, Ka^apa, liis chief disciple, received from 
him a commission to preserve the law and for tins purpo'^e be 
summoned a great convocation, the first great Council of the Buddhist 
Church, which was held in the Sattapanna cave at Rajgir Twenti 
years afterwards, in disgust at the impermanence of the world he 
resolved to die, and set out for Kukkutapadagin or the Cocks foot 
mountain On amvmg at the middle point of the three peaks he took 
out the garment of Buddha, and expressed an ardent vow, whereupon 
the three peaks covered him over Here he lies buned, awaiting the 
advent of jlaitreya, the future Buddha, on whose commg Kasyapa will 
I'sue forth, and after delivering to him the garment of Buddha enter 
into Jiirraiia 

Hasra is the name given to a low ndge about 200 feet high at the 
nortbem extremity of a higher range of hills nsmg abruptlv from the 
level plain \ small defile, about a quarter of a mile long, which is 
known as the Hasra Kol separates the ndge from the hill on the south 
The whole of this little vallev is strewn with ancient building materials 
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extracted from numerous ruined mounds, and it is clear tl,at 

mmwsMrn 

quarij bj theMlIa-refs ft"stands"2 ‘‘f ‘°r f '‘a™® “ ‘ 

feet ® ^ stands 2 j feet high and measures 75 93 


neigibourmg “'rtlaS “nd ''n 
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ricmity but man., l„ni ' ""io'ed to the rustic shrines m tl... 
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impossible to look down from the top of the central peak, or even to 
e>:amine the shape of the hill on the map, without being struck with 
the appropriateness of the simile ” 

In the Mlhge of Bishunpur Tanrwa, about IJ miles to the we«t nf 
the Hasra Hill, a ruined shrine, called the Bliair\asthan, contains a 
senes of fine sculptures of highly finished workmanship, which are said 
to ha\e been e\ca\ated m the Hasra Kol vallej some 2o or 30 %ears ago 
The largest and best preserved of these is a large statue of Buddha with 
an attendant figure on either side, the whole having evidently formed 
one group originaU^ The height of the central figure is 5 feet from 
the base, and that of the attendant figuies 3} feet each The charac- 
ters of the Buddhist formula inscribed on the pedestal pomt to the 
ninth or tenth centurj as the probable date of the<e fine sculptures 
(For further particulars please also see JTotes on an •krcb-eological Tour 
in South Bihar and Hazanbagh bv M A Stem. Ph D , Indian 
Antiquai^, Yol XXX, 1901 pp S4 — 90, also Reports of the 
Archeological Survev of India, Vol Viii, pp 104, 106 ) 

Hlsna . — \ town under a police station of the same name in the 
Nawada subdivision situated on the right bank of the nver Tilaiya or 
the Gaya-Nawada Road, 9 miles from Nawada and 27 miles from Gava 
town The population of Hisua according to the census from 1901 to 
nSl IS as follows — 


Year 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1901 

6,704 

3,193 

3,511 

1011 

6,993 

3,354 

3,639 

1021 

6,172 

2,858 

2.3U 

1031 

7,131 

3 375 

3,756 

1911 

7,608 

3.625 

3, 983 

1931 

5.676 

2 822 

2,854 


It has a considerable reputation for tbe manufacture of ornamental 
potterv It has some commercial importance, and has a railway station 
called Tilaiva, on tbe South Bihar Railway The place is also of some 
historical interest as liaviiig been tbe headquarters of Naradar Khan and 
Karadar Khan, militarv adventurers of the eighteenth cfuturj 
Previoas to the permanent settlement, Namdar Klian and his brother 
Kamdar Khan, were amtJf of the Mohammadin suhadars The former 
owned 14 parqanas and 84 ghattcah gadts or rent-free tenures, which 
extended bejond the confines of the district into Patna and Hazanbagh 
The latter was almost a freebooter and his forts are found m almost 
all parts of the subdivision A fair is held here on Falgun Shicaratn 
day Hisua is a growing township 
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Jahanabad Sabdi¥lsfon. — Jahanabad is the northern subdmsion of 
the district extending o\er 607 square miles Tlie population accord- 
ing to the census from 1891 to 1951 is given below — 


Yenr 

Persons 

1891 

3,93,817 

1901 

3.80,262 

1911 

4,22,287 

1921 

4.12.096 

1931 

4.61,938 

1911 

5,98,883 

1931 

5,82,567 


Males 

Females 

1,94,702 

1,91,560 

2,12,319 

2,00,968 

2,10,166 

2,01,930 

2,34,006 

2,27,872 

2 68,604 

2,60,219 

2,94,257 

2,88,310 


It hag a density of 960 persons per square mile according to the 
c^sus of lOol. the density being 63S m 1901 According to the census of 
19ol the subdivision has 87G villages and 68,889 occupied houses It 
Jahanabad, its headquarters and two revenue thanas, 
aS and ^ell iingated; 

Tl.sr" “ pop"'”':®'' “oy part o£ the 

env,/? importance are gram and wheat The 

na MSurr:'!, ‘r r'r ew 

Obi A ^ pargams, Arival, Bhatawar, Ekil and 

m the ^“5 ^'““""P" wilhm Eortha police station 

rta‘.urrtie iSL^KrL/'''* P®'- 


Eame^name^s?L\T»wf“‘‘‘‘o“''‘''® *®"? ®^ ‘'’® aabdmsion of the 
The town is di\iflp/* the confluence of the Worhar and Jamuna rivers 
quarter^, ^ portions-the residential and trading 

right braS^of7he''jr T''* ‘‘'® "‘"“‘<■3 “n the north of thf 

Officer s retdeMl anfS Jit”'’’ P®***'® ®®®®®’ Subdivisions! 

Fur the convenience of the “'■® “■? ®f "ver 

station called Jahanalnd TT. ^ ^ railwa} 

and the mam station of Si* *'‘® P°rtion of the town. 

The town was once ? “ ®‘ ® ®>>°rt distance to the north 

formed one of the '°V‘® ^*^8 industry, and m 1760 it 
cloth factory of the STst ToT ‘’J'®®''®® connected with the central 

jearsotthTnmeteenlh ^.^ the earh 

a cloth factory and a nativl 7 **“ *“'™ ,®®''lamed about 700 houses, 
Soon after this the facto™ 7 ‘''® manufacture of saltpetre 

abolished, localTaS7„*’'8“ *“ k^guish, and eventuaUj it was 
the factory came to an end ?'?L?®„'^®'®P®®''’® connection with 

cease ,n consequence anfa Ln^d '°®®' ■®'>"®‘®y “id not 

carried on mL?e.ghwS'’‘^S®,?"P®f*‘'®a® “ cotton was 
competition after 1857 The wetluS entered mfo the 

thread, and the emsoot., 1 •'^®® '®®“d it cheaper to buy Endisli 

cousumer began to prefer Manchester piece-goods to 
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tl t pro(l«L(! oT the ]nJjah liamHooms Hie ma-iufactorc of cotton c!o*ln 
CO I rijijcnilv ilt-chunl and \wk |»^ iirij>r)rfid A hr^'* 

lititnl) r of ilic Tul'ilii or HuiiiiMdin UnMr tli •> Btill Iiic in tiie 
in U'ldwurhfKKl and prculuit min tiandhH’jrci doth "iN tridi of 
Jftlninlnd In? Ihiii dnertid into olfnr dirnmN, and nou cnis i> 
chiitl; of fixMl^ranih, oil'.trl-i piict ;.ikk'<( -ind hnc% artirlts Hi 
Bituatiin of tht phn hiin„' ou the nnluit inid«a\ kh ttn Patrn arrt 
C»i\i !•* hdpful for mdt. 

'ihir« i.ri no liistoriMl kiilhvi of am inf«r»st. and no tnn. i, 
left of the old hrich lnu<i riid to late !»ccii bmlt In the Dutch ns i 
cloth dt{>ot, ninth is nientioncil m the ^^titistitil \ccrjunt nf ]J«n^il i«- 
csietinp 30 tears ago 


Tin iH.)])iilation of Jahaiialnd 
given klow — 

town from ctn‘*iis of 1901 to 1951 is 

dear 

Ptr*Ofi* 

Afihs 

Pcmales 

l '»01 

7,016 

3 029 

3 359 

1911 

t.7GI 

2 195 

2,2C6 

lOJl 

C.OjC 

3 663 

3,073 

1931 

6,70-1 

4J16I 

3660 

nil 

10,612 

5 60) 

4 079 

1031 

12,115 

6,370 

O.0C9 

Jain Mandlf (Nawada).— It is in ^awa(la jiolicc 
nenrh one mile north of XnwaJa adjacent to the road 

’’falion It Is 
rnnnmg from 


Canada to Bihar known ns Nawada^Patna Bond The temple t 9 
rccenth bmlt and remind*! one of the grtat Jam influence in Bihar at 
one lime Usually after risitmg Pawapun m Bihar Subduision of 
Patna district on the same road Jain pilgrims visit tlie temple 

Jamhor. — A Milage of tht, \urangabad police "tation The number 
of occupied houses according to the census 1051 jg 735 and the total 
number of persons is 3 370 out of whicli 1,773 are males and 1 G03 
females Ihc aillago has a High School 

Stone-chips and xnorum are found m abundance in the Aurangabad 
police station as there are many small bills The village Jamhor is oue 
of the chief centres of trade of the road building materials The cattle 
fair of Jamhor is very important and held during Dasaut Panchann 
and hiiTtika Piimima 

Jethlan — A village in the headquarters subdivision situated 'ome 
10 miles north west of Tetwa Khas (Atri police station) at the western 
side of the valley enclosed by two ranges of hills running south west 
from Pajgir Jetliian is a place of great archajological interest ns ha\mg 
been identiGed with the ancient Buddhist site of Yashtivana or the 
forest of the staff, so called from a bamboo staff which was used to 
measure the body of Buddha and then miraculously took root 
Hiuen Tsiang has left a detailed account of Tashtivana and the holv 
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Buddhist sites in its neighbourhood According to his account 
Yashtivana ^^as a phcQ surrounded b% bamboos, v.htre Buddln foi 
se\en days worked miracles for the sake of the dcras and preached the 
luvsterjous and evcellent law, and m the midst of the bamboo forest 
Mas a stupa built bj Asoka About 10 h to the south*uest on the 
«outh side of a mountain nere two hot springs, uhicli Buddha hiniseU 
caused to appear and m which he bathed, and at the side of them nas a 
stti/Hi marking the spot where bo walked for exercise. To the south- 
east there was auothcr itupo before the transverse ridge of a mountain, 
where Buddha expounded the law during three months of ram, and here 
King Bimbisara, wishing to come and heir him, cut awa^ the mountain 
and piled up stones to form steps for the accent To the iiortli was a soli 
tar\ hiU m a cave ui which therishi Vjasa hied, and at a little distance ' 
to the north-east on the side of a small bill there was a stone chamber, 
large enough to seat 1,000 persons, where Buddha expounded the law 
for three months Overhanging this chamber was a large rock, on 
which Sakra, king of the decas, and Brahma-raja pounded some sandal- 
wood, with the dust of which thej sprinkled the body of Buddha, at 
Its south-west angle there was a lofty cavern, which, according to 
popular legend led to the city of the ^suraa By the side of the cave 
the pilgrim noticed a remarkable road ascribed to Bimbisara, who m 
order to reach the spot where Buddha was, bad cut a passage through 
the rocks, opened up the valleys, levelled the precipices, mad© a path 
across the river course^, buiU up walls of stone, and bored through the 
opposing crags 

The researches of Dr Stem have led to the identification of all the 
sites mentioned by Hmen Twang At the western foot of the hill, 
about three-fourths of a mde to the east of the village of Jethian, there 
IS a small undulating plateau, where there are traces of old bmldmgs 
Tins spot 13 called Jeshtiban, an almost perfect preservation, of the 
ancient name Yaahtivana About two miles to the south-west of 
Jethian on the other side of the ridge the four hot springs of Tapoban 
iSaue at the rocky foot of the bill side, the name being a corruption of 
tapta pani or hot water, or, more probably, meaning the grove of 
penances Only two of these have a large flow; and from the 
existence of a large mound by the side of the largest, it appears that 
here are still to be found the two springe mentioned by Hmen Tsiang 
and the remains of the stupo by their side The springs ate nsited 
hj pilgrims and by the sick of the neighbourhood seeking relief, and 
a large fair takes place once a year on the Jlfakar Shankrontt day In 
the words of the Chinese traveller, Men from far and near flock here 
to bathe, after which those who have suffered from disease or chronic 
affections are often healed " A cattle fair is held on this occasion and 
the mela lasts for three days A committee was formed in 1948 
consisting of the local inflaential people to look after the improvement 
amt management of Tapohan (hot waterfall) Irrigation schemes have 
Fool t^ken up m the village under the auspices of the Giow-More- 
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The siite ■uhero Buddb-i ctpounded the hw during the three niny 
inontlis his been identifn-d with the jilncc of worship known 
as Sfllmdristhan at flic tud of a siinH spur one mik and a 
half south east of Jethian near the gap m the hill range called 
the Siflj Gljat Hero there js a shrine resting on a square phtform of 
old bricks and tbc filofca beloAv on nil fiidcH of the projecting end of the 
spur arc covtied with fragments of ancient bricks which lia\e obviously 
been removed from the structure to which the iihtfonn once hcloiiged 
rurthcr cMdence in fa%our of the identification of this structure with 
tlic sft/pa mentioned Ifiucn Xsiang is supplied by an ancient road 
earned o\cr a walled foundation, which be„ms immediately below the 
f Sahudnsthan and cm be traced ie;y distinctly for about 600 yards 
along the bill side to the west This road can clearl\ be recognized as 
that menCioned by Hiuen isiang as Laying been built by Bimbisara 
The rock dwelling of V\asa can also perhaps he identified with a rocly 
rcce'is at the southern foot of the isolated lull of Bhaluiln which forms 
the south wesf^'m end gf the range half a mile from Saffi Ghat 

On the northern fice of a rocky lull called Clnndii whicli ri^es id 
the eastern range about 2 ini>es from Jeibian and oue mile and a half 
south cast of liliin lies the great caae of Bajpmd, which is clearh the 
same as that mentioned by Huicn Teiang as contaming the lofty cavern 
called the pahee of the Asuras It is about 00 feet deep in its open part 
and 20 to 2 j feet hieh a breadth of from SO to 37 feet In ono 
comer a high fissure runs upwards which tlie people belie\e runs far 
into the mountain and about the entrance is a large perjiendicular 
mass of solid rock which in the days of Hiuen Tsiang was supposed to 
Jiaye had sandalwood pounded on it for the perfuming of the body of 
Buddha \ striking confirmation of this identification is found m the 
cMstence of an old paved road supported by walls of massive masonry, 
yyhjch runs along the hill'side westwards from Kbin in the diiection of 
the cave It is between G and 12 feet wide and rises with an easy 
gradient until after oOO yards it reaches a platform partly walled up 
which gives a fine view over the valley below The road cut out m 
places from the rocky hillside then descends towards the caye the 
entrance of which is reached at about loO yards from the platform, 
and here the road widens out into a terrace 16 feet broad resting on a 
masaiye wall The road with its walls and platforms fullv bears out 
the more general points m Hiuen Tsiang s account of Bimbisara s 
road inakiHo 

Another road of great interest exists on the opposite side of the 
vallev north of Khiri Here there are remains of an old paved road 
flanked by parallel walls which leads over the Chakra Ghat as the defile 
through the hills is called There can be no doubt that the walls were 
mtended for defensive pmposes to protect those using this route from 
attacks for which the steep hills on eiher side would offer great 
advantages Protectmg walls m exactly simdar positions have 
Dr Stem says been traced m the Swat Valley where the 
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prevalence of ‘jucb elaborate ancient defences is ensilj accounted for, and 
It 18 curious to iniet tbeir countcrpirt in the centre of old Magadba, 
apparently bo peaceful and centralized 

(Please also set Notes on an ArcIiTolofjical Tour m Soutli Bibar 
and Hazanlngb, by M fatem.Pn D , Indian Antiquary, Vol NX\, 
1001, pp 01— G3 and 81—83 ) 

Kakolat — is a a\aterfan in Gobindpnr police station, about 21 
miles anay from Naavada After going 0^ miles from Naavada on 
liancbi Hoad, a pucca road bnoavn as Gobindpur — Vbbarpore Hoad 
diverts from there Just below tbo fall tbere is a deep reservoir 
natural m character The fall is about 150 to ICO feet, from the ground 
Ie\ol Tlic scene is panoramic due to all round green forest area Mbicb 
IS af'iy pleasant to the eyes 

A legend is prevalent that in Treta Ynga a ling named Nigas was 
cursed In a nihi and had to take the shape of a pvtbon and Ined here 
The place was Msited tlie great Pandavas during their exile and the 
accursed kmg got salvatiott from the damnation The king after 
getting nd of the curse proclaimed that one ubo nould bathe in the 
waterfall will not take the yont of snake and that- is why a large number 
o! people from far and near bathe m the nvtr A big fair is held on the 
occasion of tushtia or Client Slionkrauti The nirln lasts for three daye 
The visitors in thousands specially take their bath m the waterfall 

Kauwadol Hill— V hill C miles to the east of Bela railnas station 
on the Patna Gaya railway line The bill is m the extreme north of 
the headquarters subdivision and nearly one mile to the southwest 
of the Birabar Hills It is a detached hill nsing abruptly from the 
plains to the height of about 500 feet it is fonned entirely of huge 
masses of granite piled pxecipitouslv one above the other and is crowned 
by a gigantic block of stone which is quite inaccessible It is said 
^hat this pinnacle was formerly topped by another block which was so 
perfectly balanced that it used to rock even when a cron alighted on it 
and from this circumstance the hiH acquired the name of Ivauwadol or 
the crow s swing There is a rough track on the eastern side leading to 
the foot of the topmost pinnacle the last portion of WJich passes over an 
extremely steep slope of smooth slippery rock winch can only be 
c imbed with bare feet or robber shoes Kauwadol has been identified 
as ‘be sUb of the ancient monastery of Silabhadra Silabbadra was a 
learned Buddhist of the roval family of Samatata (Lower Bengal) who 
Overcame a learned heretic jn a pubhe disputation As a reward for 
his victory the king gave him the revenues of a town with which he 
m t a magnificent monastery This place was visited by Hiuen Tsiang 
Ai ® century He mentions it as being situated about 20 h 

Rnfit^ u \? west of the Gimamati monasten by the side of a 

describes as being a single sham crag like a 

pa ihe position of the Kauwadol Hill with respect to the Gimamati 
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monasten at Dharawat lea\es no doubt as to the acenraer of its identi- 
fication with the Silibhadn monasten, which is confirmed bv the 
Tesembhneo of the lofU jieak shaped like a stupa with the peak of 
J\auwadol, which from a distance looks like a ruined stupa uithont its 
pinnacle 

The remains of the monastery atitl extant consist of the rums of 
an ancient Buddhist temple at the foot of tlie eastern flank of the hill 
IJic* temple enshrines a co’os.^al statue of Buddha, seated in the act of 
m\ol mg th( earth when he was attacked bj Sfara and his host of evil 
powers This is one of the largest statues of Buddha extant, and is in 
fair proerration, except that a portion of the halo has been broken, 
the figure is about 8 feet high, with a breadth of 1 feet across the 
shoulders and of six fe?;t ncrosa the kmces It is still in situ inside a 
small brick built cell, but the temple is otherwise in rums, onlj parts 
of Its original brick walls and some 13 granite pillars being traceable 
these pillars probabl\ supported an open ball in front of the temple 
Vmong the rocks at the foot of the nortbem face of the hill there are 
numerous figures carved in high relief on many of the larger masses of 
granite The\ are much worn, and some ba\e become verj faint, as 
the stone has not withstood the influences of the climate’ Most of 
them represent Brahmanical figures, and bv far the most numerous 
are sculptures of the four armed Durga slaving the buffalo demon 
Maliishasiira There arc, however, three Buddhist figures~one a 
seated Buddha, flie other \ajra«atva, aud the third ProjDap‘’raraita 
The row m which these figures have been carved contams a number of 
sculptured Hindu deities, aud is a stribng example of the fusion of 
Buddhism and Brahmanism m thy period (WO — 1200 \ B ) to which 
these carvings belong (Please also see Report of the 4rcbaological 
Survey of India, ■Vol 1, pp 40 41 Vol ITH. pp 40-41, and Vol XM 
pp 40 — 50, aKo Report of the \rchtPologicaI Survev of Bengal Circle 
for 1901 02) 


Konch — Tiie Milage Konch bas now become the headquarters, of 
a new police station, which bas been carved out from the Tekan police 
station It IS 1 miles west of Tekan lo the headquarters «ubdni£,ion 
contammg an ancient brick temple The temple, which now contams 
a Imgam of Siva Rochesrara, is lighted by a tali opening in front, 
formed by overlapping courses of bncks after the fashion of the original 
great temple of Bodh Gaya Externally, however, it differs from that 
temple in having its sides curved instead of bemg in straight lines from 
top to bottom and m having no external niches with figures ensbrmed 
m them It ongmally had a flat roofed pillared hall m front but this 
has now fallen m and the stone pillars supportmg it are lymg m front 
of the temple Inside the slmne the most remarkable piece of 
sculpture is a slab representing the avataras or incarnations of Vishnu, 
whidi differs from other such representations by divudmg the I amana 
Avatara into two scenes, by leaving out the ^th or Bud^a Acatara 
and bT represenlmg Vislmu m Ins tenth or AoJA. drotara m the company 
of a female dettj with a small horse standing m front of them 
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General Cunningliam v?as of opinion that the date of this temple should 
be ascribed to the eighth century A D. but as tradition points to 
BbairaTendra, vfho lived about 1450 A. D as its builder, and as it 
closely resembles m style the tem^es at Deo and Umga which date 
back to his time, it has been held that the date ascribed to the Eonch 
temple should be put forward some seven centuries The village also 
contains a large number of other statues. Buddhistic images and 
remains of minor temples (Please see Eepoits of the Archmological 
Survey of India, Vol 'VIH, pp 54—61, and Vol XVI, pp 52—69, also 
ItepoTt of the krchtcological Survey of Bengal Circle, 1901--03 ) 


At Dharahara Math withm the jurisdiction of the Eonch police- 
station a cattle fair is held during CJmilra Shoukrotiti day and on the 
Blifldo pMi’nuna. 


Kurblhar.— A village about 3 miles north east of Wazirganj in the 
headquarters subdivision The village is of large size, and must 
eiidently have been a place of considerable importance in former ages, 
judgmg from the extent of its ruined mounds and the remarkable 
amount of old sculpture, carved building stones and ancient bncks, 
which hare been and are stiU being extracted from them Eurkihar 
was identified by Geneial Cunningham with the sit© of the ancient 
Eukkutapadagiri or cock’s foot mountain visited by Hiuen Tsiang m 
the seventh century, but the arguments adduced by Dr Stem m favour 
of Hasra (q v) being the true site appear conclusive Though 
Eurkihar must be denied any claim to distinction as making the site of 
Easjapa’s legendary resting place, it still deserves special mention on 
account of the remarkable abundance of ancient remains which it 
contains Carved slabs of large size and architectural fragments of all 
kimU are found m plenty, often built into the walls of the hou'ies, 
votive stupas of different sizes are seen m numbers on the edge of the 
large tank adjoining the village on the south, where thej now serve as 
washerman’s stones, as well as m other places, and great quantities of 
large bricks of ancient make are still bemg dug out of the great mound 
south of the village There js a fine collection of Eurkihar bronze 
Buddhist antiquities in Patna Museum Some well preserved 
sculptures had been removed by the local zammdar to bis bungalow 
» in the Village, the moat interesting of which is a relievo representmg a 
teacUmg Eodlnsatwa seated m the niche of rocks between two female 
a tendants In the frieze above are worshippers approaching a stupa 
with offerings, and the top of the relievo shows five Bodhisatwas each 
ensnnned m a sniaU niche The moulding below the lotus seat contains 
tne nsinl Buddhist formula inscribed m characters of the ninth or 
tenth centurj A D and the composition of the whole rehevo shows a 
curious resemblance to many of the products of Greco Buddhist art 
^ There is another collection, of ancient sculptures m the 
1 temple of Bhagavati, among which is a singularly 

■lo of Buddha in meditation, which probably dates back 

VO iim tenth century \. D At Pimawan. 3 miles to the south-west. 
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are more Buddhifct rcmnms. but much has been destroyed by the 
viHa^ers digging for bricks, and the remains of an ancient temple of 
Triloknatli, ■which once stood here, ha\e now been all carried anaj 

tPIca‘«o see also Kotos on an Arclnjolofrical Tonr m South Cilnr 
and Iloranlngh, 1>\ M A Stem, Pn J.) , Indian Antiquary, Vol KX\, 
1001 , pp S-1 — 00 , and I{e|>ort of the ArclnolOeMcal Suncy of India. 
Vol 1, pp Id — 10 , and Vol W, pp 1 — (» ) 

Lath. — V \jlh"e on the south eastern boundary of the Jalniuliad 
subdiMsion situated 2 miles north of Dapthii Here an extraordinary 
monolith lies in the open fields It consl^ts of a granite column, 
nmsuring S3J ftet in Itngth by an arerage of 3 feet m diameter This 
miint-iJ«( column I's hing honzoniilK on the ground, pointing north 
and south, and about Inlf of it is below the surface of the field Local 
tradition asserts tint it was iiifcnded to be placed m the Chandokhar 
tank at Dharawat, 8 miles to the east, and accounts for its present 
jjosition h\ the following legend — “ Dharawat was nilcd oacr h\ Paja 
Ch indra Sena, who Lad a fight with his sister’s son, whom he slew but 
after the battle, he found that J»e could not rtleaeo from Jus Jnnd the 
dagger with aahich he had done the deed One day, a thirsty calf came 
towards him, when the Paja placed a loto of water before it, winch it 
drank up greedih , and the dagger at onee became loo«e in his grasp 
In remembrance of this erent, he determined to make a lake, which 
should extend so far as his horse when let loose should circle round 
The minister, apprehensive of the hor«e making a longer circuit than 
conaenient, selected the present northeast comer of the tank at 
Dharawat (where there is now a small rumed temple) as the starting 
point of the horse, turning his head south wards, so tliat the lulls on 
the south would be the limit of the size of the lank m that direction 
The ground thus marked out forms the C/ioiidokkflr Tal The next 
morning the Eaja himself dug out five baskets of earth, and Ins followers 
did the same, except one Pajput soldier, who sat with bis sword m his 
hand hen the Paja asked him wli\ he did not dig out five baskets 
of earth like tlie rest, he replied that he was a solider and only used to 
canr arras On hearing this the Raja ga\e him a letter to Bhikham 
king of Lanka or Ceylon, and ordered him to bring back a lath or 
raonofitri, to pface m tbe mirfdfe of tiie fake iJiukfnui accord'ingfv 
gave up the pillar, which the soldier earned off but as he got near ' 
Dharawat tbe cock crew, and he was therefore, obliged to drop it at 
once at the place where it still lies 

Another legend related by the villagets states that the deras who 
were carrving the pillar by night to Janak-pur in Kepal dropped it 
hearing a noise m the village and thinking that the villagers were 
stimn" with tbe on-commg of dawn The noise tbev heard was merelv 
of a potter working at night and since then the potters have been cur-ed 
and no potter w lU live in the village It mav be added that the 
mmeralogical character of tbe oiUxr clearly shows that it came from 
the Barabar Hills 
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Lomas Hill.— It is a hill about 350 feet high under Bajauh thana 
nearly 18 miles from Nawad^ on the Patna Eanchi Boad It is said 
that Lomas Bi^bi used to live there It has great scenic beaut} The 
bill IS not well connected b\ road 

Machhendra — is a small waterfall nearh 26 miles from >ia\'-ada 
and 3 miles east from Kaunakol It is a beauty spot Neai Pakn 
barawan, a } acha road diicrts from the IGtli mile of the ptteca Isanada 
BIngalpur Eoad Tbe distance from the point of its dnersion to its 
tenumus is 13 miles Tbe place hid better be Msited in dry season 
h} 1 jeep 

Manda Hills — \ group of bills near Ttfadanpiir on tlie Grand Trunk 
Load Traces of Buddhist and Sanite shrines are found among tbe 
rocks Burba, 2 miles to the east, contains several sites m uhich 
chatty and a large vihara or Buddhist monastery once stood, and there 
are some hot minenl springs, to nlnch the place prohabl} owed its 
former importance Guneri, 3 miles to tbe south east, was also tbe 
site of a large tonn and of a tihara, the name of nbich appears from 
inscriptions to ba\e been Sn Gunaebanta The Milage has a fine 
statue of Buddha and some smaller Buddhist and Saivite figures To 
tbe north of the village arc the remains of several temples round a large 
tank 


Habinagar. — village under the police station of the same name 
situated on tbe left bank of the Poonpoon, 18 miles south of 
Aurangabad It has a railway station on the Barun Daltonganj 
Bailwa} Nabmagar is the centre of a considerable trade m blankets, 
brass vessels, and contains a tiled but, known as tbe temple of Sokha 
Baba, a legendary saint Persons suffering from snake bite are brought 
there as a last resource If the patient recovers, clarified butter and 
molasses are offered to Sokha Baba Nabmagar thana has an area of 
SOS square miles the number of occupied houses is 23,284 and the 
number of inhabited villages 547 

Chandragirh which is very close to Nabmagar, is the lesidence of 
a family of Chauhan Bajputs, who came ongmalH from Meuar The 
lamil} rendered valuable service to the British Government dunng tb“ 
insurrections m 1857 and tbe British Govemraent granted to three 
members of the familv tbe title of Rai Bahadur, a sword and a lalhrai 
ine village contains an old fort built m 1G94 A D 


,, ® entire Nabmagar thana bad an excellent sjstem of irrigation 

e pas The traces of the old £[ole}a and Mulln pains have now 
Ivanchan bandh has been taken now under Major 
^cheme and is under repairs Nabmagar thana has rocky 
Ri/lf. there is a dry belt about three to four miles broad on eithei 

rpt ® railway Ime from \nkorha to Nabmagar railway station 

ami suffers acutely due to scarcity of water during summer season 
to fetch water from the nver Son at a distance of three 

«r miles on bullock^arts Bormg system is not possible due to 
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rock\ stratum Tanks for storage of water are popular The greatest 
ne«.u of the area is the supjilv of water both for drinking water purposes 
os well as for irrigation purpoves * 

In Jsabmngar proper just in front of the thana building there is a 
Sura] 2/(inJir where duriiu harttk and Ciiait Chhaih a inda is held 
to worship the Sun God There are man> cattle fairs m the Xabmagar 
j>olice station, such as at \njania, Sonaura and Bariawan aillagos In 
the Milage Gajana thcro is a temple of Goddess Bhagwati arhere several 
goats ale daih slaughtered in ihe month of Jedh lliere is nI«o a mch 
patronised b\ women at the village Tnrwa on the Korlth Ptirmnia dav 

Nagarjunl Hills — See Birabar Hills 

Nawada Subdivision. — It is the eastern subdivision of the district, 
and extends over 951 sijuare miles The population according to the 
different c»n<uo which is taken from time to time is given below • — 


'iear 

Persons 

Malts 

Females 

1901 

4,54,235 

2 22 330 

2 31,699 

1011 

1,00 990 

2 21,707 

2,30,199 

1021 

4,47,703 

2 21 120 

2 20,238 

1031 

4,80,260 

2,11,007 

2 48,233 

1911 

5,03,117 

2,75,415 

2 87,702 

1951 

0,13,724 

3 00,819 

3 12,875 

The south of the suboivtston. 

which include* a 

portion of the 


northern fringe of the Chotanagpur plateau, is verv sparselv j)opulated 
The density of the subdivision was 6-lG per square mile m 1951 as 
against 47o m 190G The subdivision contains 7 police stations a» 
against 3 during the compilation of the last District Gazetteer Gava in 
1900 Mz , Nawada, llajauli and PaknbarawaD and Hisua Govindpur, 
"Uarsahgunj, Kavrakol came later into existence For revenue purposes 
it is divided into jMTQanas or fiscal divisions of Jarra Narhat 
Pachrukhi, Bob and Samai Ihe staple crops are nee gram and vrbeat 

■^arsahganj to the north of Nawadi town i> an important msn 
founded b} Wans All Khan a member of the family of L.amgar Khan 
The name is sometimes «pelt Worselevganj from an erroneous belief 
that It was named after Mr \\orEelev a former Deputy Magistrate of 
Nawada Some 15 miles south east of Nawada are the fall* of Kakolat 
m the northern face of the range in which the "Mahabar HiH (1 832 feet 
high) is situated \kbarpiir, 10 miles south of the same town, is a 
large village contammg a mona«terv of the Nanakpanthi «:ect •kt 
Budhiuh in the jurisdiction of the Paknbarawan police station there js 
a Hindu monasterv or mail under an abbot or inahanih of the pun 
sub order of Dasnami a-*cetics -^boot 14 miles south east of Pakn 
barawan lies the prettv vallev of Kauwakol with <5ome of the mos 
picturesque scenerv in the di&tnct and clo^ bv iron-ore exist* at 
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Pacbamba There are also several mita mjoca in the south of the 
subdivision situated at Basaimi, Belam, Chatkari, Dubaur, Sapabi anl 
Singar 

Nawada town. — Headquarters town of the subdivision of the baiiie 
name Ihe population of the town is given babvv according to the 
census from 1901 — ol — 


Years 

Eemona 

Ylales 

Females 

1901 

5,908 

2,979 

2,929 

1911 

C,828 

3 302 

3,430 

1921 

9,533 

1.748 

4,785 

1931 

7,465 

3 97C 

3,509 

1943 

8,865 

4,700 

1,185 

19j1 

10,391 

5,313 

5,078 


The name 13 a corruption of Nooabad or the new town It is 
dwided into two blocks bj the ri^cr, Klmri, the portion on the left bank 
being the older, while that on the right bank is modem and contains 
the public offices, sub jail, dispensary and school Since the opening 
of the South Bihar Railwaj, on which it is a station, Nawada has been 
growing into an important trade centre Two miles to the north there 
IS a handsome Jam temple standing m the middle of a large tank to the 
west of the public road, but tUo town itself contains no important 
buildmg and has but little historical interest Before its acquisition 
by the East India Company, it was ruled by the nearly independent 
Eajaa of Hisua, and after its acquisition it was the centre of gieat 
disorder till 18i5, when it became the headquarters of the newlj created 
subdivision 'The elements of disorder came to the front again during 
the mutiny, when Nawada was overmn by the rebels The local 
offices were destroyed, but the Government records were saved by the 
officials, who hid them in a cave m a neighbouring bill 

Obra — Obra is a police station of the Autangnbad subdivusion A 
cattle fair is generally held during the montb of Asath Woollen fabric 
Is produced on a large scale in Obra Obra is an important place for 
cottage Industrie** 


, Hill — A bill near the eastern boundarv of the Aurangabad 

subdi^sion, about 2 miles to the south east of Eafigan] There is a 
cave half way up the southern face of the hiU, a natural fissure m the 
roc s, the opening of which has been closed by a bnck wall giving 
through a small stone faced door In front of it 
el f ^ S' portico resting on stone pillars and inside the cave is a large 
T<fi o -rarsvanath and other minor images, which are evidently all 
♦ 1 ,/^ ^ i c existence of an isolated Jam sanctuary in this locality recalls 
tue great influence of Jamism in Bihar at one time Cheon, a village 

of of Ibe hill contains the rums 

cement ° Brabmanical temple built of square granite blocks without 
mile to the soutb^ ® Deoknih one 
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Pawal. — It 13 n unnll Milage lAoiit four uiiIm from Aurmgabid 
It Ills btconie hmous on account of a rock in the Milage ubicb rejieata 
rnttallic sound 

PragbodhI Mountain. — In Htucn Tsiang’s account of his tra\el> 
jn Alagntlba, lie S3\» — “ To the cast of Ibe place vrbere Gaia Hasiapa 
«:acnfiod to fire, cros'^mg n ncir, we come to a mountain 

calltd Pragliodlii (Po Lo (t jwt), le, the mountain leading 
to (befon) pirfect intellinencc^ as Buddln, wbtn about to 
attain tnbgbtenmtnt, fin>t 'iscendtd tins mountain Ascending 
the north>ea*'t slope and coming to the fop, tbe earth shook and fbe 
mount itn quaked, wbiKt the inountain drro in terror thus spoke to 
Bodbisattxa ■ — * This moiint'iin is not tbe fortunate sjvit for attaining 
supremo wjsdora If here \ou slop and engage in tbe samadhi of 
dnmond (i e 1 fl;ro<oinQdhi), tbe earth will qinke and gape, and tbe 
mountain be oaertbrown ujion aon ' Tbtn Bodliisattra descended 
and lialf \\a\ down tbe south-west slojie be balled Ibcre backed bv 
tJie crag and facing a torrent is a great stone chamber Here be «at 
down cro^s legged \gam tbe earth quaked and tbe mountain shook, 
and dero entd out m space * This i« not tbe place for a Tatbagata to 
perfect bupremt wisdom ' Prom this, south-west, 34 or 13 h, not far 
from the place of ptQjoce, there is the Pipnla (pi po to) tree, under 
which IS a diamond throno <1 Ofrasaun, an imperishable tbrone, sup|x>«ed 
to be tbe centre of the earth, and tbe spot where all Buddhas amaed to 
complete wisdom )" 

On the eastern side of the l»ilajan, or Pbalgu, riaer opposite Bodb 
Gaaa, is a narrow range of bills extending in a north easterly direction 
from tbe Mora lake to the Milage of Ganja': Tbi» range is sometimes 
called tbe Mora and sometimes, the Ganjas Hills, but tbe middle portion 
of It is locall) known a*! Dbongra Hill Tbe slope on tbe eoutli-eastem 
side IS abrupt, while that on tbe northwest is more broken About 
Inlf wa\ dowm the latter <lope, quite hidden from below In a wall of 
rock, Js a care at tbe ba«e of a precipitous cliff Tbe entrance is small, 
and has been fitted during comparatively recent years by some a'^cetic 
with a frame work of wood fo bold a door if door it can be called the 
aperture of which is httle more than 2 feet square Witlim, the cave 
IS of an irregular oval shape, measuring about IG feet 5 mches from north 
east to south west, and 10 feet 9 mches from north west to ■^outh-east 
The roof is vaulted, and about 9} feet high, at the highest pomt The 
roof had apparenth been rougblv hewn, but centunes of weatbenn? 
have obbterated anv distinct traces of cutting A broken stone image of 
an eight armed godde<5s,, with a few letters of the Buddhist formula in 
iTufilo character of perhaps tbe moth or tenth centuiy, lies m tbe cave 
Below the cave on the slope of the hill is a large artificially levelled 
terrace, about 70 yards square, with trace* of tbe foundations of stone 
buildings while round about are other remains of smaller dimensions 
Above the cave along the cumrmt of the hiU are remains of some seven 
stupas of different sizes, the latest bemg about 40 feet m diameter 
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Eiuen Tsiang says — “ When A&oka Haja came into power, he 
signalized each spot up and down tins mountain, winch Bodbisatt\a 
had passed, by erecting distingnisbing posts and stupas Again, 
speaking of Buddha leaving the Pragbodhi mountain, be says — 

‘ Half \\a> down the soutli west slope he halted there backed by tbe 
crag and facing a torrent is a great stone chamber The caae as 
deccribed above is undoubtedly backed by a crag, and on the right hand 
front below is a steep \allej. down which the ram water lU'^bts m tbe 
raim season The distance from Bodh Gaja corresponds with that 
gnen by Hiuen Twang (14 or 15 h) Though the Une of hills runs 
north east and south east, and therefore the slope m which the ca\e is, 
faces the north west, more or less, it must be remembered that Buddba 
ascended tbe range at the north eastern end and proceeded m a south- 
westerly direction towards Bodh Gaya He would probably descend 
the bill in tbe same direction), i e , taking a slanting course, the direct 
descent being too steep It is quite intelhgible therefore that Hmen 
Tsiang describes tbe spot as half way down the southwestern slope 
It is not impossible that the stupas, the remains of which still eiist 
on tbe top of tbe hill, may be those which the Chinese pdgrim tells us 
were erected by \soka 


The cave described abo\e must not be confused with that described 
bv General Cunningham, which is evidently a natural fissure and quite 
distinct An account of the Pragbodhi mountain has been given by 
Hr C A Oldham, Director of Agriculture, Bengal, formerly Collector 
ol Gaya The cave described by Mr Oldbam is somewhat difficult to 
find, being completely hidden from below, and it is clear that it escaped 
the notice of General Cunningham The cave mentioned bv him in tiie 
Kepart of the Archteological Survey of India, pp 105 — ^107 is evidentiv 
one of the many fissures further to the south 


Prelslla Hill — A bill 540 feet in height, situated 5 miles north west 
of Gaia The meaning of the name is the hill of ghosts, and it is 
sacred to Yama, the Hindu god of hell, and forms one of the sacred 
places of pilgrimage On the top of the hill is a small temple appro- 
priately dedicated to Yama as it is the bebei of tbe pilgrims that by the 
observance of the sraddha or funeral rites and by oflermg tbe balh 
ot flour and rice called pmdas tbev will ensure the deliverance of tbe 
Bouis of their ancestors from the realm of Yama and secure then 
admittance to the paradise of Vishnu A long flight of stone steps 
omit by a pious resident of Calcutta in 1774 leads to the 
1 cmiams a rude piece of rock marked with j 

gomea ime, before which the pilgrims place the pindas for the repose 
ancestors At the foot of the hill are three tank 
named Sati, Nigra and Sukha, and there is a fourth tank callec 
itamkund on the summit near the temple of Yama. m which it is saic 
himself bathed Whoever bathes m this tank is said to hart 
Will. ♦! whoever recites the proper mantras or spelh 

the usual offenngs of sraddha and ptndas is freed from pam 


Rafl^unJ. — Rafigun] i<5 a thanj laadquarttrs of tlit \ur3DgjbaJ 
*iubdivi«inij Rnfiguiij jKilicc ■'talion has an arci of 148 square miles 
It has 1J,721 occnpitd houses and 22J uHagcs Stone and monim 
chips art an important trade because of the abundance of rocks m the 
localit} In Rafigunj itself a cattle fair is held m the month of 
li ,i^aHi In Its \rcinitj there an. some Jam rchc^s 

RaJatiU. — RajauU i-, '\l»out 16 sonth from >»a\Mda toN'n and 
IS an important market to which the iroducc of the neighbouring hilU 
IS brought on pack bullocks or on low solid wheeltd carts There is an 
tnormous incrtaso m the growth of population of Bajauh from 1,500 m 
1901 to 12,073 in 1951 It is an important centre of trade and 
commerce as it is connected bj a metalled road with Xawada, Rilar 
sbarif and Patna Motor trafiic — ^liotb public career and busts len 
hea^> m Rajauli Ihe village Rajauli was m the earl^ period of the 
British rule under municipal arrangement and possessed an excellent 
system of drainage The drams were of cement, but since the abolition 
of the Municipality they have been neglected and have become silted up 
Rajauli has a police station, a branch establishment of the IsanaLpanthi 
monastery at \kbarpur (8 miles to the north), and a Mohammadan 
chantable endow'ment, in which there is a sacred Ore said to ha>e been 
lit C 3G0 years ago by fire brought from Mecca 

The bills south of Rnjauli present some of the most picturesque 
scenery m the district Ihey are said to bare sheltered the 8e\en 
risUts, and particular peak« are named after one or more of them 
At Lomasgtri, 4 miles to the north*east, there is a ca\e in which Lomaea 
lived Durrasariu (2,202 feet bigb) derives its name from the hol\ 
Dur\asa, who:»e curses are famous m Hmdu mythology Snngirikh was 
the home of the saint Srmga, and is perhaps (be most mterestmg of all 
the peaks near Rajauli It rises to a great height and from the summit 
a wonderful view can be obtained of rows of bills one after the other 
clothed with rich %egetalion, rollmg on in almost endless confusion as 
far as the eye can reach There is a rough stone platform on the top 
with some shapeless boulders which are objects of worship a fair is 
held annually at the foot, and devotees tod up the steep ascent to pav 
fiecr cfevtjihoffs- at rfrese rocdiv Tire etva «sif Saf^ah a beaaty spot anrf 
tourism could be de> eloped here 

In the neighbourhood of Eajauh are seieral mica mines the 
largest of which is situated at a short distance up among the hills at 
Smgar, the name of which (Snngagin) perpetuates the legend that it 
was the home of the nsht Srmga Dobaur, 7 miles south east of 
Eajauli, IS another centre for mica mining but among the people it is 
better known on account of the legends which elmg round it It was 
once the residence of Durvasa, and the name of the village is said to 
have been Dnrvasapura It is also celebrated as the birth place of the 
legendary cowherd hero Lorik He was mamed to a girl m the village 
of Baun (others «3y Agann near Rajauli), 3 miles south east of 
Rajauh He is said to have ruled over the conurry with justice and 
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to h*i%e turned the barren land round RajauU into a cultivated area 
His exploits are famous all over Nortliern India and form tbe subject 
of popular folk songs which the ahtrs or the couherds regularly recite 


Raraslla Hill.— See Gaja toun 

Shamshemalar. — Shamshemagar is a small village about sis miles 
from Daudnagar on the bank of the Gaja-Patna canal There is a 
small ancient moscjue in the \illage and the remains of an old fort 

Sherghati. — toun in the headquarters subdivision of the Gaya 
district, situated 21 miles south of Gaja town on the right bank of the 
river Moriiar rormorly Sbugbati formed part of the district of 
Eatogarh, and the surrounding country was notorious for crimes of 
violence, which led to a special joint Magistrate bemg stationed here 
in 1814 Sherghati continued to be the headquarters of a subdivision 
tin 1871, and eventually the subdivision was abolished in 1872 The 
abolition of the subdiv isional status since 1872 eclipsed the importance 
of Shergbati and ifc was described by Mr O’ Malley in 1906 as a 
typical “ sleepy hollow ” But the town has revived its past position 
and it is now an important tewn of the Gaya dutnet. Tiicre aS a 
tremendous increase in the trade and commerce due to its position on 
the Grand Trunk Boad In 1901 the population of the town was only 
2,641 The years from 1901 to 1921 were gloomy so far the population 
15 concerned due to the ravages of epidemic diseases In spite of the 
general depression for two decades the population of the town reached 
to ^6,014 in 1941, out of it 2,905 were males and 3,049 females In 
1951 the number of the persons was found to be 7,009, 3,627 males end 
8,482 females There are two lac factories located in the town and 
bin leaves are found m abundance around Shergbati 

Shergbati contains a pohee station, and a dak bungalow Hurmg 
British regime it contained a small resident European population, and 
^e town still contains the remains of some fine bungalows surrounded 
by large compound with magnificent avenues of trees The Christian 
^l^^tery has a number of monuments dating back to an early period 
of the British occupataon There is an interesting old fort^ containing 
■^nars oT polished granite which is said to have been built by the Kol 
Grand Trunk Road passes through the town and crosses 
ne Alotbar, which here bifurcates into two branches, by two large 
n ges pwsentmg a very beautiful sandy landscape flanked by grooves 
I small tracts of jmigles which formerly gave Shergbati a panoramic 
appearance Shergbati is an important station for motor traffic, both 
passenger and goods 


Tfl.u 1 . name given to a curious isolated boulder, lying one 
tfoo* t-a south of the Gaya-Nawada Road and six miles south- 
^sua m the Nawada subdivision In the boulder has been 
16 feet long by 11 feet wide and 
and ^ during her esde 

nolisK V ^ Lava The mtenor has been chiselled to a smooth 
icb IS equal to that of Uie Barabar caves, and contams several 
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sculptures, including a statue said to represent Sita and her two sons 
The mam 6gure is however that of a male, and it has been suggested 
that It may be a figure of Buddha with two attendants The neighbour- 
hood is al'o hilluued in Hindu mythology, as Lava and husa are said 
to ha\e fought with Ram’s armj on the wide uplands near this boulder 
About a mile to the east is a group of bare and rocky but picturesque 
hills, which are covered ^ith rums On one of these, near the village of 
Easulpura, is the tomb of a local samt named Sheikh Muhammad A 
mile to the north ea<?t of Sitamarlii is the village of Barat, \\here the 
poet and saint Yalmiki is said to ha^e Ined when Sita was sent into 
exile It was at his order that Yiswakanna, the architect of the gods, 
constructed the rock cave for her At present the onlv object of 
interest at this place is an old mud fort standing on a high mound 

Sobh — It IS in the Nawada police station, about one mile from 
Nawada on the south western comer There Js, a small hermitage 
There are three temples which have been very recently built, although 
the ek mukhi Siva iui^ohi stoue is said to have been formed smce 200 
years back These temples are dedicated to Lord Siva and Parvati, his 
consort There is a Government Experimental Farm which is situated 
by the side of the Sobh river 

Sukbodeora Ashram. — ^An ashram called " Sarvodaja Ashram has 
been started by Sbree Jaiprakash Narain, the Praja Socialist Party and 
' Bhudan movement leader at one and half miles from Eanwakole 
police station at village SuUiodeora The site of the ashratn is 
beautiful with the back ground of hills The purpose of the as?iram is 
to carry out the rural development and to propagate the creed of 
'* Bhudan Movement ” of \charya Vmoba Bbabe 

Tekarl Raj — ^A large estate belonging to a familv of Bhumibar 
Brahmans which rose into importance after the invasion of Nadir Shah 
m 1739 and the dismemberment of the Mughal Government Their 
earliest known ancestor was one Dhir Singh, a petty landed proprietor 
of Utren, 4 miles south of Tekan, who settled at Tekari His son, 
Sunder Singh e\tended his estate in the anarchy and confusion winch 
prevailed, and obtamed possession of no less than 9 whole pargauas and 
portioua cf sever^’l others He was given the title of Raja by the 
emperor of Delhi as a reward for the support which he gave to Minardi 
Khan m resisting the invasion of the Maharattas and m the Sair ul 
Mutikbann he is referred as the chief zamindar of Mug (Slagadha) vrho 
not only bad large possessions m Gaya, but also held a big temtor) at 
the foot of the hills and had connection with the semi mdependent 
bill chieftains He invited the impenal pnnce later known 
as Shah Alam, to mvade Bihar, and was ready to join him with a large 
force, when he was treacherously assassinated by the captain of his 
guard (1758) He was succeeded by his nephew Bumad Smgh who 
appears to have been a man of peace He refused to side with the 
Emperor Shah Alam, in whose time Kamgar Khan, an old enemy of 
Sundar Smgh, played a promment part The Rajas lands were 
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ravaged, vrliile he shut himself up in his fort at Tehari, and as soon as 
be left it, be vras captured bj Kamgar Khan and confined m the 
emperor’s camp Soon after bis release^ be wrote to the English 
promising allegiance, but his letter fell into the hands of Kasim Ah, 
nho summoned him to Patna, and put him and lus brothers to death 
m 1763 Shortly before this event, Buniad’s wife gave birth to a son, 
named Jlitrajit, and Kaaitn AU sent a party to hiU the infant, but the 
mother concealed her child in a basket of dried cowdung, and sent him 
in charge of a poor old woman to Dahl Smgh, her husband’s chief 
officer, who kept Inm m safety till after the battle of Busar, and then 
made him over to the officer commanding of the fort Under the 
adramistration of Sbitab Eai, Mitrapt Singh was deprived of nearly 
all his poesesslons He was subsequentlv restored to his estates and 
became a staunch friend to the British, assisted m quelling the Kolhan 
rebellion, and was honoured with the title of Maharaja He died in 
1840, and the Paj was divided between his two sons, the elder, Hit 
Narayan, gettmg a 9 annas share, and the younger, Mod Narayan, the 
remamder 


Five years later, Hit Narayan was made a Maharaja, but being a 
man of a religious turn of mmd, he became an a'^etic and left bis vast 
properti m the hands of lus wife, Mahacant Indrajit Kunr, who with 
her husband’s consent, adopted Maharaja Earn Narayan Krishna Bingli 
as her son, and on his dying without male issue, left the property to 
his widow, Maharani Eajrup Kunr The htter appointed as her succes 
SOT, her daughter, Eadheswari Kunr, who died m 18S0, leaving a minor 
son, Gopal Saran Narayan Smgh The latter being only 3 years old, 
the 9 annas share of the Tekan estate was brought under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards on his behalf, and remained under its charge 
till 1904 During this period, much was done for the development of 
the resources of the property Prior to the assumption of the charge 
of &e estate bv the Court of Wards, most of the villages were m the 
hands of thtliadars or muh^randars to whom large sums of zarpeshgi 
Were due, and at its release in October, 1904, more than half of the 
estate was held in direct possession, four ninths of the propert\ having 
been recovered at a. -msh Ps, ^,<10 OOCi oi 

zarpeshg; The means of irrigation had been steadily mamtained and 
mproved at a cost of over 6 lakhs, or over 4 per cent of the rents 
eceived, the estate had gone through a survey and settlement at a cost 
new y 3 lakh^, and m spite of these and other heavy calls on the assets 
•D , ® Its income mcreased by about one fifth, viz , by 

cn,,.. ®8tate m this district was 388? 

included property m Muzaffarnur, Saran and 
addition to the landed property, the estate had a consi 
nii? v! 0^ houses in Tekan, Gaya, Patna and Banktpore, and 

temples at Bnndaban, Ajodhya, Patna and Tekan 
vear ™ ^ about 7^ lakhs, but it fluctuated greatly from 

bbaoh cultivation was held once on the 
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He disposed o£ his interest in the e'Jtate to the proprietors of tlie 
7 annas share Rani Bhubneshwaii Eunr, to whose elder son the onlj, 
daughter of Gopal Satan Singh had been married 

The 7 annas share of the estate which, as already stated, was 
held by Hod Narayan Singh, passed on his death to his two widows, 
who transferred the property in 1870 to a nephew of their late husband, 
Babu Ran Bahadur Singh The letter was granted the title of Raja 
m 1888, but died befoi-e being invested with the Khtlat, and was suc- 
ceeded b\ a grand daughter On her death, sis jears later, the estate 
devohed on her daughter, Bajknman Bhubneshwan Kunr, who, bemg 
a minor, was under the guardianship of her grandmother The 
7 annas share contains 715 villages, and comprised an area of 582 square 
miles, the rental was abont 0 laths of rupees 

Tekan Raj suffered badly doe to the mismanagement of the estate 
as a result of litigations among the family members of the estate But 
now both, the nine and sexen annas shares which vested m Ram 
Bhubneshwan Runr have come under the control of the State with the 
pa'i'img of Land Reforms Act, Bihar 

Tekan town . — S town m the headquarters subdivision, situated on 
the left bank of the nver Morhar, 16 miles north west of Gsya town 
The population figures of the town are given below — 


Tears 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1901 

0,437 

2,923 

3,514 

1911 

5,661 

2,733 

8,123 

1921 

4,827 

2,257 

2,570 

1931 

5.481 

2.087 

2,794 

1941 

6,712 

3 281 

3.481 

1951 

0,278 

3,218 

3,0G0 


Owing to an outbreak of plague at the time of the census of 1901 
and the consequent general exodus of tbe inhabitants, the population 
of tbe town suffered badly The chief interest attaching to this town 
centres round the fort of the Raja of Tekan, an irregular pile of 
buildmgs, surrounded by a strong earthen rampart with bastions and a 
large moat 

Thera. — lies m Warsaligunj police station It is 17 miles from 
Nawada towards north-east A purca road) runs from Nawada to 
Milage Sambey From Sambey it is about half a mile towards south 
east A big mela is held on the occasion of shicarafn and lasts for two 
days 

Umga — A village in the «!outb east of the Aurangabad subdiMsion, 
situated 8 miles east of Deo aod dose to Aladanpur The village, 
which IS also called ilunga, was Qnginall> the ^eat of the Deo Raj for 
if was here, as mentioned m the descnption on the Deo Raj, 
that its founder came to the rescue of the local ruling family 
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After malang himself master of the hiU fort, and subduing it-4 
rebellious subjects, he married the widow of the local chieftain, 
Bhairavendra, and bis descendant remained here for 150 years before 
leaving the place for Deo The chief object of mterest at the present 
time IS an ancient stone temple, picturesquely situated on the western 
slope of the hill and overlookmg the country for manj miles The 
height of the temple is about 60 feet, and it is built entirely of square 
gramt blocks without cement, while the columns supporting the roof 
are massive monoliths A remarkable feature of the temple is the 
presence of some Arabic inscriptions oi er the entrance doorwaj , on the 
kces of the pillary and on the jambs of the doorway, the latter being 
limited to the name of Allah They were engraved bj the 
Mohammadans, who once used the shrine as a mosque, and to their 
pre'^ence may be attributed its preservation from the destructive hands 
of Jlusalmau fanatics They are now much defaced, some of the 
letters naviug been deliberately chiselled olf bv later Hindu devotees 
Outside the temple a large slab of dark blue chlorite records the 
dedication of the temple by Bhairavendra m 1439 A D to Jagannath, 
his brother Balabhadra and bis sister Subhadra This inscription 


mentions that the city of Umga flourished on the top of a high 
mountain under the rule of 12 of liis ancestors, who probably ruled over 
an extensile tract of country Captain Kitto states that an inscription 
found on a stone in the hills of Surguja mentions a Baja Lacbhman 
Deva, who fell in battle against some bill chief he bad gone to attack, 
^d identifies him with Lachhman Pal, the third of the line Near 
ratehpur, some 45 miles to the east, there is an old temple of Siva, 
called Sadbeshvara Mahadeo, with an ancient tank and rums close by 
and there is another sbnne of the same name m Sandhail about 4 miles 
north West of Umga There is every probability that these shrines 
vtere erected by the sixth of the line, Kaja Sandh Pal Besides this, 
the ancient temple of Koncb, 30 miles to the north east, which closely 
resembles that at Umga, is attributed to Bhairavendra It would 
eeem, therefore, that the dommion of these chiefs extended over a large 
Hazanbagh The descendants oi danaidan, a pandit 
ot the court of Bhairavendra, who is mentioned as the composer of the 
inscription, lived m Purnadih, a lianilct of Draga 
, south of the temple there is a large old tank with a flight 

Etiii cJf ^ which part of the old fort is 

Exm sranumg Higher up the bill are the rums of another temple m 
1 ond close bv is a curious 
r.ii,lf- « boulder along side of it under which goats and 

sacrificed Numerous other ruins of shrines arc 
tl,«^ . according to legend there were 52 temples 

JoumaVr?f"f/‘T a**® an wticle bv Captain Kittoe in 

the Snrvev of India, Yol \I, pp llOlJl.and 

the c ‘ ^"“^‘Ptions, bv Babu Parmeshwar Daval, Journal of 

me Asiatic SocieU of Bengal, Vol U, no 3. 1900) 
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There are se\eral temples in the Umga Hill This hill also has a 
tank, a nell and a spring which is adjacent to the hill It is a good 
place for shooting A motorable road is built up to the hill There is 
a spring in the ^lage Amjhar which is in the vicmity of Umga 

Warsaliganj — It is a big village in h.awada subdivision The place 
takes its name after Mr Warseley, a Deputy Magistrate of Nawada 
It IS the centre of a large sugarcane growmg area and has the possibility 
of maintaining a sugar null The place has local importance for trade 

Wazirganj — Wazirganj is a police station of the Sadar subdivision 
Wazirganj thana has an area of 141 square miles The number of the 
occupied houses is 12,682 and there are 186 villages At Wazirganj 
proper a mela is held on the Falgtin shivaratn day There is a temple 
of Lord Siia which was constructed recently 
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TAt>u: 1. 




Ytar. 




Uitlnf/tM {n 
ir,ch^« 

Nutnljifr of 

rainy dajt 

1911 .. 




43 P2 

M 

19<3 .. 




&7 C3 

61 

1913 .. 




45 03 

f-0 

IMI .. 




4^ 10 

CO 

im .. 




41 IS 

61 

l'‘i« 




55 03 

61 

1017 .. 




3i U 

4'> 

1013 




50.10 

61 

1010 .. 




48 33 

65 

1030 




30 SO 

65 

UwtBul 




44 06 
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Population of toun 


Towns la the djstnct - 
of Gaya 


Total population 

1801 1001 1011 1921 1031 lail 


Ga;^a 

Rajauli 

Jahanabad 

Daudnagar 

Nawada 

Aurangabad 

Warsnhganj 

Sherghati 

Tekari 


80 383 71 283 -10 021 67 6C2 SSOOo 1 05 2'‘3 

7 018 4 7f4 6 9a6 8 764 10 84‘> 

0"44 0 149 8511 11 609 11 133 

5 908 0 8^8 9 533 7 485 8 885 

4 685 6 799 4 833 7 428 8 878 

- 6 014 

6 437 5 861 4 827 5 481 6 712 

6 704 6 993 6 172 7 131 7 608 



Gaya 

najauli 

Jfthanabad 

Daudnagar 

Nawada 

Aurangabad 

Warsal ganj 
oherghati 
Tebati 
Hieua 


40 893 38 353 26 310 37 330 60 6’S 68 480 

4 571 4 361 4 393 g So7 5 S50 

^ 3 0'6 4 700 

2 39- •> 093 2 378 S 985 4 664 

** 923 2 738 2 217 2 6S7 7 es? 

3 103 3 354 2 808 3 375 3 625 


Towns in the d stnct - 
of Gaya 


Gaya 

Rajauli 

Jahanabad 

Daudnagar 

Nawada 

Mtangabad 

Teicari 

Hisua 


39 490 34 730 23 611 30 226 37 380 


3 389 2 206 

5 173 4 788 


3 514 3 1*3 2 570 
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T\BLE n 

Population anordinjf to Peliyion 
CEiOCB — toll 

PopuTaJ on— 

PorKJM 

MftiM 

rcranloB 

UinJui^^ 

Sclietlalod Caatoa— 

PcfSOM 

■Males 

Females 

Others— 

Persons 

stales 

Females 

iliulinu-^ 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

C/irntiant— 

Indian Chnsttans— 

Persona 

Males 

Females 

An^lo Indians— 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Others— 

Persons 

^Molea 

Females 

S>Ui^~ 

Persons 

Malaa. 

Females 

Persons 

temales 

Parsees— 

Persona 

Males 

Females 

pudd^ «fs— 

Persons 

Males 

Females 


2" "5 361 
13 80-59 
13 83 C02 


•1 44 394 
2 18 433 
2^5 961 


17 -7 009 
9 05 18'* 
8 7^ 727 


•» 93 34- 
13o 069 
1 584tS 


138 


66 

72 


137 

79 

58 


11 - 

XZ 

45 


11 

7 

4 


14 

7 

7 
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Persona 

Srales 

Females 

Tribu- 

Persons 

■Wales 

Females 


Total Poptilalion— 
Persons 
aisles 
Females 

H»n4u*— 

Stales 

Females 


StLha— 

Males 

PemoJaa 

7atn<>- 


JilaUa 

Females 

Buidhttu— 

Males 

Females 

^orooe/rtane— 

Stales 

Females 

■MwftnM— 

stales 

Females 

Chtiii aru~ 
stales 
FemaJea 

JtW9~~ 

Stales 

Females 

Olhtr Iltligtont~~ 
Tribal - 

Males 

Females 


Non tnbal— 
Males 
Fematea 


49 

32 

17 


68 OS'* 
1 ‘>7 *’97 
3 30 735 

Census \EAn — 1951 


30 -0 499 

15 3o SC** 

16 35 137 


13 90 548 
13 60 876 


1 107 
6S7 


1 41 327 
1 62 185 


314 

257 


6'’ 

30 



TADLC V A 

yirea tnaeru t nderpr c*pal/oo I tropa 


DATA 



1 88 2JS 42 307 28 03» 22(I6"9 4l07t 
I 07 400 37 ftlO 31 183 l 81 216 30 388 
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Ola$nJlcal\on oJ«rta (tn thoutawi of aeret). 
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TABLE VI 
Slattslk* of cnmt. 


Y«4r. 

Murder, 

Dwoily. Bobbery. 

BoT^Ury. 

Theft. Blot. Swindling. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

1940 

34 

30 

7 

004 

348 

60 

6 

1941 

32 

76 

11 

1,153 

438 

67 

6 

1042 

34 

126 

33 

1,100 

418 

03 

3 

1943 

29 

183 

42 

1A70 

465 

85 

6 

1944 

37 

82 

13 

987 

413 

84 

8 

1943 

42 

72 

21 

1.004 

472 

104 

13 

1946 

41 

132 

33 

1,3&6 

700 

156 

17 

1047 

32 

113 

38 

1.210 

767 

170 

17 

1048 

36 

112 

30 

1,170 

776 

303 

14 

1949 

37 

54 

15 

955 

670 

156 

14 

1950 

37 

4S 

14 

840 

698 

106 

18 

1951 

. 40 

72 

10 

877 

750 

127 

18 

1952 

42 

68 

25 

926 

785 

138 

24 

1953 

. 51 

38 

10 

760 

660 

132 

8 

1954 

45 

72 

30 

604 

607 

120 

31 

1955 

. 50 

74 

23 

760 

676 

146 

14 
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TABLE TIL 
Criminal Jwttte. 



Number of casca. 

Number of persona. 

Number of wit- 
nesses examined. 

Period. 








Reported. 

Accepted Brought Acquitted 
oa oo or 

true. trial, discharged. 

Convicted. 

At 

sessions 

court. 

At 

Magistrates 

court. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 



Deceonial average of annual figures. 



1901-1910.. 

6.162 

4,493 

4,075 

1,829 

3,631 

365 

9.362 

IDll-1920.. 

4.99o 

3.578 

3.937 

3,626 

2,857 

424 

9,315 

1921—1930.. 

4.840 

3.814 

3,732 

4,413 

2.935 

5SS 

9.770 

1931-1940., 

6.103 

O.l&l 

6.205 

4,934 

4,577 

642 

12,294 

1941-1930.. 

0.768 

6,520 

6,711 

6,759 

5.577 

1,103 

16,798 




Aimaal figures. 




1951 

9.960 

7,635 

8,677 

10,219 

6.524 

304 

27,040 

1952 

8.173 

4,546 

4,473 

2,057 

4,394 



1953 

3.810 

3.156 

3.0S8 

1.458 

3,086 

6,570 


19S4 

4,187 

3,107 

3.017 

1,411 

2,793 

8,434 
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TABLE Vni 
Civ^ Jiutieel 


Year. 

Total 
number 
of BUita 
inatitufed. 

Total 
\aloe of 

umber of insolvent 
petvtipns preecnted 
by debtors. 

Insolvent 

petitions 

presented 

by 

creditors. 

Not 

adjudge 

to 

be 

insolvr 


Under 
arrest or 
imprison* 
ment. 

Slot under 
arrest or 
imprison* 
ment. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Decennial average of annual figures. 





Rs. 





WOl-WlO 

. . 3.303 

1.53,070 

1 

1 

1/3 


WH-W20 

.. 6.635 

3,35,410 

u 

19 

Nd 

12 

1021^1930 

.. 8.184 

23,80.026 

0 

13 

Na 

1 

. W31-I940 

. . 12.849 

44,66,868 

6 

28 

1 

2 

ig4l->1930 

. . 14.896 

85.67.695 

1/3 

3 

IfS 

2 



Anno^ figures. 






Bs. 





1051 .. 

.. 14.837 

6.42.33.711 

NU 

6 

NU 

Ni 

1952 . . 

.. 15.410 

99.02,135 

Nil 

2 

NU 

Ni 

1953 . . 

.. 15,213 

72,06,604 

Nfi 

19 

NU 


1954 .. 

. . 17,113 

68.94,332 

Na 

16 

NU 


.1955 

.. 10.831 

72,21,903 

Na 

14 

NU 
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TABLE VC 


Consumption cf Pnnetpal IntoxieanU 



Countrj 




\eBT 

sptnt (L. P 

Oatifa 

Bhang 

Opium 


galloos) 






3fd BT cb 

lid *r ch. 

Md. sr ch 

1912 13 

155 210 

123 5 0 

200 3 0 

4$ 11 0 

1313 U 

1 44 609 

124 22 0 

163 14 0 

84 31 0 

1914 15 

1,42.147 

133 2 0 

157 12 0 

45 19 0 

1915 1C 

1,06 971 

112 10 0 

134 32 0 

33 11 0 

1916 n 

1,\7,9IS 

103 10 0 

120 24 0 

33 14 0 

1917 IS 

1,37 829 

10a 13 0 

130 13 0 

35 10 0 

1918 19 

I 49 698 

107 IS 0 

133 37 0 

35 29 0 

1919 SO 

I.S6 483 

92 34 0 

128 22 0 

31 0 0 

1920 21 

1,22 789 

99 36 0 

139 16 0 

33 36 0 

1921 22 

1,02 004 

99 35 0 

146 33 0 

S« 27 <f 

1922 23 

1,31 443 

86 7 0 

115 36 0 

24 20 0 

1923 34 

1 36 204 

-1 27 0 

84 SI 0 

26 5 0 

1924 25 

I •5 706 

81 4 0 

S'* 0 0 

24 27 0 

192a 26 

I.I6 092 

82 14 0 

102 22 0 

29 S3 0 

27 

1,01 999 

92 13 0 

104 33 0 

22 31 0 

1927 2S 

91,458 

98 37 0 

107 29 0 

24 “8 0 

1928 29 

6",5"0 

74 26 0 

64 30 0 

25 3 0 

1929 30 

"6 641 

79 0 0 

83 26 0 

1 16 0 

1930 31 

609*9 

69 22 0 

64 31 0 

23 8 0 

1931 32 

48 138 2 

58 •e 0 

55 34 0 

21 9 0 

1932 33 

3",57SO 

53 4 0 

46 "3 0 

16 16 0 

1933 34 

51 456 3 

56 9 0 

44 3 0 

16 28 0 

1934-35 

80031 8 

61 33 0 

52 10 0 

18 5 0 

1935 36 

77 919 8 

66 28 0 

59 14 0 

1* 32 0 

1936 37 

CS605 5 

5" 21 0 

44 26 0 

14 25 0 

193' 38 

10 576 6 

65 31 0 

60 25 0 

14 29 0 

193S 39 

QSO'O 

67 8 0 

61 5 0 

IS 13 0 
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TABLE IX— tfwieW 


Country 

Year SpmtL P Qanja Bhang Opium 

gaUona 


Aid tt ch Aid er cb Aid sr ch 


19S9 40 


looms 

48 8 

0 

53 4 

0 

9 19 0 

1940 41 


1,03 009 5 

46 4 

0 

58 13 

0 

9 28 0 

1941 42 


93,1 2S0 

35 20 

0 

5a 31 

0 

8 39 0 

1942 43 


1 48 63a S 

24 16 

0 

76 12 

0 

9 10 8 

1943 44 


1 05 460 9 

62 2"* 

0 

90 36 

0 

10 3 8 

1944 4o 


I 46 272 0 

47 36 

0 

83 23 

0 

8 2a 8 

1945 40 


1 60361 

51 14 

0 

100 28 

0 

10 26 8 

1946 47 


1 55 816 8 

49 9 

0 

96 12 

0 

16 0 0 

1047 48 


154 900 7 

56 2 

8 

96 16 

0 

7 11 0 

1946 49 


1 86 Old 0 

64 13 

0 

136 31 

0 

9 2a 0 

1040 50 


1 63 638 9 

43 23 

3 

161 4 

0 

6 36 0 

1930 51 


1 66 819 4 

43 10 

6 

137 22 

0 

5 38 0 

lOal a2 


1 44 829 6 

47 3 

5 

101 11 

0 

4 28 0 

10o2 03 


1 OS 105 4 

25 1 

8 

87 8 

0 

2 18 0 

16o3 54 


1 08 171 7 

26 21 

8 

83 6 

0 

2 12 0 



TABLE X 







Average datlg population tn jatl 




COQTlCtS 

Under trial 


Secunty 



Period 















T tal 
popula 


Ordinary Political Ordinary Political Clasal CUbsII 

1 

2 

3 4 

S 


6 

7 

8 

1931 

1 122^2 

304 68 




58 

1 427 78 

1933 

I 146 04 

346 SO 




16 

1 493 30 

1033 

1 194 45 

200 85 




85 

1 41615 
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Arrc’fOK. 


3C1 


ta«m: XIV. 

tf (rot:.* onj 


Vw. 






tUott**. 

x^. 

t'ootftnd n**tnnr. 
Sfouih rlt*;r:eh<-pi{« 
(liMNkw*. rwnnU. 

ronl*4rwnn 

ToUl. 

1 


5 

3 

4 

6 

A 

1910 41 


227 

t 

239 

203 

C91 

1911-42 


.. 4a 


TJT 

loa 

5S9 

1912-43 


us 

4 

u>: 

70 

293 

19<3-44 


6T7 

2 

291 

It; 

1.090 

I944.4S 


.. eu 


292 

UO 

1,015 

>»13*4a 


eis 


464 

325 

2.430 

t94a-13 


.. «ts 

U9 

254 

132 

1.214 



.. 710 


203 

132 

1,0C3 

104SH9 


IM 


378 

200 

761 

1049-^ 


.. 1S7 


526 

235 

018 

l9;o-Si 


247 

1 

629 

221 

093 



UrxUhood Olnajca bi/ r/ueAtwnnt Atandanl 



2 37 278 



hy I »ttndaril tn 1'>5J 


Arrr-M>ix 



3;5aO 



TABLE XVI (A) 
Jt/in^raL ptr aniium) 



.tTongo numbor of irorken ongngod por day during 



CoJumWfo 


TABLE XVIt. 

ESUeloral oollegiM a* framed i» tK» Oenerat Election of 1951. 
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TABLE XVni. 

Electrified localities in Oaya district. 

Xames of the towns electrified . — 

Source of power.— “DAmodar V&Uey Gorporatiou grid. — 

1 . Gayei. 

2. Kawada. 

3. Jahanabad. 

4. BajauH. 

Source of poa er.— Steam station of Rohtss Industries,. 
mianagar. — 

5. Aurangabad. 

6. Daudnagar. 

Eames of the villages electrified . — 

Source of power. — Damodar VaUcy Corporation grid.—' 

1. Kujap. 

2. Kujapi. 

3. Kjarkhura. 

4. Diianibagicba. 

5. Bataspur Gmndutil. 

0. Baradi. 

7. Manpur, 

8. Nawaranga. 

0. Bliusunda. 

10. Surheri. 

11. Gero. 

12 . Khurar. 

13. Sibbar. 

14. BhadejI. 

Ift. Bhadoja. 

10. AbgiUft. 

17. Chaband. 

18. B.ira. 

10. Kanjcliatipur. 

20. Mu^tap.a. 

21. BUhowrif. 

2i. Gopalpur- 
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TABLE XVni^oncW. 

23. Gftngobigha. 

24. Noftjipur. 

23. Ama^an. 

20. Bodli Gaya. 

27. Tckuna. 

25. Bcla. 

20. Genhar. 

30. Tekari. 

31. Hisua. 

32. Waurganj*. 

33. Mnnjhwa}’. 

34. Jungi. 

35. >Inkh<lumpur. 

Source of power. — Steam station of Rchtas Industnea, 
Dalmianagar. — 

30. Banin. 

37. Obra. 

38. Jamhor. 


Not*. — Slajor portion of the Gay* dictnct grl* elrctne supply from th» X) V, c. 

gnd 'which at present tuppbos power from the Tlirrmal PoKer Station 
■t Bokaro *&<! Hydro Power Station at TOoiya. The State GoTenunent 
svaQs power at Gaya and TUaiya from the Damodar Valley Corporation gnd 
for diatiibotion in thu district The Anran^bad.Barua area of the Gaya 
district gets electric power at preeeot from the steam station of theRohtu 
Indostnes, limited at Dalmianagar But oltmiately thu area also 'WiUget 
power lioxD the Daxoodar Valley Corporation gnd 
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table XIX. 


Location 
1 Gaya Dak Bungalow 


■ -Amngabad Inspectio 
Classes I and 11 


I Bungalow, 
3 I>audnagar Inspection Bungalow 


jst 

dulTtet oj Oajfa 

Agency 
District Board 
Ditto 


^ (Ae 


* Goh Inspection Bungalow 
5 Rafiganj Inspection Bungalow 

3 Jamhore Inspection Bungalow 


’ '’“tmagar Inspection Bungalow 
3 Sherghatilnapection Bungalow 
3 Wstihani Inspection Bungalow 
10 Imanjganj Inspection Bungalow 

12 H«I«gunj Inspection Bungalow 
10 l^“rtha Inspection Bungalow 

^azirganj Inspection Bungalow 

1^ Rathalcutty Inspection Bungalow 

10 Tatehpore Inspection Bungalow 
l^l’i^erserai Inspection Bungalow 

^“'^‘1‘arawanInBpeotionBungalow 
''arsabganj Inspection Bungalow 

R®jauli Inspection Bungalow 
^ Eauwakolo Inspection Bungalow 
^ktara Inspection Bungalow 
^^«barj Inspection Bungalow . 


Distance from Gaya town 
0 mile 
£I miles 


I>««o 73 miles ua Shcrghati. 

Aurangabad and 44 
mies vta Panchanpur, 

Gob 

Ditto 28 miles 

15«tto 25 miles 

Ditto CO miles tio Sherghsti, 

A urangabad and Jam 
bore and 58 miles v%a 
Panchanpur, Gob, 
Daudnagar 

Ditto 72 aulg, 

Ditto 22 miles 

Ditto 33 „,i„ 

Ditto Sfi 

Ditto 30 miles 

Ditto 24 miles 

Jabanabad and 
30 miles vjo Tekan 

Ditto 15 

Ditto 24 miles 

Ditto 21 miles 

Ditto 15 j^jgg 

Ditto 3C ajjgg 

Ditto 50 miles 

Ditto 50 mdea Babhibardih 

feeder road 

Ditto 54 ayj^g 

Ditto 53 ^gg 

Ditto 55 

Ditto . ,6 


* brawada 


32 Her 
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TABL n XlX—can dd 

liocatjon Agency Distance from Gaya toirn 

25 Bela Inspectjon Bungalow DistnctBoard 13 miles 

26 Azmatgunj (Paraiyo) Inspection Ditto 12 miles 

Bungalow 

27 Bodh Gsj a Rost House Central Public 7 miles by riverside road 

Works Depart or 10 miles by Doblu 
ment Road 

28 Bamn Inspection Bungalow State Govern 70 miles 

ment (P W D ) 

29 Gaya Circuit House Ditto 1 mile 

30 Bodh Gaya Inspection Bungalow Ditto 7miles bv riverside road or 

10 mites by Dobbi 
Road 

31 Kahudag Inspection Bungalow Ditto 36 miles 

32 Dobbi Inspection Bungalow Ditto 20 miles 

33 Bodh Gaya Dormitory Rest House Ditto 7 miles by riverside road or 

lOnules by Dobbi Road 

34 Bodh Gaya Mahabodhi Rest Ditto Ditto ditto 

Boose 
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ilb/vayamHdrfl 

AjiTiKas 

Bhog 

Btgha 

Btlshiis 

Bin 

Bunes 

Chaitija 

Chapatt 

C/ioraT. 

CJiaididar 

Bafadar 

Dal 

Barg alls 
Bharmashala 

Bharmavtjaya 

Bigvijaya 

Barmans 

Garuda 

Ghats 

Ghazis 


. . A particular position of fingers of the Buddha 
mdicating freedom from fear 

Polbwers of Ajivika sect opposed to 
Brahmanism 

. . Rood olTcrcd to an idol 

Particular land measure 

. Buddhist monks 

... A cheap smoko made of tobacco and kendn 
lca\cs 

, . . A preparation of pulse which is fried and 
consumed 

A monument or a funerary memorial of the 
Buddhists and Jains 

Bread made of fiour 

An ordeal where people are branded This 
has been made illegal 

Village watchman 

In village constabulary a Do/«dor is superior 
to chaufcidar 

Pulse 

Tomb of the Muslim saints 

A charitable institution (rest house for 
sofoaruec) 

Conquest or victory of religion 

A planned conquest on various directions 

King s orders or warrants 

A kind of big bird the enemy of serpents and 
suj^iosed to be the vehicle of Lord Vishnu 

Stairs made for bathing in a river or pond 

Persons who have attained celebrity as a 
conqueror 

A sept of the sub castes 


Gotroi 
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Goushala ... 

... Cattle stable 

llahim 

... Medical practitioner of Yunani medicine. 

Jagtrs 

• . A ro>al or imperial grant of rent free land 
in cognition for certain seriices 

Jolras 

... An open air theatre. 

Kabahs 

... A hot spicy meat preparation. 

Kamtyas ... 

... Bond-senants of the richer folks nsed for 
cnltnation. This has been made illegal 

Karbala 

... Karbala is generally bnilt by the Shia sect of 
the Muslim community to commemorate 
the death of AIi, the grand son of the 
prophet who was killed as a martyr .n iLe 
battle of Karbala m Arabia 

Khanquahs 

... Scliools, Colleges, and libraries built for reli- 
gious purposes. 

Khetra 

... A sacred spot of pilgrims 

Ktrlan 

... A part> of musicians who sing a particular 
kind of religious songs 

Kirtimukhas 

... k grost lions face 

Ltlt$ 

... k spicy preparation of wheat flour and gaiiu 

Mahantha 

The bead of the temple 

Mahayana 

One of the two premier sects of Buddhism 

Mahzarnamas 

Petitions 

Malfiizat 

Sayings of Muslim saints 

Mela or Urs 

Fairs which form a popular feature m the 
country side 

Morabba 

A kind of sweet made of fruit 

Munja 

... A kind of reeds used for making baskets, etc 

Nahshatras 

There are 27 nakshatros accordmg to Hindu 
calendar which are calculated accordmg to 
phases of the moon 

Nirvana 

Salvation or ascension 

Pairbikara 

... A shrewd man whose profession is to make 
the parties fight cases and he Tisits the 
courts to help one party 

Pakorahs 

. An mdigenons fried preparation 



Pandan 

Pargams 

Parwanas 

PaiksaXas 

PaUcan 

Pindas 

Ptrs 

PUkx-pali 
•Rflbi crops 

Paiyat^ 

■RisJk 

Sadars 

Saivite 

Sanads 

Sattu 

Silt 

Smriiis 

Sradh 

Stupa 

Suhalidar 

Sufism 

ScasUJca 


2'art 


. A small metal plate m which betel js offered 
to guests 

Parganas are fiscal units In one pargeno 
there are ecTeral Milages 

Summons issued by a proper authority 
Village schools 

. A village revenue collector 

. Rice balls or flour cakes offered to manes or 
deceased persons 

Muslim saints 
The lord of the earth 

Crops that are harvested m the month of 
February March 

Tenants who hold lands 
Sages great man 

Behgious digmtanes of the great Mughal 

The follower of the Saiva sect of Hmdu 
religion 

Royal orders or certificates by which some 
valuable are bestowed or conferred 

Fonder of fried com taken m raw form 
A kind of reed used for weavmg baskets etc 
Books on Hindu law There are sis smrttt^ 

A funeral rite performed for the emancipation 
of souls 

Buddhistic constructions for keeping holy 
rehes 

Suba means province as such Subahdar means 
Governor of a province 

A sect of Islam which had produced many 
saints 

A kind of mystical mark on persons or things 
denoting good luck a particular symbol 
made with ground rice and shaped like a 
triangle 

Todd} (Fermented juice or liquor of palm tree) 
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Tasar 

... V kind of fine silken cloth. 

Thugec 

... .V bind of cheats who used to nio\c about nnd 
nould rob or even commit murders 

Tirthanlaras 

... Ihe sinctified saints of the Jains There 
were 21 of them the last being Maha\irx 
V&rdlitnnna 

Trcla 

... Treta j8 the second of the four Yujos of 
Hindus The Yuga is a long mundane 
period. (Thera are four Yugas comprise 
f,32,0(X) jears of men ) 

Void 

... UuiAcdic medical practitioner. 


... The sacred, ancient and immortal books of 
the Hindus There are four Vedas. 


... A female fiend or deity. 
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Town 
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Gob 
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PLATES 


1 The Mahabodhi Ji^mph at Bodh Gaja 

The ground plan simulates a panchayatcitia type of Sawa temples 
A unique specimen of the Nagara stjle of temple architecture, 
called Northern, by Fergusson It was erected in early mediteval 
times But, extensively renovated by Cunningham m the 
nineteenth century 

2 The image of the Tathagaia m the Mahabodhi temple 

3 The Bodhidrinno or the tree under which the Sakya prmce obtained 
sam bodln 

One of the oldest historical trees m the world, whose sapling 
Was sent to Ceylon by Dharmasoka, with his son and daughter 
In recent years saplmgs have been sent to various countries 
where Buddhism prevails 

4 The Lotus tank to the south of the Mahabodhi temple, Bodh 
Gaya 

This tank and the surroundings have been renovated in lOoG 
0 The railing bj the side of the Great Temple 

Originally set up by Emperor Asoka, it possibly follows the 
earlier alignment It was made about C 100 B C , being the 
latest specimen of the great Demotic school of plastic actnilj 
'Rhich replaced the Imperial Patahputra School, otherwise known 
as the JIauryan art Its regional examples are Bhattiprolu, 
Jaga\opctta and Araaravati in the south and Barhut, Sanchi and 
finally Bodh Gaya Vulgarly it is called the Sunga art 

G Antmesha lochatia chaitya to the east of the Great Temple 
‘ A Vrt) shahhanpha figure on the Sunga railing at Bodh Gaya 
It is reminiscent of an age old custom The demos believed, that 
fiy a youtftfuf woman of a fibred rodust’a/ free, 
induces fertiht\ That is why they are also known in Classical 
literature as 5olobhan;ifco (deta Oncnfolio, Vol VIII) Flower 
festivals were common td Indian social hfe since Buddha’s time, 
and are fullv enumerated in Vatsajana’s Kamasutram This type 
of erotic figures also occur at Dharawat 
® A side view of JIahabodlii temple 
^ The Viehnupada Temple at Ga\a 

The great centre of Hindu pilgrimage Erected in the 38tl 
century by the celebrated queen Abalya Bai of the Holkar family. 
It IS not one temple but a temple complex 
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10 Ix)masha Ei«hi Cave m Barabara Hills (Gorathagin of Jiahabha 
ratam) An unfinished cave, consisting of two chambers The 
date is controversial doe to the epi^ 2 ^ph in Gupta character^ 
But, the jiolish on the straight walls, of K-e semi-circular chamber 
at the back, is po«siblv conclusive, that it was excavated m Iiate 
Manryan, if not m, Hauiyan times The doorway is similar to 
Sndama carg izoitaiwg an ornate arched entrance of a wooden 
bufiding 

11 The image of Vishnu near Barabar Caves 

12 The image of Buddha at the foot of Kawadol 

The Bodhtsattca touched the earth when Mara challenged him, 
exhortmg the Earth goddess to appear to witne'ss his enlighten 
ment This is known as Bhumt sparse mudra The folk belief 
takes it to be a follower of Banasnra petnfied due to a cur&e 
to return to human form, like Ahalva, when the dorafion of the 
curse IS over 

The halo and several other parts of the statue have been 
damaged 

13 An inscription m a Barabar Cave 

14 The temple at Koncb 

'^^ether it is Buddhist or Samte is a moot pomt, bqt it is 
undeniable that it is a Rekha tvpe of fane, the style having been 
evolved from the great temple at Bodh Gaya The decorated 
sikhara (tower), is again, the precursor of late mediaval malhas 
like that of Jlajban m East Pakistan, as distmgmshed from the 
hut shaped tvpe of Rarha temples Alleged to have been 
erected bv Maharaja Bhairivendra m C 14'>0 A D it was 
provided with a flat roofed mandapa (chapel), who'»e pDlars still 
remain in aitu Bncks of vanoos «izes establish extensive repair* 
from time to time 

15 A sculpture from Eonch 

A. remarkable Dasacalara slab Distingmsbed by sensitive imear 
rhythm and inter balanced carves "While the admitted sophisti 
cation idioms and verbs betray Gupta heritage in the metro- 
politan area of their empire the crude heaviness of the forms 
prove that the art had passed the classic stage and entered 
declmmg slope The identity of the Baddba araiara is contro- 
versial while the tenth incaniation Kalki is sigmficanllv 
accompanied bv an amorous female, with his tahana—hor^ at 
hts feet 
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